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+ meditated revenge ; 
which springs up without any meditation, | 
| and is often therefore the most bitter. ‘“I 
must bring her nose to the grindstone,” | 
was the manner in which she would have | 
probably expressed her thoughts to her- 
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CHAPTER XIV. THEY ARRIVE IN 
BRUSSELS. 


» For some weeks after the party at 


Mrs. Armitage’s house, and the subsequent | 
explanations with her mother, Florence was | 


made to suffer many things. First came 
the one week before they started which 
was perhaps the worst of all. This was 
specially embittered by the fact that Mrs. 


her plans as they were made. 
received at Brussels, and as to that fort- 


night she would tell nothing. Her know- 
ledge of human nature probably went so 


| far as to teach her that she could thus 


most torment her daughter. It was not 
that she wished to torment her in a 
revengeful spirit. She was quite sure 


within her own bosom that she did all in | 


love. She was devoted to her daughter. 


But she was thwarted ; and therefore told | 
_ herself that she could best further the girl’s 


It was not 
but that revenge 


interests by tormenting her. 


> 


self. Consequently Florence’s nose was 
brought to the grindstone ; and the opera- 
tion made her miserable. 
however complain when she had discovered 
what her mother was doing. 
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withheld all information. ‘“ Mamma, have 
you not settled on what day we shall 
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{ start?” ‘‘No, my dear.” “‘ Mamma, where 
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she was to be taken to Boulogne. 


| are we going ?” “TI cannot tell you as yet ; j 
“T shall » 


| [ am by no means sure myself.” 
be glad to know, mamma, what I am to 
pack up for use on the journey.” 


Then Florence held her tongue, and con- 
soled herself with thinking of Harry 
Annesley. 

At last the day came, and she knew that 


this time she had received one letter from 


| Harry, full of love, full of thanks, just i 
what a lover’s letter ought to have been ; [ 
Mountjoy absolutely refused to divulge | 
There was | 
still a fortnight before she could be, 


but yet she was disturbed by it. It had 


been delivered to herself in the usual way, } 
and she might have concealed the receipt } 


of it from her mother, because the servants 
in the house were all on her side. But 


and she told her mother. 





She would not | 
She asked | 


such questions as appeared to be natural, | 
| and put up with replies which purposely 


to have been expected, but I regret it.” 


though I think it right to tell you of it.” 


‘‘T do not ask to see it, I tell you. I ¢ 


never wish to hear his name again from 
your tongue. But I knew how it would 
be—of course. 
thing to go on. It must be prevented.” 

“Tt will not go on, mamma.” 

“ But it has gone on. You tell me that 
he has already written. 
proper that you should correspond with a 
young man of whom I do not approve ?” 


Fiorence endeavoured to reflect whether } 
she did think it proper or not. She thought 
it quite proper that she should love Harry | 
| Annesley with all her heart ; but was not 4 
| quite sure as to the correspondence. 
any rate, you must understand,” continued 
| Mrs. Mountjoy, “that I will not permit it. 
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* Just ' 
the same as you would do on any journey.” ! 


Before : 


this would not be in accordance with the } 
conduct which she had arranged for herself, 
“Tt is just an | 
acknowledgment of mine to him. It was | 


“T do not ask to see it,” said Mrs. Mount- 


| joy angrily. 
“T could not show it you, mamma, | 


I cannot allow this kind of { 


Do you think it § 


“At | 
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All letters, while we are abroad, must be 
brought me; and if any come from him 
they shall be sent back to him. I do not 
wish to open his letters; but you cannot 
be allowed to receive them. When we are 
at Brussels, I shall consult your uncle upon 
the subject. I am very sorry, Florence, 
that there should be this cause of quarrel 
between us; but it is your doing.” 

“Oh, mamma, why should you be so 
hard ?” 

“T am hard, because I will not allow 
you to accept a young man, who has, I 
believe, behaved very badly, and who has 
got nothing of his own.” 

‘He is his uncle’s heir.” 

“We know what that may come to. 
Mountjoy was his father’s heir; and nothing 
could be entailed more strictly than Tretton. 
We know what entails have come to there. 
Mr. Prosper will find some way of cscaping 
from it. Entails go for nothing now; and 
I hear that he thinks so badly of his 
nephew that he has already quarrelled 
with him. And he is quite a young man 
himself. I cannot think how you can be 
so foolish ; you, who declare that you are 
throwing your cousin over because he is 
no longer to have all his father’s pro- 
perty.” 

“Oh, mamma, that is not true.” 

“ Very well, my dear.” 

“T never allowed it to be said in my 
name, that I was engaged to my cousin 
Mountjoy.” 

“Very well, I will never allow it to be 
said in my name, that with my consent 
you are engaged to Mr. Henry Annesley.” 

Six or seven days after this they were 
settled together most uncomfortably in an 
hotel at Boulogne. Mrs. Mountjoy had gone 
there because there was no other retreat 
to which she could take her daughter, and 
because she had resolved to remove her 
from beyond the sphere of Harry Annesley’s 
presence. She had at first thought of 
Ostend; but it had seemed to her that 
Ostend was within the kingdom reigned 
over by Sir Magnus ; and that there would 
be some impropriety in removing from 
thence to the capital in which Sir Magnus 
was reigning. It was as though you were 
to sojourn for three days at the park-gates 
before you were entertained at the mansion. 
Therefore they stayed at Boulogne, and 
Mrs. Mountjoy tried the bathing, cold as 
the water was with equinoctial gales, in 
order that there might be the appearance 
of a reason for her being at Boulogne. 
And for company’s sake, in the hope of 





maintaining some fellowship with her 
mother, Florence bathed also. ‘‘ Mamma, 
he has not written again,” said Florence, 
coming up one day from the strand, 

“T suppose that you are impatient.” 

“« Why should there be a quarrel between 
us? I am not impatient. If you would 
only believe me, it would be so much more 
happy for both of us. You always used to 
believe me.” 

“That was before you knew Mr. Henry 
Annesley.” 

There was something in this very aggra- 
vating—something specially intended to 
excite angry feelings. But Florence deter- 
mined to forbear. “I think you may 
believe me, mamma. I am your own 
daughter, and I shall not deceive you. 
I do consider myself engaged to Mr. 
Annesley.” 

“You need not tell me that.” 

* But while I am living with you, I will 
promise not to receive letters from him 
without your leave. If any should come I 
will bring it to you unopened, so that you 
may deal with it as though it had been 
delivered to yourself. I care nothing about 
my uncle as to this affair. What he may 
say cannot affect me; but what you say 
does affect me very much. I will promise 
neither to write nor to hear from Mr. 
Annesley for three months. Will not that 
satisfy you?” Mrs. Mountjoy would not 
say that it did satisfy her; but she some- 
what mitigated her treatment of her 
daughter, till they arrived together at Sir 
Magnus’s mansion. 

They were shown through the great hall 
by three lacqueys into an inner vestibule, 
where they encountered the great man 
himself. He was just then preparing to 
be put on to his horse, and Lady Mountjoy 
had already gone forth in her carriage for 
her daily airing, with the object in truth 
of avoiding the new comers. ‘“ My dear 
Sarah,” said Sir Magnus, “I hope I have 
the pleasure of seeing you and my niece 
very well. Let me see, your name is——” 

“ My name is Florence,” said the young 
lady so interrogated. 

“Ah yes; to be sure. I shall forget 
my own name soon. If any one was to 
call me Magnus without the sir, I shouldn’t 
know whom they meant.” Then he looked 
his niece in the face, and it occurred to 
him that Anderson might not improbably 
desire to flirt with her. Anderson was the 
riding attaché, who always accompanied 
him on horseback, and of whom Lady 
Mountjoy had predicted that he would be 
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sure to flirt with the minister’s niece. At 
that moment Anderson himself came in, 
and some ceremony of introduction took 
place. Anderson was a fair-haired, good- 
looking young man, with that thorough 
look of self-satisfaction and conceit which 
attachés are much more wont to exhibit 
than to deserve. For the work of an 
attaché at Brussels is not of a nature to 
bring forth the highest order of intellect. 
But the occupations are of a nature to 
make a young man feel that he is not 
like other young men. 

“T am so sorry that Lady Mountjoy has 
just gone out. She did not expect you till 
the later train. You have been staying at 
Boulogne. What on earth made you stay 
at Boulogne 3” 

“ Bathing,” said Mrs, Mountjoy in a low 
voice. 

“ Ah yes; I suppose so. Why did you 
not come to Ostend? There is better 
bathing there, and I could have done some- 
thing for you. What! The horses ready ; 
are they? I must go out and show myself 
or otherwise they'll all think that I am dead. 
If I were absent from the boulevard at this 
time of day, I should be put into the news- 
papers. Where is Mrs. Richards?” Then 
the two guests with their own special 
Baker were made over to the ministerial 
housekeeper, and Sir Magnus went forth 
upon his ride. 

“ She’s a pretty girl, that niece of mine,” 
said Sir Magnus. 

“ Uncommonly pretty,” said the attaché. 

“ But I believe she is engaged to some 
one. I quite forget who; but I know 
there is some aspirant. Therefore you had 
better keep your toe in your pump, young 
man.” 

“T don’t know that I shall keep my toe 
in my pump because there is another 
aspirant,” said Anderson. ‘ You rather 
whet my ardour, sir, to new exploits. In 
such circumstances, one is inclined to think 
that the aspirant must look after himself. 
Not that I conceive for a moment that 
Miss Mountjoy should ever look after me.” 

When Mrs. Mountjoy came down to the 
drawing-room there seemed to be quite “a 
party” collected to enjoy the hospitality of 
Sir Magnus, but there were not in truth 
many more than the usual number at the 
board. There were Lady Mountjoy, and 
Miss Abbott, and Mr. Anderson, with Mr. 
Montgomery Arbuthnot, the two attachés. 
Mr. Montgomery Arbuthnot was especially 
proud of his name, but was otherwise 
rather an humble. young man as an attaché, 





having as yet been only three months with 
Sir Magnus, and desirous of perfecting 
himself in Foreign Office manners under 
the tuition of Mr. Anderson. Mr. Blow, 
the Secretary of Legation, was not there. 
He was a married man of austere manners, 
who, to tell the truth, looked down from a 
considerable height as regarded Foreign 
Office knowledge upon his chief. It was 
Mr. Blow who did the “grinding” on 
behalf of the Belgian Legation, and who 
sometimes did not hesitate to let it be 
known that such was the fact. Neither 
he nor Mrs. Blow were popular at the 
embassy ; or it may perhaps be said with 
more truth that the embassy was not 
popular with Mr. and Mrs. Blow. It 
may be stated also that there was a 
clerk attached to the establishment, Mr. 
Bunderdown, who had been there for some 
years, and who was good-naturedly re- 
garded by the English inhabitants as a 
third attaché. Mr. Montgomery Arbuthnot 
did his best to let it be understood that this 
was a mistake. In the small affairs of the 
legation, which no doubt did not go beyond 
the legation, Mr. Bunderdown generally 
sided with Mr. Blow. Mr. Montgomery 
Arbuthnot was recognised as a second 
mounted attaché, though his attendance on 
the boulevard was not as constant as that 
of Mr. Anderson, in consequence probably 
of the fact that he had not a horse of his 
own. But there were others also present. 
There was Sir Thomas Tresham, with his 
wife, who had been sent over to enquire 
into the iron trade of Belgium. He was a 
learned free-trader who could not be got 
to agree with the old familiar views of Sir 
Magnus—who thought that the more iron 
that was produced in Belgium the less 
would be forthcoming from England. But 
Sir Thomas knew better, and as Sir Magnus 
was quite unable to hold his own with the 
political economist, he gave him many 
dinners and was civil to his wife. Sir 
Thomas no doubt felt that in doing so 
Sir Magnus did all that could be expected 
from him. Lady Tresham was a quiet 
little woman who could endure to be 
patronised by Lady Mountjoy without 
annoyance. And there was M. Grascour, 
from the Belgian Foreign Office, who 
spoke English so much better than the 
other gentlemen present that a stranger 
might have supposed him to be a school- 
master whose mission it was to instruct the 
English Embassy in their own language. 
“Oh, Mrs. Mountjoy, I am so ashamed 
of myself,” said Lady Mountjoy as she 
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waddled into the room two minutes after 
the guests had been assembled. She had 
a way of waddling that was quite her own, 
and which they who knew her best declared 
that she had adopted in lieu of other graces 
of manner. She puffed a little also, and 
did contrive to attract peculiar attention. 
“But I have to be in my carriage every 
day at the same hour. I don’t know what 
would be thought of us if we were absent.” 
Then she turned with a puff and a waddle 
to Miss Abbott. ‘“ Dear Lady Tresham 
was with us.” Mrs. Mountjoy murmured 
something as to her satisfaction at not 
having delayed the carriage-party, and 
bethought herself how exactly similar had 
been the excuse made by Sir Magnus him- 
self. Then Lady Mountjoy gave another 
little puff, and assured Florence that she 
hoped she would find Brussels sufficiently 
gay—“ not that we pretend at all to equal 
Paris.” 

“We live at Cheltenham,” said Florence, 
“and that is not at all like Paris. Indeed, 
I never slept but two nights at Paris in my 
life.” 

“Then we shall do very well at Brussels.” 
After this she waddled off again, and was 
stopped in her waddling by Sir Magnus, 
who sternly desired her to prepare for the 
august ceremony of going in to dinner. 
The one period of real importance at the 
English Embassy was no doubt the daily 
dinner-hour. 

Florence found herself seated between 
Mr. Anderson, who had taken her in, 
and M. Grascour, who had performed 
the same ceremony for her ladyship. “I 
am sure you will like this little capital 
very much,” said M. Grascour. “It is as 
much nicer than Paris as it is smaller and 
less pretentious.” Florence could only 
assent. “You will soon be able to learn 
something of us ; but in Paris you must be 
to the manner born, or half a lifetime will 
not suffice.” 

“We'll put you up to the time of day,” 
said Mr. Anderson, who did not choose, as 
he said afterwards, that this tid-bit should 
be taken out of his mouth. 

“T dare say that all that I shall want 
will come naturally without any putting 
u hes 
“You won’t find it amiss to know a little 
of what’s what. You have not gota riding- 
horse here ?” 

““Qh no,” said Florence. 

“TI was going on to say that I can 
manage to secure one for you. Billibong 
has got an excellent horse that carried 





the Princess of Styria last year.” Mr. 
Anderson was supposed to be peculiarly 
up to everything concerning horses. 

“But I have not got a habit. That isa 
much more serious affair.” 

“Well, yes. Billibong does not keep 
habits. I wish he did. But we can 
manage that too. There does live a habit- 
maker in Brussels.” 

“ Ladies’ habits certainly are made in 
Brussels,” said M. Grascour. “But if 
Miss Mountjoy does not choose to trust 
herself to a Belgian tailor there is the 
railway open to her. An English habit 
can be sent.” 

“Dear Lady Centaur had one sent to 
her only last year when she was staying 
here,” said Lady Mountjoy across her 
neighbour, with two little puffs. 

‘“‘T shall not at all want the habit,” said 
Florence, “not having the horse, and 
— never being accustomed to ride at 
a ig 

“Do tell me what it is that you do do,” 
said Mr. Anderson with a convenient 
whisper when he found that M. Grascour 
had fallen into conversation with her lady- 
ship. ‘ Lawn-tennis ?” 

“T do play at lawn-tennis, though I am 
not wedded to it.” 

“ Billiards ? I know you play billiards.” 

“T never struck a ball in my life.” 

“Goodness gracious, how odd! Don’t 
you ever amuse yourself at all? Are 
they so very devotional down at Chelten- 
ham?” 

“T suppose we are stupid. I don’t 
know that I ever do especially amuse 
myself.” 

“We must teach you—we really must 
teach you. I think I may boast of myself 
that Iam a good instructor in that line. 
Will you promise to put yourself into my 
hands ?” 

“ You would find me a most unpromising 
pupil.” 

“Not in the least. I will undertake 
that when you leave this you shall be au 
fait at everything. Leap-frog is not too 
heavy for me and spillikins not too light. 
I am up to them all, from backgammon to 
a cotillon—not but what I prefer the 
cotillon for my own taste.” 

“Or leap-frog, perhaps,” 
Florence. 

“Well, yes ; leap-frog used to be a good 
game at Gother School, and I don’t see 
why we shouldn’t have it back again. 
Ladies of course must have a costume on 
purpose. But I am fond of anything that 
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requires a costume. Don’t you like every- 
thing out of the common way? I do.” 
Florence assured him that their tastes were 
wholly dissimilar, as she liked everything 
in the common way. ‘“ That’s what I call 
an uncommonly pretty girl,” he said after- 
wards to M. Grascour, while Sir Magnus 
was talking to Sir Thomas. “What an 
eye!” 

“Yes, indeed ; she is very lovely.” 

“My word, you may say that! And 
such a turn of the shoulders! I don’t say 
which are best-looking as a rule, English 
or Belgians, but there are very few of 
either to come up to her.” 

“ Anderson, can you tell us how many 
tons of steel rails they turn out at Liege 
every week. Sir Thomas asks me just as 
though it were the simplest question in the 
world.” 

“Forty million,” said Anderson—“ more 
or less.” 

“Twenty thousand would perhaps be 
nearer the mark,” said M. Grascour ; “ but 
I will send him the exact amount to- 
morrow.” 


CHAPTER XV. MR. ANDERSON’S LOVE. 
Lapy Mountsoy had certainly pro- 


phesied the truth when she said that | j 


Mr. Anderson would devote himself to 
Florence. The first week in Brussels passed 
by quietly enough. A young man can 
hardly declare his passion within a week, 
and Mr. Anderson’s ways in that particular 
were well known. A certain amount of 
license was usually given to him, both by 
Sir Magnus and Lady Mountjoy, and when 
he would becomeremarkable by the rapidity 
of his changes, the only adverse criticism 
would come generally from Mr. Blow. 
“ Another peerless Bird of Paradise,” Mr. 
Blow would say. “If the birds were less 
numerous, Anderson might perhaps do 
something.” But at the end of the week, 
on this occasion, even Sir Magnus perceived 
that Anderson was about to make himself 
peculiar. ‘By George!” he said one 
morning, when Sir Magnus had just left 
the outer office, which he had entered with 
the object of giving some instruction as to 
the day’s ride, ‘‘ take her altogether, I never 
saw a girl so fit as Miss Mountjoy.” There 
was something very remarkable in this 
speech, as, according to his usual habit of 
life, Anderson would certainly have called 
her Florence, whereas his present appella- 
tion showed an unwonted respect. 

“What do you mean when you say a 
young lady is fit?” said Mr. Blow. 





“T mean that she is right all round, 
which is a great deal more than can be 
said of most of them.” 

“The divine Florence——” began Mr. 
Montgomery Arbuthnot, struggling to say 
something funny. 

“ Young man, you had better hold your 
tongue, and not talk of young ladies in 
that language.” 

“T do believe that he is going to fall in 
love,” said Mr. Blow. 

“‘T say that Miss Mountjoy is the fittest 
girl I have seen for many a day, and when a 
young puppy calls her the divine Florence, 
he does not know what he is about.” 

“Why didn’t you blow Mr. Blow up 
when he called her a Bird of . Paradise ? ” 
said Montgomery Arbuthnot. ‘‘ Divine 
Florence is not half so disrespectful of a 
young lady as Bird of Paradise. Divine 
Florence means divine Florence, but Bird 
of Paradise is chaff.” 

‘*Mr. Blow, as a married man,” said 
Anderson, “has a certain freedom allowed 
him. If he uses it in bad taste, the evil 
falls back upon his own head. Now, if 
you please, we'll change the conversation.” 
From this it will be seen that Mr. Anderson 
had really fallen in love with Miss Mount- 


oy. 

But though the week had passed in a 
harmless way to Sir Magnus and Lady 
Mountjoy—in a harmless way to them as 
regarded their niece and their attaché—a 
certain amount of annoyance had no doubt 
been felt by Florence herself. Though 
Mr. Anderson’s expressions of admiration 
had been more subdued than usual, though 
he had endeavoured to whisper his love 
rather than to talk it out loud, still the 
admiration had been both visible and 
audible, and especially so to Florence her- 
self. It was nothing to Sir Magnus with 
whom his attaché flirted. Anderson was 
the younger son of a baronet, who had a 
sickly elder brother, and some fortune of 
his own. If he chose to marry the girl, 
that would be well for her, and if not, it 
would be quite well that the young people 
should amuse themselves. He expected 
Anderson to help to put him on his horse, 
and to ride with him at the appointed 
hour. He, in return, gave Anderson his 
dinner and as much wine as he chose to 
drink. They were both satisfied with each 
other, and Sir Magnus did not choose to 
interfere with the young man’s amuse- 
ments. But Florence did not like being 
the subject of a young man’s love-making, 
and complained to her mother. 
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Now, it had come to pass that not a 
word had been said as to Harry Annesley 
since the mother and daughter had reached 
Brussels. Mrs. Mountjoy had declared 
that she would consult her brother-in-law in 
that difficulty, but no such consultation had 
as yet taken place. Indeed, Florence would 
not have found her sojourn at Brussels to 
be unpleasant were it not for Mr. Ander- 
son’s unpalatable little whispers. She had 
taken them as jokes as long as she had 
been able to do so, but was now at last 
driven to perceive that other people would 
not do so. ‘*Mamma,” she said, “ don’t 
you think that that Mr. Anderson is an 
odious young man?” 

“No, my dear, by no means.. What is 
there odious about him? He is very 
lively ; he is the second son of Sir Gregory 
Anderson, and has very comfortable means 
of his own.” 

“Oh, mamma, what does that signify ?” 

“ Well, my dear, it does signify. In the 
first place, he is a gentleman, and in the 
next, has a right to make himself attentive 
to any young lady in your position. I don’t 
say anything more. I am not particularly 
wedded to Mr. Anderson. If he were to 
come to me, and ask for my permission to 
address you, I should simply refer him to 
yourself, by which I should mean to imply 
that if he could contrive to recommend him- 
self to you, I should not refuse my sanction.” 

Then the subject for that moment 
dropped, but Florence was astonished to 
find that her mother could talk about 
it, not only without reference to Harry 
Annesley, but also without an apparent 
thought of Mountjoy Scarborough ; and it 
was distressing to her to think that 
her mother should pretend to feel that she, 
her own daughter, should be free to 
receive the advances of another suitor. As 
she reflected, it came across her mind that 
Harry was so odious that her mother 
would have been willing to accept on her 
behalf any suitor who presented himself, 
even though her daughter, in accepting him, 
should have proved herself to be heartless. 
Any alternative would have been better 
to her mother than that choice to which 
Florence had‘ determined to devote her 
whole life. 

“Mamma,” she said, going back to the 
subject on the next day, “if I am to stay 
here for three weeks longer——” 

‘Yes, my dear, you are to stay here for 
three weeks longer.” 

“Then somebody must say something to 
Mr. Anderson.” 





“T do not see who can say it but you 
yourself. As far as I can see, he has not 
misbehaved.” 

‘I wish you would speak to my uncle.” 

“ What am I to tell him?” 

“ That I am engaged.” 

“He would ask me to whom, and I can- 
not tell him. I should then be driven to 
put the whole case in his hands, and to 
ask his advice. You do not suppose that 
I am going to say that you are engaged to 
marry that odious young man. All the 
world knows how atrociously badly he has 
behaved to your own cousin. He left him 
lying for dead in the street, by a blow 
from his own hand, and though from that 
day to this nothing has been heard of 
Mountjoy, nothing is known to the police 
of what may have been his fate—even 
stranger, he may have perished under the 
usage which he received, yet Mr. Annesley 
has not thought it right to say a word of 
what had occurred. He has not dared even 
to tell an inspector of police the events of 
that night. And the young man was your 
own cousin, to whom you were known to 
have been promised for the last two years.” 

‘No, no,” said Florence. 

“T say that it was so. 
promised to your cousin, 
Scarborough.” 

“ Not with my own consent.” 

“ All your friends—your natural friends 
—knew that it was to be so, And now 
you expect me to take by the hand this 
young man who has almost been his 
murderer.” 

‘‘No, mamma, it is not true. You do 
not know the circumstances, and you assert 
things which are directly at variance with 
the truth.” 

“From whom do you get your informa- 
tion? From the young man himself. Is 
that likely to be true? What would Sir 
Magnus say as to that were I to tell him?” 

“I do not know what he would say, but 
I do know what is the truth. And can 
you think it possible that I should now be 
willing to accept this foolish young man in 
order thus to put an end to my embarrass- 
ments?” Then she left her mother’s room, 
and retreating to her own, sat for a couple 
of hours thinking, partly in anger and 
partly in grief, of the troubles of her situa- 
tion. Her mother had now in truth 
frightened her as to Harry’s position. She 
did begin to see what men might say of 
him, and the way in which they might 
speak of his silence, though she was 
resolved to be as true to him in her faith 
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as ever. Some exertion of spirit would 
indeed be necessary. She was beginning 
to understand in what way the outside 
world might talk of Harry Annesley, of 
the man to whom she had given herself 
and her whole heart. Then her mother 
was right. And as she thought of it, she 
began to justify her mother. It was 
natural that her mother should believe the 
story which had been told to her, let it 
have come from where it might. There 
was in her mind some suspicion of the 
truth. She acknowledged a great animosity 
to her cousin Augustus, and regarded him 
as one of the causes of her unhappiness. 
But she knew nothing of the real facts ; 
she did not even suspect that Augustus 
had seen his brother after Harry had dealt 
with him, or that he was responsible for 
his brother’s absence. But she knew that 
she disliked him, and in some way she con- 
nected his name with Harry’s misfortune. 

Of one thing she was quite certain. Let 
them—the Mountjoys, and Prospers, and 
the rest of the world—think and say what 
they would of Harry, she would be true 
to him. She could understand that his 
character might be made to suffer, but it 
should not suffer in her estimation. Or 
rather let it suffer ever so, that should not 
affect her love and her truth. She did not 
say this to herself. By saying it even to 
herself she would have committed some 
default of truth. She did not whisper it 
even to her own heart. But within her 
heart there was a feeling that let Harry be 
right or wrong in what he had done, even 
let it be proved, to the satisfaction of all 
the world, that he had sinned grievously 
when he had left the man stunned and 
bleeding on the pavement—for to such 
details her mother’s story had gone 
—still to her he should be braver, 
more noble, more manly, more worthy of 
being loved, than was any other man. 
She, perceiving the difficulties that were in 
store for her, and looking forward to the 
misfortune under which Harry might be 
placed, declared to herself that he should at 
least have one friend who would be true 
to him. 

‘Miss Mountjoy, I have come to you 
with a message from your aunt.” This 
was said three or four days after the con- 
versation between Florence and her mother 
by Mr. Anderson, who had contrived to 
follow the young lady into a small drawing- 
room after luncheon. What was the 
nature of the message it is not necessary 
for us to know. We may be sure that it 





had been manufactured by Mr. Anderson 
for the occasion. He had looked about 
and spied, and had discovered that Miss 
Mountjoy was alone in the little room. 
And in thus spying we consider him to 
have been perfectly justified. His business 
at the moment was that of making love, 
a business which is allowed to over-ride all 
other considerations. Even the making 
an office copy of a report made by Mr. 
Blow for the signature of Sir Magnus, 
might, according to our view of life, have 
been properly laid aside for such a purpose. 
When a young man has it in him to make 
love to a young lady, and is earnest in his 
intention, no duty, however paramount, 
should be held as a restraint. Such was 
Mr. Anderson’s intention at the present 
moment, and therefore we think that he 
was justified in concocting a message from 
Lady Mountjoy. The business of love- 
making warrants any concoction to which 
the lover may resort. ‘But oh, Miss 
Mountjoy, I am so glad to have a moment 
in which I can find you alone.” It must 
be understood that the amorous young 
gentleman had not yet been acquainted with 
the young lady for quite a fortnight. 

“T was just about to go upstairs to my 
mother,” said Florence, rising to leave the 
room. 

“*Oh, bother your mother. I beg her 
pardon and yours. I really didn’t mean it. 
There is such a lot of chaff going on in 
that outer room, that a fellow falls into the 
way of it whether he likes it or no.” 

“My mother won’t mind it at all; but 
I really must go.” 

“Ohno. I am sure you can wait for 
five minutes. I don’t want to keep you for 
more than five minutes. But it is so hard 
for a fellow to get an opportunity to say a 
few words.” 

“What words can you want to say to 
me, Mr. Anderson?” This she said with 
a look of great surprise, as though utterly 
unable to imagine what was to follow. 

“Well, I did hope that you might have 
some idea of what my feelings are.” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“Haven't you, now? I suppose I am 
bound to believe you, though I doubt 
whether I quite do. Pray excuse me for 
saying this, but it is best to be open.” 
Florence felt that he ought to be excused 
for doubting her, as she did know very 
well what was coming. ‘“ I—I—— Come, 
then; I love you. If I were to go on 
beating about the bush for twelve months, 
I could only come to the same conclusion.” 
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“Perhaps you might then have con- 
sidered it better.” 

‘Not in the least. Fancy considering 
such a thing as that for twelve months 
before you speak of it! I couldn’t do it— 
not for twelve days.” 

“So I perceive, Mr. Anderson.” 

* Well, isn’t it best to speak the truth 
when you're quite sure of it? If I were to 
remain dumb for three months, how should 
I know but what some one else might 
come in the way?” 

‘But you can’t expect that I should be 
so sudden ?” 

“That's just where itis. Of course I 
don’t. And yet girls have to be sudden too.” 

“‘ Have they ?” 

“They're expected to be ready with 
their answer as soon as they’re asked. I 
don’t say this by way of impertinence, 
but merely to show that I have some justi- 
fication. Of course, if you like to say that 
you must take a week to think of it, I am 
prepared for that. Only let me tell my 
own story first.” 

* You shall tell your own story, Mr. 
Anderson ; but I am afraid that it can be 
to no purpose.” 

** Don’t say that—pray don’t say that— 
but do let me tell it.” Then he paused, 
but as she remained silent, after a moment 
he resumed the eloquence of his appeal. 
“By George, Miss Mountjoy, I have been 
so struck of a heap that I do not know 
whether I am standing on my head or my 
heels. You have knocked me so completely 
off my pins, that I am not at all like the 
same person. Sir Magnus himself says 
that he never saw such a difference. I 
only say that to show that I am quite in 
earnest. NowI am not quite like a fellow 
that has no business to fall in love with a 


girl. I have four hundred a year besides 
my place in the Foreign Office. And then, 
of course, there are chances.” In this he 


alluded to his brother’s failing health, of 
which he could not explain the details to 
Miss Mountjoy on the present occasion. 
“T don’t mean to say that this is very 
splendid, or that it is half what I should 
like to lay at yourfeet. Buta competence 
is comfortable.” 

“Money has nothing to do with it, 
Mr. Anderson.” 

“What then? Perhaps it is that you 
don’t like a fellow. What girls generally 
do like is devotion, and, by George, 
you'd have that. The very ground that 
you tread upon issweetto me. For beauty 
—I don’t know how it is, but to my taste 





there is no one I ever saw at all like you. 
You fit me—well, as though you were made 
for me. I know that another fellow might 
say it adeal better, but no one more truly. 
Miss Mountjoy, I love you with all my 
heart, and I want you to be my wife. Now 
you've got it.” 

He had not pleaded his cause badly, and 
so Florence felt. That he had pleaded it 
hopelessly was a matter of course. But 
he had: given rise to feelings of gentle 
regard rather than of anger. He had 
been honest, and had contrived to make 
her believe him. He did not come up to 
her ideal of what a lover should be, but he 
was nearer to it than Mountjoy Scar- 
borough. He had touched her so closely 
that she determined at once to tell him the 
truth, thinking that she might best in this 
way put an end to his passion for ever. 
“Mr. Anderson,” she said, “ though I have 
known it to be vain, I have thought it best 
to listen to you, because you asked it.” 

“T am sure I am awfully obliged to 

ou.” 

“ And I ought to thank you for the kind 
feeling you have expressed to me. Indeed, 
I do thank you. I believe every word you 
have said. It is better to show my confi- 
dence in your truth than to pretend to the 
humility of thinking you untrue.” 

“Tt is true; it is true—every word of 
it.” 

“But Iam engaged.” Then it was sad 
to see the thorough change which came 
over the young man’s face. ‘Of course a 
girl does not talk of her own little affairs 
to strangers, or I would let you have known 
this before, so as to have prevented it. 
But in truth I am engaged.” 

“Does Sir Magnus know it, or Lady 
Mountjoy ?” 

“T should think not.” 

* Does your mother ?” 

“Now you are taking advantage of my 
confidence, and pressing your questions 
too closely. But my mother does know 


of it. I will tell you more, she does not 
approve of it. But it is fixed in heaven 
itself. It may well be that I shall never 


be able to marry the gentleman to whom 
I allude, but most certainly I shall marry 
no one else. I have told you this because it 
seems to be necessary to your welfare, 
so that you may get over this passing 
feeling.” 

“Tt is no passing feeling,” said Anderson 
with some tragic grandeur. 

** At any rate, you have now my story, 
and remember, that it is trusted to you as 
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a gentleman. I have told it you fora pur- 
pose.” Then she walked out of the room, 
leaving the poor young man in temporary 
despair. 





PRIZE ESSAYS. 

LITERARY aspirants have frequently had 
their attention drawn to the numerous 
offers of prizes by societies for essays, and 
many have been lured by the golden baits 
to burn the midnight oil in the composition 
of essays which shall bring fortune and 
fame in the literary world. Whatever may 
be said of the literary and practical value 
of prize essays generally, they certainly 
afford scope for the efforts of amateurs, 
who have the field almost entirely to them- 
selves. The subject has, however, a wider 
bearing than that of encouraging literary 
effort in beginners. Prize essays are the 
chief means adopted by some societies for 
the propagation of their principles, and of 
advertising their existence. Prizes are 
offered for every conceivable subject and 
for every conceivable purpose ; but gene- 
rally from motives of a philanthropic cha- 
racter ; for the promotion of temperance ; 
for improving the material, mental, and 
moral well-being of sailors ; for improving 
the condition of the poorer classes, both 
morally and materially ; for the prevention 
of accidents in coal-mines. But the most 
curious offer we have seen was made in 
Ireland. The proprietor of the Dublin 
Freeman’s Journal offered a premium of 
five pounds for the best essay ‘on the 
requirements and grievances of national 
school teachers,” written by a teacher of 
a recognised national school. Considering 
that teachers’ grievances form the burden 
of almost every complaint to the Education 
Department, and are discussed at every 
meeting, it would seem to a “Saxon” un- 
necessary to employ a stimulus to teachers 
to proclaim their requirements and 
grievances ; but English ways are not Irish 
ways of thinking. Equally original is the 
method of the Gujerat Vernacular Society. 
This society is entirely superintended by 
natives, who spend a large portion of its 
income in stimulating native talent, by 
offering prizes for essays on “ Mismatched 
Marriages,” and on “ The Scarcity of Girls 
In some Castes, and the Difficulties caused 
thereby.” In the former case no report 
was received from the committee to whom 
the matter was referred. Perhaps the 
delicacy of the subject had something to 





do with their failure to report on it. The 
practice of under-selling in the bookselling 
trade has for some time been a great 
grievance of publishers and authors, and it 
appears to be even greater in New York, 
where “a friend, deeply interested in the 
prosperity of the book trade, offers a pre- 
mium of two hundred dollars for the best 
essay on the ‘Art, of Book-selling,’ with 
special reference to the transaction of 
business at a cost of twenty per cent. on a 
fifteen per cent. profit. No MS. will be 
accepted unless this point is made clear to 
the humblest reader.” 

Judging from the numerous prize essay 
competitions, the promoters of these intel- 
lectual creations do not seem to have lost 
faith in this method of producing books 
on their particular hobbies, nor does the 
number of competitors seem to diminish. 
We have collected some facts respecting 
prize essay schemes, which appear to have 
been promoted chiefly for the purpose of 
exciting public interest in the subject of 
the competition. The highest premiums 
offered during the last few years were two 
hundred and fifty pounds, and one hundred 
and fifty pounds, for the first and second 
best essays on ‘‘ The Temperance Reforma- 
tion, and its Claims upon the Christian 
Church.” Eighty-six essays were sub- 
mitted. For premiums of two hundred 
pounds, one hundred pounds, fifty pounds, 
and twenty-five pounds, offered by the 
Trinitarian Bible Society, one hundred and 
one essays were submitted. The subject 
was “ The Origin, Growth, and Effects of 
the Circulation of Romish and other Cor- 
rupted Versions of the Holy Scriptures in 
Foreign Countries by a Large Section of 
Protestant Christians; and on the best 
means of putting an end to this pernicious 
practice.” As a proof of the interest in 
this subject, it was stated that nine hun- 
dred and sixteen applications for the 
conditions of competition were received, 
and three hundred and fifteen for complete 
sets of publications. The offer of two 
hundred pounds and one hundred pounds 
by Mr. Edward Pease for essays against 
the opium traffic, was responded to by 
seventy-four competitors, twenty-eight of 
whom were Chinese. For a prize of one 
hundred pounds, offered by the Lord’s 
Day Observance Society for the best essay 
on the observance of the Sabbath, there 
were ninety-seven competitors; and one 
hundred and twenty-two for the prize of 
two hundred pounds offered by the Coffee 
Public House Association. The largest 
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number of competitors in the competitions 
which have taken place during the last 
seven years was one hundred and sixty- 
one for a prize of fifty pounds offered 
for an essay against tobacco smoking, 
especially amongst juveniles. Eleven hun- 
dred applications were made for particu- 
lars of the competition. Where technical 
knowledge is required, the candidates are 
For a prize of twenty pounds 
offered by Dr. Lory Marsh for the best 
essay on “The Application of Sanitary 
Science to Rural Districts, with a View to 
Ensure the Highest Condition of Health, and 
the Prevention of Disease,” only nineteen 
essays were submitted ; and for the Wyatt- 
Edgell prize of two hundred pounds for 
the best essay on “ The Range of Here- 
ditary Tendency of Health and Disease,” 
there were only fourteen competitors. 

In some cases, however, the competitors 
have been so few, and their productions 
so feeble, that the prize has been with- 
held ; as in the case of the Empress of 
Germany’s prize on the subject of the cure 
of diphtheria, the judges having decided 
that none was worthy of the reward. The 
Government of India, also, refused to 
award the prize of one hundred pounds 
offered for the best manual of hygiene, for 
the use of the British soldier in India. 
Thirty-seven manuals were submitted, but 
the judges decided that no one was in all 
respects suitable for the purpose for which 
a manual was required, as prescribed in 
the notification offering the prize. A 
“ musical essay ” competition was even less 
successful, for only one essay on “The 
Future of English Opera” was received in 
response to an offer of a gold medal offered 
by Trinity College. An American tem- 
perance society offered prizes of five hun- 
dred and three hundred dollars for standard 
temperance works, but the quality of the 
essays submitted was so poor, that the 
judges recommended the donor of the 
prizes to “solicit a manuscript at the 
hands of some author of known ability, for 
which specific compensation be paid.” We 
commend the example of Americans to all 
donors of prizes, anxious to obtain the best 
which can be said on any given question. 
Certainly the best is never secured by the 
present system, because the competitors are 
generally amateurs. When Cave offered a 
prize of fifty pounds for the best poem 
“On Life, Death, Judgment, Heaven, and 
Hell,” he expected, said Dr. Johnson, that 
the first authors of the kingdom would 
appear as competitors ; but when the time 





came, “no name was seen among the 
writers that had ever been seen before.” 
The reason was, not because the first 
authors had no personal knowledge in 
favour of the subjects, but because no 
author of repute would engage in such a 
lottery. Dr. Johnson promised to be the 
adjudicator, but he said “that he should 
engage with little spirit in an affair which 
would hardly end to his own satisfaction, 
and certainly not to the satisfaction of the 
parties concerned.” 

It appears that the prize novel is a 
better production than the prize essay, and 
in almost every case the winner is a lady. 
Mrs. Henry Wood, and Miss M. A. Paull, 
have frequently won prizes for temper- 
ance tales, the demand for which appears 
unlimited. As to the number and the 
quality of prize novel competitions, one 
instance will suffice. In November, 1880, 
the proprietors of the Glasgow Weekly 
Herald offered prizes of one hundred and 
fifty pounds, one hundred pounds, and 
seventy-five pounds, for novels of the 
usual three volume length. Upwards of 
one hundred novels were submitted, and 
“the greater portion were of considerable 
merit. Only a very few had to be rejected 
for defects purely literary, and a number 
ranked high as to plot, style, and delinea- 
tion of character. Some had to be set 
aside as not of sufficient length, and others 
on account of unsuitableness of the subjects 
chosen.” The first prize was awarded to 
Mrs. Forbes. Miss Dora Russell, it is said, 
commenced her career by competing for a 
series of prizes offered by the proprietors 
of the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle in 
1870, for the development and encourage- 
ment of literary effort. 

Sometimes prizes are offered for essays 
on subjects which cannot be written upon 
by outsiders. In fact,an outside competitor 
stands as much chance of winning the 
prize as of gaining a public appointment 
in an open competition. For instance, an 
agricultural society offered a prize of twenty 
pounds for the best descriptive report of 
fruit and vegetable markets of a northern 
city. The only way of procuring the in- 
formation was from the market inspector, 
but that functionary, although earning a 
salary of nearly one thousand pounds per 
annum, refused to give any information to 
intending competitors, and confessed that 
he was going to compete for the prize him- 
self. His position afforded him unrivalled 
means for writing a description of the 
market, and he was awarded the prize. 
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In other cases the secretary of an insti- 
tution which offers the prize is the suc- 
cessful competitor. His official position puts 
him in possession of official information of 
a thorough knowledge of the question, and, 
above all, of the character of theadjudicators. 

We have said that prize essay com- 
petitors are generally amateurs, but there 
are some exceptions. Dr. Lees, the 
greatest authority upon the science of 
temperance, has won several prize essays, 
including the Alliance prize of one hundred 
guineas. He affirms, however, that it was 
not written for the prize, but con amore at 
the inspiration of friendship and truth ; 
and we believe that Dr. B. W. Carpenter's 
valuable treatise on the Physiology of 
Temperance is a prize essay. It is equally 
true that some famous men commenced 
their literary career by prize essays. 
Edgar Allan Poe, Mr. Henry Dunckley, 
and M. Thiers are instances, and we believe 
that Mr. Matthew Arnold and Tennyson 
were prize poets. But it must not be 
assumed that prize essays and prize poems 
are passports to fame. If the famous men 
referred to had not won prize poems and 
prize essays, they would have come to the 
front by other works, though at the time 
Mr Dunckley won the Anti-Corn Law 
League prize, he was a Baptist minister, 
unknown outside his own flock. 

The circumstances under which Poe 
gained a prize are curious, and ought to 
teach a lesson to bad writers. One of his 
biographers — Griswold —who tells the 
story, had a very poor opinion of prize essay 
adjudicators, and it appears that it was 
the neatness of handwriting, rather than 
any merits of the essay, which secured Poe’s 
success! Griswold wrote: ‘ Committees 
to award literary prizes drink to the 
payer’s health in good wines, over un- 
examined manuscripts, which they submit 
to the discretion of publishers, with per- 
mission to use their names in such a way as 
to promote the publisher’s advantage. So, 
perhaps, it would have been in this case, 
but that one of the committee, taking up a 
little book remarkably beautifuland distinct 
in caligraphy, was tempted to read several 
pages ; and becoming interested, he sum- 
moned the attention of the company to 
the half-dozen compositions it contained. 
It was unanimously decided that the prizes 
should be paid to ‘the first of geniuses 
who had written legibly.’ Not another 
manuscript was unfolded. Immediately 
the confidential envelope was opened, the 
successful competitor was found to bear 





the scarcely known name of Poe. The 
committee, indeed, awarded to him the 
premiums for both the tale and the poem, 
but subsequently altered their decision, so 
as to exclude him from the second premium, 
in consideration of his having obtained the 
higher one. The prize tale was The Manu- 
script Found in a Bottle. The day after 
the award, the publisher called upon the 
adjudicator, and gave him an account of 
the author, which excited his curiosity and 
sympathy. Poe was introduced, dressed 
in the costume in which he had answered 
the advertisement. ‘Thin and pale even 
to ghastliness, his whole appearance in- 
dicated sickness and the utmost destitu- 
tion. A well-worn frock-coat concealed the 
absence of a shirt, and imperfect boots 
disclosed the want of hose. But the eyes of 
the young man were luminous with in- 
telligence and feeling, and his voice, con- 
versation, and manners won the lawyer's 
regard. Poe told his history, and his 
ambition, and it was determined that he 
should not want means for a suitable 
appearance in society, nor opportunity for 
a just display of his abilities in literature.’ 
In Gill’s Life of Poe, one of the judges of 
the poems denies that Poe’s poem was 
selected on account of its beautiful hand- 
writing, but admits that the manuscripts 
were examined under the influence of 
‘some old wine and good cigars !’” 

It is certain that if handwriting were the 
universal test of quality in prize essays, 
the late Dean Stanley would have stood no 
chance of success, nor would the essays 
of some of our best-known authors 
receive much attention. It is equally 
certain that if all adjudicators treated 
competitors as the committee of the 
Diffusion Society treated Miss Martineau, 
an end would soon be put to prize essay 
competitions. A member of the committee 
of that society invited Miss Martineau to 
write a life of Howard, the philanthropist, 
which she did with great satisfaction, and 
under the positive promise of thirty pounds 
for it. “From time to time,” she said, 
“tidings were sent to me of its being 
approved, and at length of its being 
actually in type. In the approaching crisis 
of my fortunes, when I humbly asked when 
I might expect any part of the payment, I 
could obtain no clear answer, and the end of 
the matter was that it was found that half- 
a-dozen or more lives of Howard had been 
ordered in a similar manner by different 
members of the committee. My manu- 
script was found, after several years, 
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at the bottom of a chest, not only dirty, 
but marked and snipped, its contents having 
been abundantly used without any ac- 
knowledgment, as was afterwards admitted 
to me by some of the members who were 
especially interested in the prison question. 
I am far from regretting the issue now, 
because new materials have turned up 
which would have shamed that biography 
out of existence, but the case is worth 
mentioning, as an illustration of the 
way in which literary business is managed 
by corporate directories. I believe most 
people who ever had any connection with 
the Diffusion Society had some similar 
story to tell.” The Times once said: “If 
you want anything spoiled, or ruined, you 
cannot do better than confide it to the 
management of a committee.” Unques- 
tionably, judgments upon literary perform- 
ances differ greatly, and always will differ 
until men are constituted and educated 
alike. It is certainly a task to decide 
between the merits of the best essays, and 
the judges selected are generally busy men 
who can rarely give sufficient time to weigh 
the merits of the numerous essays submitted. 
Their work is generally undertaken with- 
out reward, and, like much voluntary work 
of the kind, is not often well done. They 
are apt to be imposed upon by energetic 
writing, by rhetoric, which convinces when 
read in manuscript, but conveys a different 
impression when reduced to type. “In 
the first place, the judges may err,” urged 
Macaulay in his essay on The Royal 
Society of Literature, which proposed to 
encourage merit by means of prizes. That 
judges have erred, there can be no doubt. 
At any rate, their judgment is frequently 
called into question, not only by men of 
the type of the rejected contributor to the 
magazines, but by men who can fairly lay 
claim to the possession of the critical faculty. 
When Canon Basil Wilberforce commended 
a book by the Rev. Dawson Burns, he said : 
“Tt had been written in competition for a 
prize, but for some reason or other, best 
known to the committee who had to judge 
the books, Mr. Burns’s essay did not get 
the prize. I have,” he added, “ compared 
it with the one which did, and I know 
which I should have given the prize to had 
I had the opportunity.” 

As to the literary and practical value of 
prize essays, Macaulay had a very poor 
opinion of them. “ A prize poem,” he said, 
“is like a prize sheep. The object of the 
competitor for the agricultural premium is 
to produce an animal fit, not to be eaten, 





but to be weighed. Accordingly, he pam- 
pers his victim into morbid and unnatural 
fatness; and, when it is in such a state 
that it would be sent away in disgust from 
any table, he offers it to the judges. The 
object of the poetical candidate, in like 
manner, is to produce, not a good poem, 
but a poem of that exact degree of frigidity 
or bombast which may appear to his 
censors to be correct or sublime. Com- 
positions thus constructed will always be 
worthless. The few excellencies which 
they may contain will have an exotic 
aspect and flavour. In general, prize sheep 
are good for nothing but to make tallow- 
candles, and prize poems are good for 
nothing but to light them.” Though we 
cannot go so far as Macaulay in our con- 
demnation of prize essays, we know that 
they are unsaleable productions, and that 
their philanthropic admirers are compelled 
to give them away. 

Among curiosities of prize essay schemes 
may be put the bequest of an Aberdeen 
citizen, Mr. Burnett. This worthy founder 
of the biggest prize essay fund ever known, 
was afflicted with a painful illness for many 
years ; but “his sufferings did not shake 
his faith in the loving kindness of the 
Supreme Being, and he desired that after 
his death, the faith of others under similar 
circumstances should be sustained and 
strengthened as his had.” With this view 
he left a sum of money to the University 
of Aberdeen to be given as prizes for the 
best essays on the existence of an all- 
powerful, wise, and good Deity. The 
conditions of the bequest were, that the 
competition was to take place at intervals 
of forty years, so as to allow the fund to 
accumulate to a sum of not less than 
one thousand two hundred pounds for the 
first prize, and four hundred pounds for the 
second. The first contest took place in 
1814, and such big prizes naturally 
attracted some big competitors. The first 
prize was awarded to Dr. William Brown, 
principal of Aberdeen University ; the 
second to Dr. Sumner, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The second contest 
took place in 1854, when the Rev. R. A. 
Thompson was awarded the first prize, 
amounting to one thousand eight hundred 
pounds, and the second of six hundred 
pounds to Principal Tulloch. The third 
contest should take place in 1894, when 
the sum available for distribution is ex- 
pected to amount to about six thousand 
pounds; but a question has arisen in the 
minds of the trustees whether the money 
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cannot be applied to more practical pur- 
poses. According to the terms of the will, 
the offer had to be advertised, for seven 
years out of every forty, in the literary 
papers of all English-speaking countries at a 
cost estimated at seven hundred pounds ; 
and the successful essayist had to send 
three hundred copies of his essay to the 
trustees, who were compelled to advertise 
extensively that these copies are for 
gratuitous distribution. When the ques- 
tion came before the House of Lords last 
year, Lord Rosebery considered the pros- 
pect gloomy if the religious feeling of the 
country depended upon these essays, for he 
found that more than two hundred of the 
last three hundred still remained in the 
trustees’ hands! Could the pious founder 
have foreseen a time when his well-meant 
scheme would yield such barren results, he 
might possibly have devoted his wealth to 
anobler object. The trustees have applied 
under the Endowments Institution Act for 
an order to vary the conditions of the trust, 
and to substitute for the essay prizes at 
forty years’ interval an annual lectureship 
at Aberdeen University, and their request 
has been complied with: 

Another contribution to the history of 
the subject is furnished in the career of one 
of the originators and one of the leaders of 
the Reign of Terror in France. The man 
who inaugurated that reign, who never 
forgave an enemy, who at one moment 
tenderly pressed the hand of an old school 
friend, Camille Desmoulins, and at the 
other signed the warrant for his arrest, 
was in early life an advocate of the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment. He competed 
for a prize on the question, ‘‘ Whence arises 
the opinion which extends to a whole 
family a portion of the disgrace inflicted 
on a criminal by a degrading punishment ? 
and is that opinion beneficial to society or 
otherwise?” Robespierre did not win the 
prize, but he pleaded eloquently against 
the inhumanity of laws which inflicted civil 
infamy upon the innocent family of a con- 
victed criminal, and was awarded an hono- 
rary medal of the value of four hundred 
livres, which was considered equivalent to 
the prize itself. Robespierre not only took 
the humane side of all questions, but was 
very amiable in character. ‘ His wor- 
shippers,” says Mr. John Morley, “love to 
dwell on his fondness for birds; with the 
universal passion of mankind for legends 
of the saints, they tell how the untimely 
death of a favourite pigeon afflicted him 
with anguish so poignant, that even sixty 





long years after, it made his sister’s heart 
ache to look back upon the pain of that 
tragic moment. He was appointed a judge, 
but his repugnance of capital punishment 
was so great that he resigned the post, after 
he had been compelled to condemn a mur- 
derer to be executed. ‘He is a criminal, 
no doubt, but to puta man to death!” By 
what process this amiable angel was trans- 
formed into a devil, “ more ferocious than 
Nero,” we cannot tell ; but his name has 
taken “a place in the popular mind of 
France and of Europe with the blood- 
thirsty monsters of myth or of history.” 
When Mr. William Chambers visited Paris 
in 1849, he saw an open sheet of paper 
with the identical proclamation which 
Robespierre had begun to write at the 
Hotel de Ville, when his assailants burst in 
on him, and he was shot through the jaw. 
“ He had got only the length of scrawling 
the words, ‘Courage mes Compatriotes,’ 
when, being struck, the pen fell from his 
hand, and big drops of blood were scattered 
over the paper. Bearing these marks of 
discoloration, how strange a memorial of 
the horrors of 1794!” 

Far more pleasant is it to follow the 
career of Thiers, and to read the account 
of his early literary effort. The episode to 
which his essay gave rise is worth quoting 
in full. “The Academy of Aix,” wrote 
Mr. James Macdonnell, “had offered a 
prize of twenty pounds for the best essay 
on the life of the great moralist Vauven- 
argues, who had lived in the neighbour- 
hood. Thiers, among others, handed in 
an essay, which was by far the best. It 
was unsigned, of course, but it was accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope containing his 
name. Without breaking the envelope, the 
judges learned the secret of the authorship, 
and some of them were too conservative to 
like his defiant liberalism. They did not 
dare to give his essay a second place, but 
they made a compromise by declining to 
award any prize, and inviting a second 
competition. Thiers was more than a 
match for their craft. Writing in hot 
haste another essay on the same subject, 
he sent it to afriend in Paris, who reposted 
it to Aix. The members of the academy 
were delighted to see from the postmark 
that such notice of their academy had been 
taken in the capital, and they were far 
more delighted to find the essay so good as 
to merit the prize. So they gave the first 
place to it, and the second to the essay of 
Thiers. When they opened the envelopes 
containing the names of the writers, they 
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found that the first as well as the second | communication. 


essay had been written by their trouble- 
some young townsman, 

Prize essays are by no means absolutely 
useless. They draw public attention to 
questions which might otherwise be for- 
gotten or ignored; they compel some to 
read the literature of certain neglected 
subjects; and they teach a lesson in 
modesty to many who think themselves 
well informed, and who do not discover 
their ignorance until distanced by their 
competitors. ‘Little localised powers,” 
says Oliver Wendell Holmes, “and little 
narrow streaks of specialised knowledge are 
things men are apt to be very conceited 
about.” In so far as prize essay competi- 
tions help to remove this conceit, they are 
a private and a public good. Still better, 
when they rivet the attention of essayists 
on the overthrow of the evil upon which 
they write. It was a prize essay on the 
question of the lawfulness of holding men 
in slavery which led Clarkson to devote all 
his time, money, and talents to the over- 
throw of the slave traffic; and if every 
prize-essayist became as enthusiastic and 
devoted as Clarkson was, many of our social 
evils would diminish, wrongs would be re- 
medied, and the world would be purified. 





SOME ORIENT PEARLS. 
THE GREEKS, 

THE Romans were a masterful people, 
and used strong language. They were not 
at all complimentary to the Greeks, for 
example, and were apt to apply to them 
the epithet “ mendacious.” In modern 
times the Greeks have been equally un- 
fortunate, and in the phraseology of 
Frenchmen, who boast of their Hellenic 
sympathies, “a Greek” is a synonym for 
“a blackleg.” That, however, does not 
immediately concern us, our object being 
simply to note down a few of the mar- 
vellous stories which they told about India 
and the Indians, and which, after all, 
were not much more apocryphal than the 
tales of some more recent travellers. The 
India actually known to the ancient Greeks 
was limited to the Punjab, though they 
contrived to pick up some, more or less, 
authentic information with reference to 
other parts of the country. It is, indeed, 
a curious thing that men should undertake 
to describe the manners, customs, usages, 
and superstitions of peoples whose language 
is unknown to them, and with whom, con- 
sequently, they can hold no sort of direct 





The phenomenon may 
still be witnessed. You cannot take up a 
book of travels in Northern, Central, and 
Southern Africa without being bored to 
death with whole chapters about the 
religion, the philosophy, the inner life of 
barbarians who trade in their fellow-men 
and have still a hankering after human 
flesh. The special war-correspondents who 
accompanied Alexander the Great in his 
perilous expedition into India appear to 
have obtained an intuitive knowledge of 
the mysteries with which they were 
surrounded, and it is only fair to add that 
on many comparatively abstruse points 
they were wonderfully accurate. A few 
errors, indeed, may be found in Herodotus, 
but then he was well-nigh a century and a 
half earlier than Alexander, and merely 
repeated the tales that had been told to 
him. According to his informants, India 
was situated right against the rising of the 
sun, being separated from that interesting 
locality by a broad tract of sand. The 
Indians who dwelt in the marsh-land 
along the banks of the Indus lived chiefly 
on raw fish, which they caught in canoes 
made out of a single joint of a tall reed. 
This reads like a tall story, but the 
bamboo in those parts attains to a height 
of sixty feet, and boats are really hollowed 
out of the space between two joints, 
Another tribe, called the Padceans, were 
not only addicted to raw flesh, but were 
partial to the—presumably cooked—meat 
of their friends and relatives. If a man, 
for instance, fell sick and seemed likely 
not to recover, his nearest kinsfolk of the 
same sex took counsel together and agreed 
that it would be better to put him to 
death at once, as a lingering illness would 
reduce him to a skeleton and impair the 
flavour of whatever flesh still clung to the 
bones. Thereupon they killed and eat the 
patient. And the women acted in like 
manner, when it fell to their chance to 
have a female invalid to deal with. Now 
and again it happened that a man or a 
woman attained to a green old age in spite 
of the delicate attentions of intimate 
friends, but even then natural death was 
robbed of its victory, for the aged person was 
sacrificed to the gods and duly feasted upon. 

There were, however, other tribes of 
Indians who respected animal life, and yet 
ploughed not their fields, neither did they 
build houses. They lived entirely on 
vegetables, and on the seed of a wild 
plant with a calyx, which was _ boiled, 
calyx and all—an allusion, probably, to 
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rice, which does not grow in the Punjab, 
and could have been known only by hear- 
say. Among these Indians the sick were 
left to nature, and when death appeared 
imminent were driven forth into the wilder- 
ness to die, and become a prey to birds 
and wild beasts. In other respects they 
were very low in the scale of creation, 
and were brutish in their habits. 

To the northward—the Tibet of our 
own days—much gold was _ procured 
through the agency of monstrous ants 
varying in size between a fox and a large 
dog. These huge insects dwelt under- 
ground, and threw up heaps of sand 
glittering with gold. The precious ore was 
gathered in this wise. The Indians who 
occupied the adjacent region went out 
usually with three camels harnessed 
together, the one in the middle being a 
female, while her supporters on either 
side were males. Female camels are 
swifter than males, and carry heavier 
burdens, and for this purpose they were 
always taken while still suckling their 
young. The gold was collected in the 
morning, while the intense heat kept the 
ants in their subterranean homes, for in 
those regions the temperature is higher in 
the forenoon than at any other time of the 
day. The Indian filled his bags as rapidly 
as possible and rode off at full speed, for 
not unfrequently the ants, which were 
exceedingly swift-footed and of great 
endurance, would sally forth and give 
chase. The male camels sometimes grew 
weary, and, being detached, fell behind, 
and were pulled down by their pursuers. 
The female, however, thinking of the foal 


she had left behind at home, pressed for- 


ward unflaggingly, and lodged the Indian 
and his bags of gold-dust in safety. We 
further read that, with the exception of 
the horse, all four-footed beasts and birds 
of all kinds are much larger than their 
congeners in other lands, And here comes 
the first notice of cotton with which we 
are acquainted. ‘‘ There are trees which 
grow wild there, the fruit whereof is a 
wool exceeding in beauty and goodness 
that of sheep. The natives make their 
clothes of this tree-wool.” 

The chief authority on the condition of 
India about three centuries before the 
Christian era is Megasthenes, though his 
writings are known to moderns only 
through the extracts given by Greek 
authors of a later date. He was not, how- 
ever, infallible. He assures us, for instance, 
that an oyster-shell which contains a pearl 





is always found in the midst of a cluster of 
oysters, which gather round it to hide and 
protect it. If the king or queen of an 
oyster-bed is caught, the others are easily 
detached, for they then make no oppo- 
sition, but so long as their sovereign is 
safe, the subjects cling firmly to the rocks, 
and can only be wrenched away by vio- 
lence. Some of his allusions to the state 
of society are interesting. The _philo- 
sophers, whose duty it was to collect all 
manner of information for the use of the 
king, were exempted from tax and tribute 
if they adhered to the truth. Should any- 
one, however, be thrice detected in draw- 
ing upon his imagination for his facts, he 
was condemned to silence for the remainder 
of his days. Husbandmen were peculiarly 
favoured. Even in war-time they were 
unmolested in their useful labours, and 
went on ploughing, sowing, or reaping, 
while hostile armies were marching or 
contending within sight of them. Ships 
of all sizes were the property of the king, 
were built at his charges, and were let out 
on hire. There was no standing army, but 
all able-bodied men of a particular caste were 
supposed to be capable of fighting. Arms 
were served out to them at the beginning 
of a campaign, and were afterwards returned 
by the survivors to the keeper of the mili- 
tary stores. In time of peace these heredi- 
tary warriors took their ease at certain 
stations allotted for their residence, and so 
well were the commissariat and transport 
services arranged that combatants were 
required to “ carry with them nothing else 
than their bodies.” At regular intervals 
on the high-roads pillars were erected, 
inscribed with the distances and directions 
of neighbouring towns. A register was 
kept of births and deaths, and of the mode 
of death, avowedly with a view to the 
collection of fees and taxes. No notice 
was taken of marriages, which remained an 
unknown quantity, much given to variable- 
ness. A stamp was affixed to all manu- 
factured articles, to separate old from new, 
common from fine textures. Those who 
cheated were liable to death. 

The philosophers were divided into two 
classes, named “ Brachmanes” and “ Ger- 
manes.” The former were objects of solici- 
tude even long prior to their birth. Persons 
skilled in the magic arts used incantations 
on behalf of mother and child, and gave 
many wise admonitions, which prospered 
those who listened to them. While yet in 
their infancy, the boys —for girls were 
treated as an encumbrance—were passed 
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on from teacher to teacher, till they 
acquired all the knowledge that could be 
attained. They lived in groves, a little 
way from a town, and abstained entirely 
from animal food. Their couch was formed 
of leaves, or the skins of wild animals; 
their morals were pure and untainted, and 
they passed their time in contemplative 
silence, or in serious discourse. After 
thirty-seven years of irreproachable life, 
they were suffered to return to their 
parental property, if there was any, and to 
indulge more freely in the good things of 
this world. They arrayed themselves in 
linen—or more probably cotton—tunics ; 
they wore gold bracelets and earrings ; they 
indulged in meat, except in the flesh of 
domestic animals, but abstained from acids 
and condiments ; they took to themselves 
many wives, in the hope of having a nume- 
rous offspring to wait upon their fathers, 
for, they argued, “the more nearly any 
person is related to another, the more is 
he bound to attend to his wants.” Wives 
were not permitted to be present at philo- 
sophical discussions, for two reasons. It 
was feared that either they would repeat 
what they had heard to the uninitiated, or 
that they would themselves gather wisdom, 
and desert their husbands, rather than 
submit to their domination. 

The “ Germanes ” were for the most part 
ascetics, dwelling in woods, and living on 
leaves, roots, and wild fruits. What gar- 
ment they wore—and it was minimised— 
was made out of the bark of trees. Their 
chastity and abstinence were their chief 
virtues. Kings came to them to enquire 
into the causes of things, and performed 
worship through their agency. A more 
useful subdivision of this caste were known 
as the Healers—a simple folk, whose food 
was rice and other cereal productions. 
When called in to attend the sick, 
they paid more attention to diet than 
to medicine, and seldom used anything 
but unguents and plaisters. Many of them 
could stand in the same position for a whole 
day. Some pretended to be diviners and 
magicians, but nearly all were mendicants, 
with the exception of a few who had settled 
in large towns. Though deeming it rash 
and foolish to commit suicide, one might 
occasionally be moved to fall upon his sword 
or throw himself over a precipice. 

In one respect the native healers were 
superior to the Greek physicians, for they 
oftentimes succeeded in preventing fatal 
effects from snake-bites, which the others 
never did. 





Arrian, who flourished about the middle 
of the second century of the Christian 
era, was of a sceptical frame of mind and 
had a wholesome distrust of the evidence 
of eye-witnesses. He ridiculed the old 
stories about ants that dug up gold, 
and griffins that guarded the precious 
metals, and declared that none were to be 
found in those parts of India that were 
visited by Alexander and his officers. He 
describes, however, a learned, or rather 
a musical elephant which “beat upon a 
cymbal whilst several others danced to his 
music. Two cymbals were hung between 
his forelegs and one tied to his proboscis 
or trunk. He then, striking the cymbal 
which was tied to his trunk against the 
others between his forelegs alternately, the 
rest of the elephants moved round him as 
in a dance and lifted up or bowed their 
bodies as fitly and justly as the measure 
and reason of the sound seemed to require, 
or as he who played upon the instrument 
directed.” He also speaks, though from 
hearsay, of an elephant dying of grief 
because it had killed its keeper in a moment 
of frenzy. Nearchus, it seems, had pro- 
tested that he once saw the skin of a tiger, 
and that the natives averred that the 
animal, when alive, was as big as a full- 
grown horse, and further, that it would 
leap upon an elephant and strangle it. 
Thereupon Arrian remarks that those he 
saw were like speckled wolves, only a little 
larger, so that he never saw a tiger at all, 
but only a leopard. 

Rich men in those days wore ivory 
earrings, and when they went abroad 
umbrellas were held over their heads to 
screen them from the sun. They were 
fanciful as to their beards, which they 
dyed red, black, grey, purple, or green, 
according as the whim seized them. 
Saddles and bridles of the Greek patterns 
were unknown, but a piece of raw bullock’s 
hide was bound round the lower part of a 
horse’s jaws, to the inner side of which 
common people attached blunted spikes of 
brass or iron, while the wealthier folks 
made use of ivory. What follows imparts 
an unpleasant idea of pain and cruelty : 
“Within the horse’s mouth is a piece of 
iron like a dart, to which the reins are 
fastened. When, therefore, they draw the 
reins, the bit stops the horse, and the short 
spikes thereto fixed make him subservient 
to the rider’s will.” 

From Strabo we learn that the Sophitis 
were wont to put their infirm children to 
death, as they cared for nothing so much 
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as the vigour and shapeliness of the body. 
Their king went forth to meet “the Mace- 
donian madman” in “a garment of gold 
and purple empaled that covered the calfe 
of his legge, and the soles he wore on his 
fete were set with precious stones. All 
hys armes were garnyshed with pearles, 
and had hanging at his eares two precious 
stones (called Berilli), which he delivered 
unto Alexander.” The same writer men- 
tions, without vouching for it, that there 
was a wonderful breed of dogs, four of 
which would tackle a lion. To show 
the tenacity of their grip, one had a leg 
cut off to make him let go, but without 
effect. Then a second leg was sliced off, 
and finally the poor beast was chopped to 
pieces with his teeth still closed on the 
lion’s flesh. After that, the English bull- 
dog may go hide his diminished head. 








A CAT’S-PAW. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. THE CHESTNUTS. 

“So he has really done it,” said Mr. 
Mitford as he folded up a letter which he 
had been reading with close attention, and 
placed it in a drawer of his writing-table. 
“T hardly thought he would carry out his 
threat ; Laurence has got round him so 
often. Well, Laurence deserves it, and, 
after all, Mallison may come home again 
allright, and have plenty of time to change 
his mind. I have heard of wonders being 
done by the voyage.” 

With this, Mr. Mitford, who was alone 
in his private room on the office floor of 
his roomy old house in the main street of 
the quiet well-to-do town of Bassett, put 
his keys in his pocket, glanced round to 
see that all was right, and leaving the 
business premises, vacated by his clerks 
for the day, went upstairs to pay a visit 
to his sister. Mr. Mitford—the very prince 
and beau-ideal of family solicitors, whose 
discretion was unimpeachable, whose busi- 
ness was flourishing, and whose outward 
man was comely and confidence-inspiring — 
was a confirmed bachelor, with a weak- 
ness. Not a tender weakness, unless a 
love of flowers comes under that descrip- 
tion. He had a garden, with a cottage 
attached to it, at a little distance from 
the town, and adjoining The Croft, a 
pretty though not imposing place, the 
property of Mr. Walter Mallison, his client, 
friend, and neighbour, and Mr. Mitford 
had no more vivid ambition in his life 
than to beat the head gardener at The 





Croft in the production of roses. If he 
had succeeded, the feat would not have 
affected the gardener’s master in the least, 
for he was an invalid—an absentee—and he 
did not care about roses. Mrs. Orme, Mr. 
Mitford’s widowed sister, with her son 
Frederick and her daughter Millicent, 
occupied the comfortable old house, with 
the County Bank on one side of it, and 
the Provident Life Insurance Office on the 
other, in which a series of Mitfords, all 
respectable, all entrusted with the business 
matters of the best people in and about 
Bassett, had lived for considerably over a 
century. The great grievance of Mrs. 
Orme’s existence was that her brother 
would not live at home, as she said, but 
preferred a cottage, which she felt morally 
certain was damp, to the substantial house 
in Main Street, and the charms of domestic 
life. There never was a better brother ; 
she and her children owed to him all they 
had, and it was a good deal; but he 
was an oddity, he disliked Frederick’s 
flute-playing and general feebleness, and 
Millicent’s young friends bored him. So 
Mr. Mitford lived at Ailsa Cottage, coming 
into town to his business every day, and 
seeing but little of the inmates of the old 
house. Frederick Orme was in his uncle’s 
office ; he was to have his articles by-and- 
by, and in time to succeed to the business, 
a prospect which Mr. Mitford regarded 
ruefully, for he had not a high opinion of 
his nephew’s brains. But there was no 
one else, and Fred was after all only a 
dabbler, no worse. He might improve ; 
anyhow he was inevitable. 

It was a beautiful evening, late in May, 
and Mr. Mitford was in a hurry to get 
back to Ailsa Cottage, but he wanted, first, 
to give his sister a little bit of vicarious 
pleasure. There was a message for Milli- 
cent in the letter that Mr. Mitford had just 
been reading, and he would deliver it to her 
mother, for he had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that his nephew and niece were out. 

Mrs. Orme, a gentle, worn-looking, but 
pretty woman, still under forty, welcomed 
her brother with unusual animation, and 
even a little flutter of spirits. Mr. Mit- 
ford was a model of discretion, and no 
one ever got any news about his clients’ 
affairs out of him. Now, when a client 
was so old a friend as Mr. Mallison, this 
might fairly be considered aggravating, 
and it was only natural that when her 
brother told Mrs. Orme how Mr. Mallison 
had sent directions to his head gardener, 
Mr. Nettletop, that a lawn-tennis ground 
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was to be laid out at The Croft, and placed 
under the rule and disposition of Miss 
Millicent, she should cut her expressions 
of gratification short, with the purpose of 
letting him know that she was aware there 
was something more in the letter. <A 
bowlful of the very roses with which Mr. 
Mitford was bent on competing, was placed 
on the table by Mrs. Orme’s side, and 
indicated that she had had a visit from 
the housekeeper at The Croft. 

“Mrs. Sheppard brought them,” said 
Mrs. Orme, “and she told me the news.” 

“ What news?” 

“As if you did not know. Laurence 
Mallison’s marriage, of course. You need 
not have been so mysterious, for a thing 
like that was sure to get known. And 
now you may as well tell me who she is.” 

“My dear Emily,” said Mr. Mitford 
gravely, “I am aware that Laurence Mal- 
lison has recently married, but I cannot tell 
you who the lady is, because I do not know.” 

“But you know that Mr. Mallison is so 
enraged that the brothers have quarrelled 
for good and all? They met in Paris, and 
Mr. Mallison told Laurence he should never 
have anything more from him; that he 
was done with him for ever. She must 
be something dreadful ; a French actress, 
Mrs. Sheppard says, and he met her at 
some gambling-place. I am sorry for 
Laurence, I always thought he was not so 
bad as people made him out.” 

“Did you?” said her brother shortly, 
provoked for once out of his usual reticence ; 
“then if you had known as much about 
him as I know, you'd have thought him a 
good deal worse.” 

“ But at all events it will be punishment 
for anything he has done, when his brother 
dies—and he can’t live many months—to 
find everything left away from him to 
hospitals and charities.” 

Mr. Mitford smiled indulgently. He was 
not to be pumped or surprised. “I am 
not sure that Mr. Mallison is so near his 
end,” said he quietly ; “‘ but now I must go. 
You'll tell Millicent about the lawn-tennis 
ground. She can give herown directions, and 
as soon as she pleases.” 

A few days later a registered parcel was 
delivered at Mr. Mitford’s office, opened by 
that gentleman, and found to be a will, 
executed at Naples, by Mr. Walter Mallison 
of The Croft, previous to his departure for 
Melbourne, and forwarded for safe keeping 
to Mr. Mitford. He perused the document, 
nodded his head over it a good deal, and 
locked it up in a brown japanned box— 





one of a number that lined the iron shelves 
of his private room from floor to ceiling— 
on which the words “The Croft Estate ” 
were painted in white letters. Mr. Mit- 
ford’s office was of dimensions of respec- 
tability becoming to the business and its 
traditions; it consisted of a very large 
room on the ground floor, comfortably 
fitted up for the use of his clerks, and two 
smaller rooms on the first floor, commu- 
nicating with each other, and reached 
from the clerk’s room on one side by a short 
staircase and a double door, on the other 
by a broad stair rising from the square and 
roomy hall. All above the red baize door 
on the first landing was within the domain 
of Mrs. Orme. Mr. Mitford’s rooms were 
furnished in a handsome solid style, and no 
visitor could fail to observe the indications 
of substantial and responsible business 
afforded by the “ good ” names on the boxes, 
and the orderly masses of parchments and 
papers disposed upon the heavy mahogany 
tables and bureaus. 

A great many family histories were 
stored away in those boxes, and a good 
many family secrets were hidden in the 
breast of Mr. Mitford. He was thinking 
over some of these as he walked out of the 
town one evening a fortnight later, and 
among them of the quarrel between 
Mr. Walter Mallison and his _ brother, 
which after long simmering had boiled 
over at last. He was still of opinion 
that what had happened, and nobody but 
himself and Mr. Mallison knew what that 
was, served Laurence right. ‘A bad lot 
if ever there was one,” he said to himself ; 
“but the thing that puzzles me is why he 
shouldhavemarried the woman. The notion 
of Laurence Mallison’s marrying at all is 
preposterous, but the notion of his marry- 
ing at such a cost as this is outrageous. 
Let me see, what were the exact words of 
the letter? ‘I had told him distinctly, 
weeks before, that much as I had borne 
and might still bear, I would never endure 
that, where my mother had lived, and 
where I once hoped to have seen another 
as good as she was, a woman who would 
have been unfit to associate with her should 
live. He knew I was in earnest; I put 
the matter in the strongest words I could 
find, to make him count the cost. I made 
him a liberal offer on the other hand, and 
I left him in the hope that the only motive 
that could reasonably be expected to in- 
fluence him—self-interest—would tell, and 
the marriage be prevented. That hope 
has proved vain. I have refused to see 
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him, I have told him that I had done 
what I said I should do, and there is an 
end of the matter. He called at the hotel 
where I was staying—I believe the woman 
was with him—and quite edified the French 
doctor whom he chanced to meet, by his 
fraternal sentiments. That was on my 
worst day, I did not know it at the time.’ 

“ What a pity it was,” so ran the lawyer's 
thoughts in continuation, “that Mallison’s 
own marriage did not come off. He has 
never got over that, and the girl made a 
bad exchange by all accounts. Why, there’s 
Millicent, and who has she got with her?” 
He was passing the open gates of The 
Croft, and three persons were close to them 
on the inner side: his niece, his nephew, 
and a lady whom he had never before seen. 
The stranger was young, handsome, and 
dressed in widow’s weeds. She had not, 
however, any corresponding sadness of 
aspect, but was laughing gaily (a becoming 
action, for her teeth were faultless), ap- 
parently at something Frederick Orme had 
said, and giving him a bewitching glance, 
just as Mr. Mitford first observed her. The 
next minute Millicent was introducing her 
uncle to her new friend, Mrs. Armytage, 
with something of triumph in hertone. It 
was not often that Millicent could indulge 
her inclination to gush with so fair an 
excuse. Mrs. Armytage was a new arrival 
at Bassett, had been so fortunate as to 
make Miss Orme’s acquaintance, and as 
she loved the country, and adored flowers, 
Miss Orme had just given her the great 
pleasure of a walk in the grounds and 
gardens of The Croft. And Mr. Nettletop 
had actually shown her the ‘ houses” 
himself. She had heard wonders of Mr. 
Mitford’s roses; if there was anything 
she worshipped, it was roses. She con- 
sidered it a sin to cut them, that was 
not her notion of caring for them—might 
she see them at some convenient time ? 
Frederick and Millicent furtively exchanged 
frightened looks, but were astonished by 
the prompt politeness of their uncle’s 
reply, and the following afternoon, Sunday, 
was fixed for a visit by Mrs. Armytage 
and Miss Orme to Ailsa Cottage. 

“T can tell you I shall come too, though 
he did not ask me,” said Frederick sullenly, 
as the three young people walked on 
towards the town, and Mrs. Armytage’s 
fine eyes looked unqualified approval of 
his resolve. The visit was made, the 
réses were rapturously admired, and Mrs. 
Armytage deepened the favourable im- 
pression she had made upon Mr. Mitford by 





refusing to allow even one of the blooms 
to be sacrificed for her. He had never made 
himself so agreeable to anyone within the 
memory of his nephew and niece. 

“ Tell you what it is, Mrs. Armytage,” 
said Frederick Orme, in his graceful way, 
“the governor has fallen in love with 
you.” 

“Nonsense, Mr. Orme! I don’t like 
joking of that kind.” She did not look as 
if she resented it particularly, nevertheless. 
“ Mr, Mitford is a charming elderly gentle- 
man, and so kind to me that I think I shall 
take courage to tell him some of my 
troubles, and ask his advice.” 

“ Shouldn’t have thought you had any 
troubles, I’m sure, for you are always as 
bright as—as Aurora,” says Frederick, 
making a dash at the simile ; “ but if you 
have, you can’t do better.” 

Mrs. Armytage’s frankness of manner 
was as conspicuous as were her good looks. 
Her new friends knew all about her almost 
immediately. She was the only daughter 
of a gentleman of high position in the 
Indian Civil Service, and having lost her 
husband after one year of marriage, was 
about to rejoin her parents in India. 
She had come to Bassett on the recom- 
mendation of a friend who had secured 
lodgings for hers; and hoped to join her 
there in a short time. Mrs, Armytage 
never said to anyone that her marriage 
had not been a happy one, and that she 
was not a disconsolate widow ; she had too 
much good taste, she was too well-bred to 
make such a confidence, but somehow she 
conveyed an impression of that kind, and 
when Millicent and her brother and their 
friends talked about the pretty young 
widow, some one would be sure to say, 
“Poor thing! I’m sure Armytage was a 
brute.” 

It is to be presumed that Mr. Mitford 
could have satisfied society on that point, 
if he had thought proper to do so, for the 
pretty young widow speedily “ put herself 
into his hands,” as she said, in a tone of 
touching dependence, and the client’s chair 
was occupied by her slender figure and 
lugubrious crape draperies with a frequency 
which was lavish indeed, if considered from 
the point of view of costs. Mr. Mitford,who 
was not generally tolerant of prolixity, and 
had a remarkable faculty for keeping a 
client to the point of his or her discourse, 
never looked at the time-piece on the 
mantelshelf while Mrs. Armytage was with 
him, or instructed one of the three clerks 
to bring him an urgent message, or a letter 
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with “ Wait Answer” on the cover, in a 
handwriting singularly like hisown. None 
of the remedies for boredom familiar to 
busy men were employed against Mrs. 
Armytage by Mr. Mitford, for the simple 
reason that she did not bore him. He had 
not fallen in love with her, as Frederick 
suggested, but she interested him ; she was 
so pretty, she stated her business so clearly, 
she talked so pleasantly on a number of 
topics which were not business at all. 

Frederick Orme had fallen in love with 
Mrs. Armytageatfirst sight. Sheingratiated 
herself with his mother, and his sister pre- 
ferred her to all her other particular friends. 
Mrs. Armytage might therefore be pro- 
nounced to be a success in the small sphere 
which at present she adorned. 

The lawn-tennis ground had been laid 
out, and Millicent Orme found her con- 
sequence very much increased by the 
distinguished favour which Mr. Mallison 
had bestowed upon her. 
who at all misinterpreted that favour 


' Mallison who was concerned. 


a young lady whom he met in London. She 
was a Miss Burgess; I believe she was very 
pretty. Her parents were strict in their 
notions, and some stories were told them 
about Mr. Mallison which made them 
resolve that their daughter should not 
marry him. They took her abroad, and 
made her break off the engagement. I 
believe the stories were all true, only it 
was Mr. Laurence and not Mr. Walter 
When Mr. 
Mallison got at the truth, he followed the 
Burgess family to some foreign country —I 
don’t know what, but he was too late ; the 
girl had been persuaded to marry some 
man who was to her father’s liking, and I 


have heard that Mr. Mallison met her on 


was her new, but devoted friend. The | 
pretty widow looked knowing, and hinted | 


that it was not kind of Millicent to treat 
her with so much reserve. Of course more 
fortunate friends than herself would before 
long see Millicent reigning at The Croft. 
Sheshould be in India then. She quite envied 
her ; it was the sweetest place. And when 
did Millicent expect Mr. Mallison to return? 
Miss Orme regarded the caressing speaker 
with ingenuous surprise, but answered 
without embarrassment : 

“What in the world can you be think- 
ing about? I thought you knew that 
Mr. Mallison is a confirmed invalid, that 
nobody thinks he will ever come back from 
Melbourne, and that he will certainly never 
marry.” 

‘Indeed, I am very sorry to hear this ; 
it dispels a pretty little dream of mine.” 

“Qh, never mind that,” said Milicent 
with a very becoming blush; her own pretty 
little dream was all about a certain young 
curate, and the attractions of The Croft 
touched her not. 


“ But why will he not marry ?” persisted | 


Mrs. Armytage. “Is ita romantic story? Do | 


tell me, I delight in a romance of real life.” | 


“Tt happened years ago; I don’t know 


_ wreck when he came home. 
The only person | 


her wedding tour. I hope that is not true ; 
it would be too hard. At all events, it 
was on that journey he fell ill, and I have 
heard my uncle say he was a complete 
He has been 
very little at The Croft since then, but 
always very kind and nice to us when there, 
and he and my uncle are good friends.” 

* And the brother—do you know him?” 

* Not at all. Mr. Laurence Mallison has 
not been here for several years. He isa 
very bad man indeed, I believe, and it is a 
very good thing that he will never be 
master at The Croft.” 

“Won't he?” asked Mrs. Armytage 
carelessly. ‘‘ Who will, then?” 

‘“* Nobody knows.” 

“Oh yes, somebody knows—your uncle 
must know; but, to be sure, that is the 
same as nobody. And the poor man is 
dying of consumption, I think you said?” 

“Yes, I believe so. You see how 
different the state of the case is from what 
you imagined.” 

“ Yes, indeed, and more’s the pity.” 

Millicent said no more; somehow she did 
not feel disposed to confide in her friend 
about thecurate. Mrs. Armytage wascharm- 
ing, but curates and cottages were not 
ol jects calculated to arouse her sympathies. 
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MISS FROHAWK’S MARRIAGE. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs, PENDER CUDLIP). 


CHAPTER I. BROOK AND RIVER MEET. 


“ Anp, mother darling, you’re always so_ 
kind that I know you won’t mind my bring- | 


ing my favourite friend for the last year, 
Violet Frohawk, down with me to see our 
new home. I have read all your descriptions 
of house, garden, rookery, parish, and church | 
to her, and she’s longing to see them all 
almost as much as I am. You'll all like | 
her, I know, and Bertie will fall in love | 
with her. But, no matter; Bertie must | 
take care of himself. Only say that Violet | 
may come.” 

This is a portion of a letter addressed to | 


Mrs. Pembroke by her daughter Evelyn, | 


who is just about to leave ‘the school at 
which she has been at Bayswater for twelve 
years “ for good.” 

The Pembrokes have only recently taken 


possession of the Vicarage of St. Guy’s on 
the north coast of Cornwall. Mr. Pembroke, | 


having led a nomadic existence as a curate 
for the twenty-six years he has been in 
orders, has at last been found worthy of 
preferment, chiefly—as he himself shrewdly 


suspects—because other men have shrank | 


from the romantically beautiful desolation 
and isolation of St. Guy’s. 





| 
| They are a sanguine couple these Pem- 


brokes. So though when they reach their 

/new home they find the house in bitter bad 
| repair, the gardens a waste, and the parish 
|a howling wilderness of dissent, they put 
their shoulders to the wheel, and prepare 
according to their respective lights to bring 
comfort out of chaos, and Church-feeling 
out of a variety of sectarian creeds which 
'are all based on intense self-righteousness 
and self-satisfaction with the same. 

The village itself creeps half round the 
base of a grand hill called Guy’s Beacon, 
from the summit of which nearly the whole 
‘of the county can be clearly seen. The 
beeen round about bristles with mine 

| chimneys, from which no smoke issues, 
flanked by colossal wheels that have ceased 
| to go round. Ugliness and failure are 
| stamped on the landscape, blurred as it is 
| by these deserted mines. But beauty and 
‘grandeur are the characteristics of the 
coast, where bold headland after headland 
stretches out into the wildly raging Atlantic, 
whose mighty waves veil the coast-line per- 
petually with a lacework of far-reaching 
spray. 

The inhabitants of St. Guy’s are tradi- 
tionally reported to be the most guileless of 
beings. Of them it is told that they once 
upon a time built a hedge wherein to enclose 
a cuckoo. Another legend is that a sailor, 
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bringing home an ostrich-egg with him from 
foreign parts, gave it to his old friends of 
St. Guy’s, telling them that it was found in 
a “mare’s nest,” and that if they rolled it 
from the top of Guy’s Beacon to the bottom 
a foal would come out of it possessed of 
some marvellous qualities. They followed 
his instructions, and the egg in rolling down 
started a hare, opportunely breaking itself 
against a convenient piece of granite 
instantly after. The hare was assumed to 
be the wonderful promised foal, and the 
fleetest horses in the west are supposed to 
have the blood of “the horse that was 
hatched on St. Guy’s” in their veins, 

Toa great extent the renowned simplicity 
of the men of St. Guy’s is a thing of the 
past. They are chiefly miners of various 
degrees, and it is a fact that working under- 
ground has a sharpening instead of a 
stultifying effect on the intellect. The 
miner is always in peril, and his danger 
would be deadly if he and his comrades did 
not keep accurate time in the management 
of the mechanism by means of which they 
descend into the bowels of the earth, and 
ascend into the light of the sun again. 

On the outskirts of the village, well in 
view from the high-road that leads to the new 
cathedral town, Truro, a huge, staring, pre- 
tentious, unbeautiful house stands, de- 
manding observation from all who pass that 
way. This is the residence of a gentleman 
who calls himself the Squire of St. Guy’s, 
Mr. Treffry. His father, a working miner, 
“ struck oil” in a tin-mine, and built him- 
self a gaudy house with the proceeds. He 
married a poor young lady who taught him 
to read and write and to be ambitious for 
the children whom she bore him. 

Accordingly he sent his son Guy (called 
after the place of his birth) to college, 
where in the estimation of his immediate 
circle of relatives, he learnt to be “a perfect 
gentleman,” and to know what was due to 
him from those inferior persons who were 
poor and less pretentious than himself. 

He was the head of the house—the master 
of Guy’s Court, and still unmarried when 
the Pembrokes went to St. Guy’s. And as he 
was their only neighbour in the social sense 
within a radius of four miles, there was a 





little excitement felt by the mother of 
pretty just-grown-up Evelyn who was coming 
home so soon for good. 


The garden has been brushed, and combed, 
and cropped with such care and skill that 
there is a fair promise of abundance and 
beauty in the coming summer. Paint and 
paper have been applied with judicious 
liberality to the hitherto murky walls. The 
pretty quaint furniture which has travelled 
nearly all over England with its owners is 
now settled, permanently they hope, in the 
Vicarage of St. Guy’s. Mr. Pembroke is 
zealously at work striving to make his 
people rightly understand the meaning of 
the Lent through which they are passing, 
and to make it a fitting prelude to that 
joyful Easter which is coming. And Mrs. 
Pembroke is taxing her taste and ingenuity 
to make the rooms set aside for her 
daughter and her guest as pretty and 
charming as the tact of woman can design 
and the taste of girls desire. 

Mr. Bertram Pembroke, home for a brief 
holiday from his arduous labours in the 
War Office, is the only one in the house 
who neither feels nor feigns the slightest 
interest in this coming guest. He is four- 
and-twenty now, seven years older than the 
sister whom he still regards as quite a 
child, and immeasurably above all such 
puerile feeling as curiosity as to her 
companions. A good-looking, gentlemanly, 
agreeable young fellow, a little too much 
given to remembering that he is a War 
Office clerk perhaps, but utterly void of the 
obnoxious qualities of bumptiousness, pre- 
tension, or servility to so-called social 
superiors. 

Easter has come, and with it are coming 
the two girls who are to brighten up 
dull old St. Guy’s with their pretty new- 
fashioned London costumes and gay girlish 
presence. 

Coming very near and very fast, for they 
are passing the glorious Bodmin Woods 
while it is still early in the afternoon, and 
they only left Paddington by the Flying 
Dutchman. A couple of tall slender young 


women, looking somewhat alike at the first 
glance by reason of the similarity in the 
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cut and material of their travelling-dresses, 
but differing widely when scanned more 
closely in form, feature, complexion, and 
expression. 

The vicar’s only daughter is a blue-eyed 
laughing child still. Fair, frank-faced, and 
free-mannered as a child should be. Grace- 
ful by nature, full of the joy of youth and 
life. Affectionate, unselfish, and a little 
enthusiastic. 

Violet Frohawk, Evelyn’s chosen favourite 
friend, has the beauty of eyes that are as 
purple as the flowers whose name she bears, 
and of hair that is wavy and luxuriant, and 
of a rich bronze-brown tint that no dye can 
imitate. Shehas the beauty of a perfect figure 
proudly carried, and the art of making the 
most of her appearance ; of never neglecting 
for a single moment to set it off and show 
it to the best advantage to the best people. 
A girl who has as many shades of manner 
as the chameleon has of colour, and who 
knows to a nicety to whom to show each 
and everyone of these cleverly graduated 
shades. An intelligent being who has 
conned and learnt the lesson well, that her 
face and figure are her fortune, and who is 
resolved that they shall bring her a good 
one. A girl who, once let her feet rest 
firmly on the first rung of the social ladder, 
will steadily ascend, caring very little what 
happens to the ladders as soon as her feet 
are off them. 

Withal a charming young lady, and the 
favourite friend of Evelyn Pembroke—a 
girl who reposes unlimited confidence in 
pretty, calculating, cautious, fascinating 
Violet. 

“So at last I’m in the land of Tre, Pol, 
and Pen—the land through which Launcelot 
rode with Guinevere, and beautiful knights 
killed more beautiful dragons—just as ultra- 
chivalrous and ideal people go on doing to 
the present day,” Miss Frohawk says, as 
they rush away from the Bodmin Woods 


into the dreary undermined country 
beyond. 
“Yes, there’s a Tre in. our parish, 


mother says,” Evelyn responds gleefully, “a 
Mr.——” 

“A tree! do you mean to say there is 
only one?” Violet interrupts. 





*“ No, no, not a tree of that sort, but a 
man whose name begins with Tre—Mr. 
Treffry, the squire of St. Guy’s; he’s a 
regular hunting and shooting man—very - 
rich, and——” 

“A fineold English gentleman altogether?” 
Violet interrogates. ‘ What’s his wife like, 
and his sisters, and his cousins, and his 
aunts?” 

“‘He’s a fine young English gentleman, 
with no wife at all ; but Bertie will tell you 
all about him; Bertie has been riding his 
horses, and dining with him.” _ 

“ Bertie will have to forgive me if I call 
him by his name from the first. I’ve got 
the habit from you,” Miss Frohawk says, 
slipping her hand into Evelyn’s arm. 

“ T think Bertie will like it,” Evelyn says, 
making sagacious eyes at her friend ; “he’s 
awfully fond of pretty people, so, of course, 
he'll be fond of you.” 

Violet shakes her head. 

“‘T hope no one will be fond of me for a 
long, long time to come; mother wants me 
at home, society is beginning to bore her, 
and so she wants me to entertain people and 
manage things; you see father’s position 
compels him to receive a great deal, and so,” 
with a sigh, “I shall be in the whirl.” 

As Evelyn knows that “ father’s position’ 
is the dazzling one of clerk in a naval 
dockyard, she is not so much impressed 
with this statement respecting it as Violet 
desires, 

“Oh well, I hope you won’t find our 
country village so very, very dull after a 
seaport town,” she says. 

And then they give their minds to every 
station as they pass, and hope the next 
may be Truro, where Bertie is to meet 
them. 

Bertie does meet them at Truro in a well- 
built little Pendragon, drawn by an equally 
well-built pony, and Violet at first sight of 
him begins to make calculations. 

“He goes to a good tailor, and he knows 
how to drive. I wonder what income he 
has, and what his chances of promotion are,” 
she says to herself as they go rapidly 
spinning along the road to St. Guy’s. And 
then she remembers what she has heard 
about Mr. Treffry, the rich unmarried squire 
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of the place, and reminds herself that she 
must be careful. 

But Bertie, with his handsome face and 
easy address, makes her careless once or 
twice, and against her will she finds that 
she is laying herself out to please him before 
this first evening is over. 

It is a very sweet, hearty, jolly, kindly, 
enjoyable, simple evening that they spend 
at the vicarage. The drawing-room is all 
high art cretonnes, radiance, and flowers, 
and for the first hour after dinner the two 
girls find plenty to do in arranging and 
re-arranging glasses of hyacinths and pots of 
ferns and bulbs. Then Mr. Pembroke and 
Bertie come in, and Evelyn has to sing to 
her father. 

Very sweetly the young girl pipes, and 
very proudly her parents listento her. She 
seems to have a bird in her throat, and 
it is delightful to hear her, though there is no 
science in her song as they all know well. 
But it is pretty and pleasant to listen to, 
and much parental satisfaction is felt at 
hearing it. 

* And now you must hear Violet,” Evelyn 
says, rising from the piano, and with a 
careless complacent air Violet lounges over 
to the piano, seats herself, and begins. 

Her voice has a discordant metallic ring 
in it, nevertheless she has the science of 
singing so perfectly by heart, that she holds 
her audience in silent half-admiring thrall 
by the mere force of superior skill and 
knowledge. She has, in fact, taste, tact, 
talent, and cultivation, and Bertie, who 
mentally compared her first notes to the 
familiar cat upon the tiles, finds himself 
attracted and thrilled before she has finished 
the first verse. 

The song she sings is a commonplace one 
enough, with a silly refrain : 

For I will marry my own love, 
My own love, my own love, 


For I will marry my own love, 
For true of heart am I. 


But she puts its fullest meaning into the 
weak words, and points that subtly at the 
handsome young War Office clerk. 

“She’s not the girl to kick over every 
consideration of comfort for the sake of 
marrying for love,” Bertie tells himself 





cynically. But he says this on the first 
evening be it remembered, when Miss 
Frohawk has only had one opportunity. 

Two or three days after the arrival of 
these girls at St. Guy’s, there is a good deal 
going on in Truro, both in the Church and 
the world. In the morning a conference is 
held, at which all the clergy in the diocese 
are present, and on the following day 
there is an oratorio, in which several of 
our grandest public singers are to take 
part. 

It comes about that Evelyn is the only 
one of the vicarage party who cares to 
accompany Mr. Pembroke on his expedition, 
which is to extend over three days, From 
the first Bertie has put it on record that he 
does not mean to go. Then after a little 
hesitation and vacillation Violet Frohawk 
cries off, declaring that she is weary of 
society, and sick of big musical festivals. 
And as her guest refuses to go, Mrs. 
Pembroke is perforce compelled to stay 
at home to keep the retiring Violet in 
countenance. 

These three days are filled to the brim 
with the very wine of life to Evelyn 
Pembroke. Mr. Treffry, their wealthy 
sporting neighbour at Guy’s Court, meets 
them in the street on the day of their 
arrival, and is introduced by Mr. Pembroke 
to his child. Mr. Treffry is here with 
his mail-phaeton and high-stepping horses, 
with his two neat-looking grooms, and 
all his customary self-assurance and satis- 
faction ; and he is staying at the hotel at 
which the Pembrokes are sojourning. 

Guy Treffry is the finest, best-looking, 
boldest, bonniest specimen of manhood who 
has yet crossed Evelyn’s path, and frankly 
as he shows his admiration for her, so frankly 
does she show that she delights in it. 
Culture has done a good deal for this son of 
an uneducated working miner, association 
with gentle people has done more. Never- 
theless the fierce uncontrolled passions of 
the lower classes are his by inheritance, 
and wealth and luxury have developed 
them. 

Violent in everything, in his pleasures, 
his pastimes, his speculations, his likes and 
dislikes, his hates and his loves, he is merely 
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consistently violent in his suddenly con- 
ceived passionate love for the pretty blonde 
who is scarcely more than a child yet. 
That she should be conscious of it, see it in 
every glance, feel it in every clasp he gives 
her trembling hand, be thrilled by it with 
an intensity that is half pain, half pleasure, 
is only natural. Everyone around them can 
see it, for, like a real noble savage, Mr. 
Treffry makes no effort to subdue the ex- 
pression of his emotions. He turns himself 
intothe girl’s shadow. He almostdevours her 
with his looks of love. He buys up nearly 
all the flowers in the town in order to present 
her with bouquets on every appropriate and 
inappropriate occasion. He is blind to 
every other object than her face and form ; 
deaf to every other sound than her voice. 
In short, he adores her with the same 
vigour and ardour with which he hunts, and 
dances, and gambles, and drinks of every 
pleasure that comes within his reach, 

He whispers warm words to her all 
through the concert which winds up the 
musical festivities on the third night of their 
stay, and as they walk back to their hotel, 
he contrives to detach her from her father’s 
arm, and lead her a sufficient number of 
paces ahead to enable him to ask her to be 
his wife without being overheard. 

Ardently and fluently does he speak, for 
his fiery inclination is altogether in the 
cause he pleads. And happily the girl 
listens, for all her heart has gone out to this 
wildly impassioned lover, who has about 
him in addition to his personal attractions, 
all the glow and dash of health and position. 

It is a great match for the vicar’s daughter, 
and the vicar is not weak enough to under- 
rate its manifold advantages. To have 
Evelyn established at Guy’s Court, which 
she will soon refine and beautify, will be a 
great good thing for the parish as well as 
for themselves. Moreover, Evelyn has sur- 
rendered her fresh untried heart to the man, 
independent of his being the owner of 
Guy’s Court. Soa cordial assent is given 
to Mr. Treffry’s impetuous offer, and Evelyn 
goes home in her lover’s mail-phaeton, her 
father riding by the side, in order to tone 
down the astonishment which passers-by 
might feel at her occupying such a position. 





They reach the vicarage about noon, and 
Evelyn has no need to tell her mother the 
story. Mrs. Pembroke reads it in her 
child’s face. “I am so happy,” she whispers, 
hugging her mother round the neck, and 
then Guy Treffry comes forward; rather 
bashfully for him, and asks to be received 
as a son. 

The young couple, absorbed in them- 
selves, and in their visions of future happi- 
ness, spend a morning that is like a poem 
to Evelyn, it is so full of melody and love 
and beauty. So entirely is she concentred 
on herself and Guy that she forgets that 
Violet Frohawk is staying with her ; forgets 
the existence of such a person indeed, nor 
is her recollection of her brother much more 
vivid. 

The happy hours speed on till two o’clock, 
then the luncheon-bell summons them from 
the plantation, which is carpeted with blue- 
bells, and sweet with wood-ruff and lilies of 
the valley.’ Evelyn almost blushes as she 
encounters the parlour-maid’s approving 
gaze when Mr. Treffry seats himself with 
an air of approved proprietorship by his 
latest acquisition—blushes, and holds her 
head down for a moment, then looks up 
and sees the vacant places opposite her. 

‘‘Oh, where are Bertie and Violet?” she 
asks, struck with sudden contrition for her 
forgetfulness of them all this time. 

Mrs. Pembroke laughs, but looks vexed, 
as mothers are apt to look when their 
penniless sons absent themselves from 
family meals with pretty, equally penniless 
damsels. 

“ Bertie and Violet are very thoughtless,” 
she says; “they take such long walks in 
search of ferns and wild flowers that they 
are never in to sit down with me to either 
luncheon or dinner.” 

“ Perhaps they are better employed,” Mr. 
Treffry suggests ; ‘“‘making love, I expect, 
if Violet is a young iady,” and Mrs. Pem- 
broke feels uneasily that it is within the 
bounds of possibility that the future son-in- 
law may be blunt almost to coarseness. 

“Violet is my greatest friend, and she’s 
the prettiest and dearest girl in the world,” 
Evelyn says; “she’s such a favourite in 
society, people can’t make enough of her, 
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and she’s so clever too; she sings and acts 
beautifully.” 

“ Well, get up private theatricals, and she 
can play Juliet to your brother’s Romeo,” 
Mr. Treffry says dryly, and Mrs. Pembroke 
replies : 

“Hardly a part to suit her I should say. 
Lady Teazle, or Miss Hardcastle would 
either of them be parts to fit her like a 
glove.” 

“Poor Bertie, I suppose he’s like all the 
others ; men go down before her like shot 
partridges,” Evelyn says complacently. 

“Have you that statement on good 
authority, Evelyn?” her father asks, laugh- 
ing, and Mrs. Pembroke puts in: 

“On Miss Frohawk’s only, I believe ; 
she is very naive about repeating all the 
compliments and flattering things that are 
said to her.” 

“ But, hang it all, a girl should draw the 
line about the offers she gets,” Mr. Treffry 
says, shaking his head, and as he says it the 
subject of their conversation comes in. 

She is in a very becoming walking-dress ; 
her face is lovelier than ever from some 
source of pleased excitement at present un- 
known to the group assembled at the table. 
Her hands are full of flowers and ferns. 
Her self-possessed easy grace of manner is 
fascinatingly perfect. Mr. Treffry stares 
at her, as he is apt to stare when he sees 
anything that is utterly different to aught he 
has ever seen before. 

Violet takes in the situation at a glance, 
and conveys her approving congratulations 
to Evelyn by a light pressure on the 
shoulder, as she stoops to kiss Evelyn’s 
uplifted, happy, blushing face. Then Mr. 
Treffry is introduced to her, and in a few 
minutes Bertie comes in looking embarrassed, 
for Violet has this morning promised herself 
to him, and he is beginning to feel doubtful 
about what he shall do with her. 


CHAPTER II. ENGAGED, 


THE two girls have an immense deal to 
do and think and talk about. Evelyn opens 
her heart entirely on the subject of her 
engagement and the happiness it has already 
brought, and the deeper happiness that she 
confidently expects it will bring her. And 





Violet listens and responds, and says right 
things at the right time, with the most 
admirable sympathy. But she does not tell 
the story of her own betrothal to Bertie, for 
some reason which she does not care to 
define to herself. 

She has accepted Bertie Pembroke, for the 
simple reason that she wishes to have an 
alternative in case she finds her home life 
less dazzling and full of excitement than she 
has pictured it to the Pembrokes. She 
does not intend that her engagement shall 
fetter her in any way. ‘The link with 
Bertie will be very binding on him, and on 
his family whose house she will deign to 
make her home whenever it seems good to 
her to do it. But she does not intend to 
let it cramp any of her operations. If no 
better match offers she will be fidelity itself 
to Bertie, and in time will, she fully believes, 
make him a most excellent wife. But at 
present she is on debatable ground, and will 
or will not as the case may be. 

She has been very sweet and wary with 
Bertie. 

“ Don’t say anything about our stupidity, 
Bertie ; wait till I’ve made your mother and 
sister love me, before you tell them that I 
am to be your wife. I’ve no fortune, you 
know, and I think your people think a lot 
about money.” 

“Then youre wrong; mine are the 
least mercenary people in the world; it 
would be all the same to mother whether 
you had a fortune, or a fine crop of debts ; 
she will regard you as my choice—my wife, 
and will love you and be proud of you.” 

“It’s very funny, and I don’t know why, 
but everyone is proud of me,” Violet says 
with fine complacency. 

“‘There’s such a lot of confusion going 
on now about Evelyn and Treffry that I 
think we'll keep our little affair dark fora 
few days, shall we, Violet?” Bertie suggests 
rather lamely, for he is so proud of her 
that he can’t quite understand why he 
should hesitate to proclaim her his own 
before all the world. 

“Yes, that is exactly what I wish,” she 
says eagerly ; “it would be so selfish to 
speak of what we have half settled just 
now, while the bloom is on the rye about 
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Evelyn’s engagement ; we understand each 
other, and that must be enough for us for 
some time to come.” 

“T shall tell my father and write to yours 
in a few days,” he says promptly. 

“Yes; that will be quite right if you 
substitute ‘weeks’ for ‘days.’ We can’t 
marry for twelve months, you say , that 
yourself, so why should we hamper our- 
selves by announcing our engagement till 
we're found out ?” 

“You're rather cool about it, Vi.” 

“Not cool, only prudent; if I were known 
to be ‘ engaged,’ half a hundred people would 
be at me directly I got home to know when 
the marriage was to come off; you don’t 
know how one’s dear friends torture an 
‘engaged’ girl with enquiries and innuen- 
does and sympathy. I mean to announce 
my engagement and wedding-day at the 
same time, and as you can’t settle the wed- 
ding-day yet——” 

“ Hang it all, Vi, if you're ready to marry 
on a limited income and rough it, I am !” 

“But I don’t think I am ready to do 
that ; I should hate to ‘rough it,’ and you 
must never ask me to do it.” 

**'You’ve no ‘love in a cottage’ blood in 
you?” 

“ Not a drop,” she answers laughingly, 
but she winds her arms about him as she 
speaks, and he feels that he has it in him to 
make her endure love in a cottage patiently 
with him. 

Mr. Treffry is at the vicarage from early 
morn till dewy eve during the ensuing 
week, and Evelyn is supremely happy. 

Half a happy day is spent at Guy’s Court, 
where a splendid luncheon is organised for 
the delectation of the bride-elect, her family 
and friend. 

It is a very happy half-day, for Violet 
Frohawk throws herself into the spirit of 
the thing, and reviews the house and all 
that is in it with keenest interest. Evelyn 
has besought the charming friend whom she 
loves and admires, and trusts so absolutely, 
to ‘get on’ and ‘ make friends’ with Guy. 

And the charming friend obeys Evelyn, 
and ‘gets on’ with Mr. Guy Treffry in a 
way that would not seem good in Bertie’s 
eyes if she were not already bound to Bertie 





himself. As it is he regards the rapidly 
developing intimacy complacently, and dwells 
tolerantly on the prospect of the future 
amity, fraternity, and equality that will 
exist between his wealthy brother-in-law 
and sister, and Violet and himself. , 

“Miss Frohawk won’t find the culinary 
department very interesting, I’m afraid,” 
Guy Treffry says, when the housekeeper 
proposes showing the domestic offices to her 
future mistress and that lady’s mother. 
And Violet, answering a glance he has per- 
mitted himself to level at her, says: 

“Well, to tell the truth I am rather 
tired. Your beautiful grounds and spacious 
rooms and corridors tax one’s pedestrian 
powers. I'll sit down in the conservatory ; 
I’m never dull or lonely if I have flowers 
about me.” 

“Tl stay with you,” Mr. Treffry rejoins 
gallantly. “Im not much good in a dis- 
cussion on the merits of rival stoves and 
saucepans. Where’s Bertie? I never saw 
such a fellow in my life for horses; he’s 
off to the stables like a shot.” 

Evelyn, the young coming queen, is 
naturally very anxious to visit the dominion 
over which she is to reign, from one end to 
the other. ‘The drawing-rooms and saloon, 
the dining-hall, library, and picture-gallery, 
the bedrooms, bath-room, hall, conservatories, 
gardens, and greenhouses have all had their 
fair share of attention from her. Now she 
is giving herself a lesson in the womanly 
art of housekeeping pride in the depart- 
ments of household linen and kitchen 
utensils. 

The linen-closet at Guy’s Court is a fair- 
sized room, shelved and lettered, and is in 
itself rather an important possession. The 
china-closet is no less satisfactory, and the 
plate-room is a revelation of the silver- 
smith’s art. Their combined charms exer- 
cise a detaining influence on Evelyn, who 
almost forgets how much in love she is, and 
how essential the presence of Guy Trefiry 
is to her happiness, while she is inspecting 
the many beautiful things with which Guy 
Treffry is going to endow her. 

Meanwhile Violet Frohawk is sitting 
among the roses and camellias, and sweet 
scented azaleas and stephanotis in the con- 
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servatory. By her side is Mr. Treffry, and 
Bertie still lingers among the horses in the 
stable. 

“Yes, I always took an interest in you 
from the first time I heard Evelyn mention 
you,” Violet says in tones that she makes 
purposely sweet and low as an eolian harp. 
“ Mrs. Pembroke is rather good at descrip- 
tion ; I realised this place perfectly before 
I came here to-day.” 

“Ts she equally good at sketching indi- 
viduals?” he asks. 

“You mean——” she hesitates, and looks 
up at him appealingly. 

“T mean did she bring my humble self 
as vividly before your mind’s eye as she did 
my place?” 

“Oh no! at least, if she described you 
Evelyn never read the description; but I 
seemed to know the place by heart when I 
came here to-day.” 

“ And you're not disappointed in it ?” 

“ Disappointed ! how could any one pos- 
sibly be that; but since I’ve known you, 
I’ve not thought so much about Guy’s 
Court.” 

“Has knowing me made you dislike the 
place that shares my name?” he whispers 
boldly, bending over her. 

“ Knowing you has made me afraid for 
the first time in my life,” she murmurs. 

“ Afraid! afraid of me!” 

‘**No, of myself.” 

** And knowing you has made me fearless 
of everything that may stand in the way of 
my winning you,” he cries in those heated 
fervent tones, which seem to mean so much, 
and generally when tested mean so little. 

She lifts a thin white hand in warning. 

“Hush! What will Evelyn—what will 
all the Pembrokes think if I tell them of 
this folly?” 

“Tt is not ‘folly’ for a man to offer his 
heart in words to a woman who has torn it 
from his breast. Oh, Violet Frohawk, I 
wish to Heaven you had never come into 
this district! Yes, on my honour, I wish 
it; but having come, you must be my wife, 
and that little angel”—he waves his hand 
kitchenwards whither Evelyn is supposed 
to be—“ must suffer.” 

“Perhaps I am not so ready to be your 


” 





wife as you are to make me that envied 
matron,” she says, rising up with a witching 
air of dauntlessness, the effect of which on 
such a man as Guy Treffry she has well 
calculated. “Perhaps I can combat and 
subdue a liking for you that is to the full 
as strong as that you feel for me. Perhaps 
I may be endued with the courage to try 
and keep you faithful to that dear little 
unexacting Evelyn, who will always be 
satisfied to be mistress of your house. 
Your heart will not obtain much considera- 
tion from such a well-regulated, excellently- 
brought-up girl.” 

“Don’t sneer at Evelyn Pembroke,” he 
gasps out, getting hold of Miss Frohawk’s 
five firm fingers. ‘ She’s what I called her 
just now—a little angel; no wife for a 
fellow like me, whose veins run burning 
blood. You and I must leave her out, 
when we come to render an account of 
ourselves, ” 

Violet draws her hands out of his grasp 
as he goes on talking in this strain, and 
steadies herself, and thinks. She knows 
and feels that in this man the animal pre- 
dominates. She understands that she may 
have to suffer from his violence, if ever she 
puts herself in his power. But she realises 
that she has it in her to obtain the dominion 
over him, if only she exerts herself and 
usurps authority in the nick of time. 

This is the nick of time, and she will 
seize the supreme moment and exert herself. 

“Tf you do not fully mean and fully 
carry out all you are saying to me now, 
you are the falsest man that ever breathed, 
and all your own world shall know of your 
falseness. You are tempting me cruelly.” 

“Am I the temptation, or are you dazzled 
by Guy’s Court?” he cries out in his big 
boastful way, and for a moment she is 
doubtful which he ranks the higher, his 
place or himself. 

But the moment passes. It is only 
because Guy’s Court belongs to him that he 
ranks it so highly. He has no tender 
hereditary associations connected with it, 
for the building was scarcely completed 
when his father—the “founder of the 
family ”—died ; nor does he love it for any 
imaginary beauty or value it as a monu- 
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ment of his father’s perseverance, self- 
denial, and economy. He prizes it solely 
because it is of so much money value and 
belongs to himself. 

“ You are the temptation, and you are the 
only man in the world who could wring 
such a confession from me,” she says. 
“You may despise me for being too easily 
won ; I will risk that abasement and tell 
you the truth: you are the temptation.” 

“‘And you are my queen, my true love 
and glory,” he mutters passionately. “T’ll 
brave all that the Pembrokes may say, and 
have it out with them, and have plain 
sailing with you to-day.” 

“No,” she says, setting her will reso- 
lutely against his in a way that makes him 
delight in her fine high spirit ; “be ruled 
by me and I will save you all embarrass- 
ment. I will bring my visit to a sudden 
close; my father shall summon me home, 
and you shall travel home with me and 
from our house write and tell Mrs, Pembroke 
of our marriage.” 

He starts as she, after making the 
slightest possible pause, says the two last 
words. 

“Do you mean that we shall be married 
straight off the reel?” he asks, 

And she asks him : 

*Do you mean to put yourself in a 
position which will leave you open to 
reproach and remonstrance? If you break 
off your engagement with Evelyn before you 
announce your marriage, you will be 
appealed to and remonstrated with rather 
forcibly by her brother Bertie. However, 
do as you please. I have told you what I 
think best.” 

“And what you think best shall be done, 
my queen,” he is saying as they hear Mrs. 
Pembroke and Evelyn approaching the 
conservatory-door. 

Violet greets them with perfect uncon- 
cern and easy grace, and her demeanour 
steadies Mr. Treffry’s nerves to a certain 
degree. Still he finds it confusing to have 
to listen and respond te the raptures about 
the house, of the girl to whom he is 
avowedly engaged, in the presence of the 
one to whom he has just secretly pledged 
himself, 





“Guy, we’ve been out to see the dairy,” 
Evelyn says ; “will you give me two Jersey 
cows for my very own? Sweet things, I 
saw them in the paddock just now—two 
fawn-coloured ones with deer’s heads and 
such gentle eyes.” 

‘* Tl give you everything—I mean every- 
thing that is here will belong as entirely as 
she pleases to my wife,” he says hurriedly, 
and then he begins to fuss and agitate every- 
one by proposing two or three utterly in- 
consistent plans for the hour, and by shout- 
ing for Bertie, who being still in the stables, 
does not hear him. 

“T wish you'd all stay and dine with me. 
I want Miss Frohawk to try the piano,” he 
says to Mrs. Pembroke, blushing as he men- 
tions Miss Frohawk’s name. 

“You had better come back to the vicarage 
and dine with us, and be contented with 
hearing Miss Frohawk sing to our piano,” 
Mrs. Pembroke replies. 

“ But I want to know if mine suits Violet ; 
if it doesn’t it must go,” he says, forgetting 
himself in his excitement, and startling Mrs. 
Pembroke into an uneasy suspicion of his 
either being not quite right in his head, or 
of his having taken too much wine. 

“T am going to leok for Mr. Bertie,” 
Violet says quietly, feeling that her absence 
may conduce to the recovery of his com- 
posure. And so she walks off, guided by a 
servant in the direction of the large, well- 
built, and well-filled stables. 

“T’ll drive my pair of ponies in the park 
next year,” she tells herself exultantly, 
‘and ride in the Row on a horse and in a 
habit that shall make everyone look at me 
and talk about me. Guy’s Court will see 
very little of me, Mr. Treffry, and you will 
not see very much more, you big ‘ oiled and 
curled Assyrian bull.’ Bah! He makes 
love like a tiger. SBertie’s worth a dozen 
of him.” 

“T want you to show me the horses,” she 
says the next minute, coming upon Bertie 
in the stable-yard. 

“ Yes,” he says, delighted at her having 
sought him out; “three or four of them you 
wouldn’t match in any country. It’s a pity 
Evelyn doesn’t ride; that grey mare in the 
second stall gallops like the wind, and 
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fences like a cat. I should like to see you 
on her. You ride, don’t you, Vi?” 

‘“‘T mean to ride in town next season, and 
hunt in Cheshire if the Empress of Austria 
comes over again,” she says calmly. 

“My dear Vi, I’m afraid your hunting 
will be done on foot then,” he laughs; “ it’s 
awfully hard that you should be a poor 
man’s wife, darling. Id sacrifice a good deal 
to see you on horseback, but I’m afraid it 
will be many a long year before a grateful 
government enables me to keep a horse.” 

“Do you really mean that you would 
sacrifice anything to see me on horseback, 
Bertie?” she asks sweetly, and he gives her 
a fervent assurance that he does mean it 
thoroughly. 

He frightens her a little on their way back 
to the house to rejoin his mother and sister, 
by telling her that he shall tell his father 
and mother of their engagement in a day 
or two. 

“You see they have all got their headsagain 
and grown quite accustomed to the idea of 
Evelyn becoming Mrs, Treffry, and I can’t 
bear beating about the bush and doing things 
in an underhand way,” he explains, and she 
answers: 

“Right, quite right, Bertie, only don’t 
tell them to-night or to-morrow; give me 
time to write home and tell them that I 
may come any day, first ; it would be 
so awkward for me to be in the house if 
your father and mother receive the news of 
our being engaged discouragingly.” 

“They’re safe not to do that,” he says 
hopefully. , 

“Oh, I don’t know. I’m fearfully sen- 
sitive, and they might take it in a way that 
would cut me to death, and make it quite 
impossible for me to stay in the house.” 

* Well, you'll let me tell them in a day or 
two?” 

“Yes,” she says confidently, and Bertie 
is quite happy and content to wait on her 
wishes, 

Mr. Treffry does not accompany his 
guests back to the vicarage. He has a head- 
ache, he tells them. In shaking hands with 
Violet he presses a strip of paper into her 
palm, over which Violet’s slender fingers close 
with an air of perfect unconsciousness. 





CHAPTER III, HER CHARIOT-WHEELS, 


“Witt you come to church to-night, 
Violet?” Evelyn asks as the bells strike 
out ringing for a seven-o’clock service. 

Violet looks at her with a pathetically 
resigned expression that is foreign to Miss 
Frohawk’s face. 

“Dear Evelyn, I can’t bear to tell you 
anything to cloud you, you are so happy, 
and I know you'll miss me though you 
have Mr. Treffry to take up all your time 
and thoughts ; but out it must come! I’m 
going home to-morrow.” 

“No! Why?” 

“A letter from papa by the post that 
came while we were at Guy’s Court calls 
me. He wants me home at a dinner he 
gives the day after to-morrow, and for the 
admiral’s ball. It’s no use, dear; don’t 
say a word or I shall break down. You 
go to church, and I'll stay at home and 
pack.” 

“How awfully sorry Bertie and all of 
us will be,” Evelyn says meditatively. 

There is something surprising in the 
suddenness of the announcement, but 
Evelyn has no suspicion, so she goes to 
church with her heart full of grateful 
happiness, leaving Violet to pack, and 
Bertie to fume at Violet’s absence from the 
drawing-room. 

“Do go and ask Miss Frohawk if she 
hasn’t finished her packing, and say I hope 
she'll come down and sing to me,” he says 
to the parlour-maid, when the others have 
been out of the house about twenty 
minutes. 

Presently the girl comes down. 

* Please, sir, I can’t make Miss Frohawk 
hear, and I can’t open her door; she may 
be feeling faint-like.” 

Bertie is at her door in a few strides, 
calling to her frantically. The door is 
locked, but the key is not in it. Without 
much hesitation he forces the lock and 
goes in. 

The room is empty. . 

“Gone to church after all with Miss 
Evelyn, I suppose,” he says, trying to 
speak carelessly, but his heart is full of 
bitter foreboding, and, without having any 
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fixed design, he seizes his hat and wanders 
out into the garden, 

It is very dark. The moon has not risen 
yet, and the stars are clouded over, Were 
it not for this circumstance, he might see 
the one for whom he is searching standing 
in the path at the entrance to the planta- 
tion, her hands clasped in those of Evelyn’s 
faithless lover. 

He almost brushes against them as he 
passes hastily that way, and they hold 
their breaths for fear and—it is good to 
relate—for shame. Then he goes out into 
the road that leads to Guy’s Court, and 
Violet says hastily : 

“Get round some short way so as to be 
at your own house to meet him; and 
remember, don’t attempt to join me at 
Saltash till to-morrow. Papa will meet me in 
London ; I have told him everything, and 
he will have arranged for our marriage the 
next day. By the time the Pembrokes 
find out you are gone they will have your 
telegram, telling them ‘letter of explana- 
tion will follow.’ Now go, or Bertie will 
find you out.” 

Meanwhile Bertie, in a state of aggrieved 
bewilderment, is walking wildly towards 
Guy’s Court, taking wrong turnings and 
missing a way that he knows by heart, in a 
confused and abject state that will make 
him very much ashamed of himself when 
he gets his head again. 

Once or twice he asks himself almost 
savagely why he is going to Guy’s Court, 
and half turns aside, scoffingly declaring to 
the evening breezes that he is as free from 
all intent or purpose as they are. Still he 
goes on, and nerves himself to meet with 
something unpleasant at Guy’s Court. 

He is met by Guy Treffry as soon as he 
gets inside the house. Mr. Treffry is 
crossing the hall from the drawing-room to 
his smoking sanctum, where the daily papers 
and brandy-and-seltzer are waiting him. 

‘Glad you’ve come, old fellow, I’m not 
too fond of an evening by myself,” Guy 
says heartily, and there is a suggestion of 
undue excitement about him which perplexes 
and alarms the already perplexed and 
alarmed Bertie. 

“T’m not come to stay,” Bertie explains ; 





“that is, I didn’t come to stay, but now 
I’m here I may as well smoke a cigar with 
you for an hour. Some of our people at 
home are gone to church.” 

‘Evelyn and Miss Frohawk, I suppose?” 
Mr. Treffry says with over-elaborated un- 
concern. 

“No, my mother and Evelyn; Miss 
Frohawk said she should stay at home and 
pack as she’s off to-morrow.” 

“ Oh, she’s off to-morrow is she !” 

“Yes, how do you like her, Guy ?” 

“She’s not my sort,” Mr. Treffry says 
loudly as if he were defying an adverse 
opinion; “she’s not my sort, I tell you, 
and that’s all I mean to say about her.” 

“T wonder where she can have gone to- 
night?” Bertie says perplexedly, and Guy 
Trefiry jumps up and pours out some 
brandy - and -seltzer, of which he drinks 
hastily and deeply before he answers, still 
in the same loud defiant tones : 

“T thought you said she was at home, 


packing? What do you mean by worrying 
about the girl? Has she made a fool of 
you, too?” 


“A fool of me, too?” Bertie repeats in 
wonder and indignation; “what do you 
know about Miss Frohawk that you should 
dare to mention her lightly in my pre- 
sence?” 

“‘ Oh, let’s have an end of this nonsense,” 
Mr. Treffry says, wearily putting his hand 
up to his head. “I’m not well to-night, 
that’s the fact, Bertie, and I can’t stand a 
lot of talk about a girl’s vagaries. Don’t be 
savage with me, old man! I hardly know 
what I’m doing or saying.” 

“Get to bed early, I should, if [ were 
you,” Bertie says kindly and heartily, for 
he is sorry to see that look of vague unrest 
in Guy Treffry’s face which generally be- 
tokens that a man is either deeply in debt, 
or desperately in love with the wrong 
woman. 

A merry party is assembled in the 
vicarage drawing-room when Bertie gets 
home. Violet has finished her packing, and 
so has “nothing on her mind,” she tells 
them all with candid sweetness. Never has 
her beauty asserted itself with such trium- 
phant sweetness as to-night. Never has her 
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thrilling voice rung out with greater purity 
of tone and force of expression in song. 

The two girls are full of plans. — Violet, 
though she is going home to the admiral’s 
ball, and to.be the centre of’ attraction in 
her father’s brilliant circle, will still take 
the liveliest interest in all that concerns 
the Pembrokes and all that goes on at St. 
Guy’s. She:will be at the trouble of getting 
patterns, suggestions, and models from the 
first dressmakers and milliners for Evelyn’s 
benefit, and of course will be ready to attend 
the latter as bridesmaid at the shortest 
notice. 

“Unless you are a bride. yourself before 
Evelyn’s wedding-day dawns,” Mrs. Pem- 
broke says, and Violet’s guilty conscience 
makes her think that it is said meaningly. 

“More unlikely things than that have 
happened,” Bertie says, and the flush 
deepens on Violet’s face, as she asks her- 
self: 

‘Can they possibly suspect anything? 
How hateful it is to be obliged to be deceitful 
in self-defence |” 

“T wish Violet and I could be married 
the same day,” Evelyn says blithely; “it 
used to be a dream of ours at school while 
we were young and silly enough to dream 
of such things, that we should be married 
on the same day in twin dresses and wreaths, 
to two men who loved one another like 
brothers.” 

“Perhaps that dream may come true, 
after all,” Violet says, expressly for Bertie’s 
benefit, and Bertie rewards her with one of 
his most eloquent looks of love and con- 


‘fidence, thus banishing from her mind all 


fear of being suspected, 

It is in vain the following morning that 
Bertie, presuming on her balmy mood, 
entreats her to let him proclaim their en- 
gagement and accompany her home. She 
will not have it so, and already he realises 
that her will is to be omnipotent. 

“You shall be sure to hear of me to- 
morrow,” she says, giving Evelyn a Judas 
kiss at parting. ‘“ And if we don’t meet 
for some little time, think of me kindly and 
lovingly, as. one of the best friends you 
have, won’t you, dear?” 

“Of course I will, but I’m to be married 





in six weeks. You're not going away from 
us for long, Violet,” Evelyn says cheer- 
fully. ; 

“No; I’m not going for long; I feel 
almost sure that I shall very soon be back 
at dear St. Guy’s,” Miss Frohawk says. 

Then she takes a judicious leave of them 
all, and Bertie is left to sorrow over the 
departure of his love in secret: . 

But it is not his nature to sorrow: in soli- 
tude for long, and in an hour or two he is 
on his way to Guy’s Court to borrow one 
of his future brother-in-law’s horses. Mr. 
Treffry is not at home, and, in answer to 
his enquiries, Bertie learns that Guy had 
driven himself off in his dog-cart quite early 
this morning. ; 

The groom who gives this information 
withholds the fact that his master has taken 
a Gladstone-bag with him, and that the rail- 
way-station at Truro is where he left his 
horse and trap. 

Still in happy ignorance of the scheme 
afloat against his sister and himself, Bertie 
goes home, and unintentionally imparts some 
of the anxiety and perplexity he is feeling 
to Evelyn. But the latter holds out against » 
the feeling taking possession of her stoutly 
fora time. Guy must have gone to some 
market, she is sure; or perhaps he has 
heard of a pony for her to drive, and wants 
to surprise her with it. He is sure to come 
in to dinner, and in. the meantime she is 
sure that Bertie may use one of Guy’s 
horses. 

But Bertie has an instinct against doing 
this which he cannot overcome. Never 
before since his sister’s engagement has he 
hesitated to avail himself of the freely- 
offered resources of Guy Treffry’s stable. 
But to-day he does revolt from the idea of 
getting anything like pleasure from anything 
that belongs to Guy. 

The day passes and they see nothing of 
Guy. The evening wears itself away 
slowly, and still he does not make his 
appearance. 

Bertie grows restless, but subdues the 
feeling for fear of upsetting the bright, 
happy, contented mood of his sister. But 
he finds himself going -through that 
demoralising and “unsatisfactory effort of 
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calculation known as “ putting two and two 
together.” 

One pair of circumstances, that Bertie’s 
memory will keep on provokingly coupled 
up together, are the unaccounted-for absence 
from the house on the previous evening of 
Violet Frohawk and the equally un- 
accounted-for state of excitement and flurry 
in which Guy Treffry was when Bertie 
reached Guy’s Court. 

“There was something in the first fact 
that had to do with the second. I may 
never find out how they dove-tailed—most 
probably I never shall—but if Violet had 
stayed at home and ‘packed’ all the 
evening, Guy Treffry wouldn’t have wanted 
so much brandy-and-seltzer,” Bertie tells 
himself, and he wearies his brain in con- 
jecturing how and why Evelyn’s friend 
is exerting an influence over Evelyn’s 
lover. 

The morning post brings no note of 
explanation. Bertie calls again at Guy’s 
Court, and still the master is absent. But 
an old servant who had been Guy Treffry’s 
nurse, and who knew his father and mother 
in the days of their poverty and obscurity, 
comes out to speak to him. 

“The master isn’t home yet, Master 
Bertie ; and I dun’ know, but I don’t like 
the look on it. The master went out all 
brave and well night afore last, and come in 
like a hare that had been drownded in the 
river, he was that wet and hot. Lor! he 
was only in a minute or two afore you 
come ; yet there he was, acting as if he’d 
a-been in all the evening, I dun’ know 
what it do mean, sir, that I dawn’t.” 

‘‘Well, we shall soon hear what it 
means,” Bertie says, trying to speak cheer- 
fully, but feeling that it will be beyond his 
powers of concealment to go home and 
look as if nothing had happened before his 
sister. 

It is about two o'clock, and they are 
lingering over the luncheon-table, all of 
them save the unsuspicious vicar being 
rather sad and silent, when a telegram is 
brought in addressed to Mr. Pembroke. 

He reads it and remains silent for a few 
moments, and Evelyn’s face pales as she 
watches her father. 





“Tt is from Mr. Treffry,” he says pre- 
sently with an effort. 

“Oh! is Guy ill? What is it?” Evelyn 
gasps, and he replies: 

“Tt is altogether vague and unsatisfactory ; 
but I don’t think you need fear that he is 
ill ; the telegram is merely ‘From Guy Tref- 
fry, London. You shall have letter explain- 
ing all to-morrow.’ Perhaps business has 
called him up.” 

“T don’t believe it,” Bertie cries, starting 
up, “ or if it is, it’s foul business. My poor 
little sister, I fear he’s a scoundrel. 4 

“No, Bertie, no!” 

“He is gone on a scoundrel’s errrand I 
fear,” Bertie goes on hotly. 

Then the agony in his young sister’s face 
cools him down, and he restrains himself, 
and spares her the hearing of what he fears 
and suspects. 

“Tt will be all right to-morrow when his 
letter comes,” Evelyn says, with lips that 
tremble in denial of her own words. 
Mother, don’t look as if a calamity had 
befallen us. I can’t bear missing him for 
a day even, but it will be all right to- 
morrow.” 

She is little more than a child still, this 
young daughter of theirs, and her happiness 
is very precious in her parents’ eyes. 
Nevertheless they feel that a bitter womanly 
sorrow will presently bow down her young 
head, and that the radiant light of hope 
will soon be dimmed for ever in her eyes. 

To-morrow comes, and with it the pro- 
mised letter. At least if the man who 
penned it is a blackguard he is a bold one, 
for he knows that what he writes will cause 
a fearful vengeance to fall upon him, if 
Bertie can have his way. 

The letter begins abruptly:- * 

“Ask your daughter to cast me out of 
her heart, as the unworthy wretch I am. 
Before you receive this, Violet will be my 
wife. She must be my excuse for every- 
thing, and Evelyn must believe that I only 
am in fault. Guy TREFFRY,” 

Never in his life has Mr. Pembroke main- 
tained the mastery over himself by such 
a struggle and severe strain as assail him 
now. For a few moments wrath that 
swallows up every other emotion fills his 
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heart. Then he looks at his darling 
child, and anguish for the suffering that he 
is powerless to avert from her fills his 
heart. 

Evelyn takes the death-blow to all her 
bright pure visions of happiness in a way 
that surprises them all. She neither cries 
nor laments, but with the eloquence that is 
born of real true feeling, she pleads earnestly 
that they will all forgive him, and all 
promise her never to give him a hard word 
or look. 

When her father and mother hesitate she 
quietly quotes, “As we forgive them that 
trespass against us;” and then they hesitate 
no longer, for they know that Evelyn has 
the right on her side. 

But Bertie is stubborn. 

Not all her wistful pleading, not all her 
plaintive arguments, make the slightest im- 
pression upon him. 

“Guy Treffry has committed a vile 
crime: he has murdered a girl’s heart, and 
won another woman to murder a man’s 
faith,” he says sternly, when his father 
begs him to give his sister the poor comfort 
she craves—forgiveness to her renegade 
lover. 

Then he tells them how Violet had taken 
him only to throw him away, and the un- 
spoken prayer in all their hearts is that it 
may be long before Fate makes the paths 
of those two men meet. 

The news of the “jilting of the vicar’s 
daughter, and the marriage of the squire 
with Mr, Bertie’s young woman,” is well 
diffused over this part of the county ina 
few days. The housekeeper at Guy’s Court 
receives instructions to have the house in 
perfect order for her new mistress by the 
end of a month, at which time Mr. and 
Mrs. Treffry purpose taking up their abode 
at Guy’s Court. 

Rumours arise that they purpose taking 
up their abode in a style that is not only 
unprecedented in the annals of Guy’s Court, 
but that is calculated to astonish the well- 
rooted county gentry in the neighbourhood. 
A theatre is in course of erection, and 
gossip has it that Mrs. Treffry at an 
enormous cost has secured the services of 
several theatrical stars, and intends to edu- 





cate local society liberally in the modern 
drama. 

Meanwhile though there is a:good deal 
of glow and glory about the atmosphere 
which is diffused around the home-coming 
of the newly-married pair, there is the 
weight and hue of lead in; that which 
surrounds them in reality. 

The programme as arranged by Violet on 
that night of their meeting in the wood at 
the end of the vicarage garden has been 
literally carried out. At Saltash the eager 
lover had been permitted to hold brief con- 
verse, for the first time on the journey, with 
the lady to whom. he had gone into intoxi- 
eating bondage. And at every station from 
this point up to town he had been gratified 
by a sight of her lovely face, and a few 
words from the lips which had taught him 
to be a traitor. 

In town they were met as pre-arranged 
by her father, and at the first sight of the 
loose ‘sloppy-looking man, with a watery 
eye and an aroma of gin-and-water pervading 
him, Guy Treffry’s heart went down. 

The gentle Violet fell into an ungovern- 
able fury, and used language that was to say 
the least of it disrespectful to her dear 
papa, when that gentleman informed her 
that he had arranged for their marriage by 
license down at their own “shop” (his 
frankly familiar designation for the church) 
at Portsmouth. 

In vain the young lady protested that 
home she would not go till she went there 
as a wife. Guy. Treffry obstinately sided 
with her father, telling himself that he 
“might as well see the whole lot at once.” 
So to Portsmouth they went, to the brilliant 
head centre of social intercourse—her home, 
which Violet had so often and so graphically 
described to the Pembrokes. 

The dockyard clerk’s residence is in an 
unappetising street, and the paint on its 
front is largely blistered by the sun. The 
entrance passage, covered with kamptulicon 
that has assumed the aspect of a badly kept 
high road through age and much use, is void 
of allfurniture. A flock of untidy children, 
picturesque and ffretty in spite of their rags 
and dirt, meet them, and crowd about 
them to the bitter disgust of Violet, who 
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hurries through them and hastily introduces 
Mr. Treffry into the drawing-room and to 
her mother. 

The room is chiefly furnished with dust, 
Tables stand awry by reason of being weak 
on one or two legs, Chairs are pushed into 
obscure corners and covered with books and 
papers, for the same reason. Some odd 
pieces of good old china decorate the walls 
(from which. the paper hangs in many a strip) 
inartistically and incongruously, Dirt and 
decay are regnant here, and no one of the 
family, save. Violet, seems alive to the 
humiliating fact. 

Mrs, Frohawk is a limp lady-like person, 
with no distinguishing characteristic trait, 
save utter inability to cope with the many 
difficulties by which she is surrounded. 
She is evidently proud of Violet, and at the 
same time quite indifferent to Violet’s looks 
of profound disgust. 

“We have done the best we’ can, dear, 
and there’s quite a nice wedding-breakfast 
spread in the dining-room. Your papa would 
have it sent in style from the best hotel. As 
he had to get champagne from the hotel, he 
thought it better to do everything well, and 
have the breakfast from the same place.” 

“Tt will make me sick,” Violet says, and 
Mrs. Frohawk merely smiles, and sighs, and 
shrugs her shoulders, reminding herself 
that “ Violet always has been difficult.” 

The knot is tied, the breakfast eaten, and 
the bride and bridegroom are preparing to 
start, when Mr. Frohawk mysteriously calls 
his new son-in-law aside. ’ 

“We have had to make preparations for 
our dear girl’s wedding so suddenly that I 
am a little afraid of not readily meeting the 
necessary expenses,” he says with affected 
carelessness. ‘‘ Next week I shall probably 
pay a good deal of money into the bank, till 
then I don’t wish to draw, so I must 
ask you to oblige me with the loan of a 
hundred pounds. A mere temporary 
accommodation, you know. You under- 
stand—eh ?” 

‘*Yes, I understand,” Guy says savagely, 
and he draws the cheque and gives it to 
his father-in-law, heartily hoping he may 
never see that worthy again. 

But though he hopes this, Violet’s un- 





natural callousness startles him when she 
Says: 

“Look here, Guy ; I know my father has 
been begging from you already. Well, it is 
for the first and last time. From to-day I 
cut the whole of my family, so you will have 
no more bothers of that sort.” 

They spend a fortnight in Paris, where 
Mrs. Treffry lavishes everything she ad- 
mires freely upon herself, and looks so 
superb in her purchasés that her husband 
pays as freely for them. Then they come 
back to London, where, through an actress 
whose acquaintance they had made at the 
Grand Hotel, they got to know some other 
lights of the London boards. And then 
the scheme of the private theatre and the 
cultivation of the drama at Guy’s Court is 
mooted and set going, 

Then the day comes for them to go home, 

It is not an auspicious day. There is too 
much electricity in the air for the comfort 
either of man or beast. The heat is heavy, 
instead of being soothing and comforting. 

Mrs. Treffry starts upon her homeward 
journey with an evident predisposition to 
find fault with all the arrangements that 
may be made for her comfort during it. She 
is annoyed at heing taken away so soon from 
a society, the excitement and animation of 
which has a most sympathetic charm for 
her. And she is feeling dubious as to the 
reception her husband and herself will meet 
with from the county people to whom her 
soul aspires, after their escapade. 

As for the Pembrokes she does not give 
a thought to them, or their possible pleasure 
or displeasure. They are not in her mind 
atall. They have served her purpose, and 
she has done with them. Sheis a proficient 
in the art of burning her boats behind her. 

But the thought of the Pembrokes is 
overpoweringly upon Guy. He finds him- 
self feverishly picturing to himself every 
expression of tenderness and gentleness 
that he has ever seen on Evelyn’s face, 
every look of anger and contempt, of 
indignation and revenge, that he has ever 
seen on her brother’s. He tells himself that 
his nerves are shaken by too much gaiety, 
and takes frequent nips of brandy to steady 
them. 
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As the day dies the heat becomes heavier, 
very breath of wind drops down, and it is 
in a dull ponderous calm that the train 
moves into the Truro Station. 

Cursing himself for his cowardice, but 
struggling vainly to master it, Guy Treffry 
looks nervously out of, the carriage-window 
before he ventures to get out on the plat- 
form, fearing that his eyes may light on 
Bertie Pembroke. He feels that he would 
rather hide himself under the seat and risk 
winning the contempt of his arrogant, 
defiant, unsympathetic wife, than face 
Evelyn’s brother. 

But Evelyn’s brother is not here, and 
Mr. Treffry steps into his own carriage and 
is borne home unmolested. 

But his nerves are so terribly shaken by 
the events of the last few weeks that he 
is obliged to take many-more “ nips” during 
the drive. 

They have driven through the street and 
are at the entrance-gates to Guy’s Court 
when Bertie Pembroke, who is in igno- 
rance of the time of their arrival, for no 
one dares to mention the Treffrys to the 
Pembrokes—comes striding along, As he 
recognises them, Guy Treffry, who is lean- 
ing far out of the carriage-window to give 
some unnecessary direction, catches sight of 
Bertie, and with an oath and an abortive 
attempt to recover his balance the master of 
Guy’s Court falls headlong through the 
window down among the wheels, 

The frightened horses plunge, the wheels 
press with cruel force as the horses spring 
forward, and are then checked, over the 
body of the luckless man. 

A woman’s wild cry is heard, and 
another woman’s voice raised in angry re- 
proach at his awkwardness. 

The ery is from Evelyn, who is passing 
with her brother. The angry reproaeh 
proceeds from Mrs, Treffry. 

So the master of Guy’s Court is picked 
up dead! And the little girl who loved 
him for himself pines away, and soon 
follows him. While the widow, whom he 
has endowed with all he has, resigns her- 
self to the loss of him placidly, for in her 
almost boundless wealth she finds all she 
requires to make her happiness complete. 





Two or three years after this, Mrs, 
Treffry, one of the most beautiful and 
popular women in London, meets Mr. Bertie 
Pembroke at one of those fashionable 
crowds where people can seek and cut one 
another without being observed to do it, 

He is handsomer and more distinguished- 
looking than of old.. It occurs to Mrs. 
Treffry that he may be an attaché, so she 
seeks him. 

“Let bygones be bygones,” she says 
softly, holding out a jewelled arm and hand. 
‘* Bertie! I have longed for this moment.” 

“So have I,” he says, leaving her hand 
untouched in mid air, while he deliberately 
pulls a little morocco-case out.of his pocket 
and opening it, displays a little picture to 
her. 

It is merely a vivid representation of the 
scene which took place at the entrance to 
Guy’s Court on the occasion of their last 
meeting, not one of the horrible and revolt- 
ing details is spared. 

“There are many strange characters in 
these rooms to-night,” he says as she falters 
back to take the friendly aid of a chair ; 
“but there is not one of them but would 
shrink from association with a murderess 
if she were proclaimed. Don’t be alarmed, 
Mrs. Treffry, I am not going to make the 
proclamation, but I am not going to submit 
to the association.” 

With this he leaves her. And Violet, 
shocked, faint, sick, and frightened, feels 
almost remorseful for her part in this drama 
at last. 





A HOLIDAY ON THE MEUSE. 
By Henry F, DICKENS. 





Ir is astonishing, considering the love 
Englishmen bear for the water, how little 
enterprise is shown by boating-men in the 
manner in which they take their summer 
holidays. This can hardly arise from want 
of energy ; we are not, as arule, lacking in 
that. No; the fact is that the general 
body of tourists like to follow the beaten 
track, by which means they avoid the 
necessity of thinking out a route for them- 
selves, with the result that they spend the 
few weeks they have to spare among the 
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friends of whom they would fain be rid 
for a time, in crowded hotels, and at con- 
siderable expense and inconvenience. 

To those who wish for something wholly 
different, for a holiday easily taken, full 
of variety and incident, amidst beautiful 
scenery and among charming people, cheap 
and eminently untouristical, the following 
account of a boating trip down the Meuse 
may prove of interest in the present, and 
possibly of use in the future when the 
holiday-time comes round once more. 

Early in the month of August last the 
Maid of Kent, a light yet roomy inrigged 
skiff, liberally supplied with all necessary 
fittings, was shipped from the port of 
London for Commercy, a small town in 
France, situate on the banks of the river 
Meuse. She was followed some days later 
by her crew, who had the satisfaction of 
finding upon their arrival that the con- 
veyance of their boat had been effected in 
perfect safety and for a very moderate 
outlay. 

The crew consisted of four hands 
all told, to wit, the Ambassador, the 
Waddler, the Purser, and the Poet. The 
Ambassador was thin, the Waddler was fat. 
The Ambassador prided himself upon his 
intimate knowledge of the French language. 
So did the Waddler, but with this difference: 
the former could speak French fairly well, 
while the latter couldn’t speak it at all. 
The Ambassador had been elected to his 
high office (the duties of which consisted in 
interviewing hotel proprietors) by reason of 
the suavity and politeness of his manners. 
To an ordinary person a simple bow might 
seem to suffice in greetinga native. This was 
notenough for the Ambassador. He would 
bow and scrape, and scrape and lift his hat 
until the brim was worn threadbare by 
constant friction. And then his language! 
When he asked his next-door neighbour for 
the salt, he never rounded off his request 
with a stereotyped commonplace “S’il 
vous plait.” ‘‘ Passez le sel, je vous prie,” 
was his mode of expressing himself on these 
important occasions ; a manner of putting it 
which so startled all hearers that he never 
had to wait long for what he asked. He 
had, moreover, a hat of state, of hard 
material and formal shape, whichserved him 
in good stead and went far to bring 
recalcitrant landlords on their knees before 
him. The Waddler, the best-tempered and 
most chaffable of men, was chiefly re- 
markable for his insane and frantic efforts 
to converse with the natives. He spluttered 
much, and shrugged his shoulders to 





perfection ; but alas, his vocabulary was but 
small. ‘J’aigrande femme! Oui! Bong!” 
he would say when he was hungry» but he 
was never heard to say more. The Purser, 
the only married man of the party, was 
necessarily staid and solemn, though it must 
in frankness be added that his face has been 
known to brighten with a smile when a 
pretty native has beenin the vicinity. He 
was a man of figures, deeply immersed in 
the voluminous accounts of the expedition, 
and extracting money from the unwilling 
crew with savage glee. The Poet was 
asthmatic; the Poet had not an atom of 
poetry in his soul. He was fond of idling 
and bore a striking resemblance to a 
celebrated comic actor. 

On Sunday the 21st the Maid was 
safely launched on the waters of the Meuse, 
or rather on the shallow expanse of weeds 
which in that part of the country represents 
that majestic river. With the Tricolour and 
Union Jack flying at her bows, with the 
luncheon-basket well filled, with the luggage 
closely packed and covered with waterproof 
sheeting, she commenced her voyage amidst 
the shouts of two small gamins and one long 
fisherman. 

She was not destined, however, at the 
outset to proceed with that amount of 
expedition which had been anticipated 
for her. Every sort of obstacle seemed to 
spring up to bar the way. Forests of weeds, 
spreading from bank to bank, with no 
apparent outlet, appeared at short intervals. 
When these had been passed by dint of 
much pushing and punting, an ominous 
grating and bumping would signify to the 
crew that yet another difficulty had to be 
overcome, ‘ Now, boys,” would be the cry, 
“ off with your shoes and stockings! Now 
with a will! Yo, ho! That’s it ; now another. 
Now she’s off!” So she was, but only for 
the moment. Again an almost impenetrable 
mass of weeds would appear ; again had the 
same process to be gone through, amid 
derisive shouts from the bewildered and 
wonder-struck spectators along the 
banks. Weirs, too, had to be passed, the 
luggage removed, the boat emptied and 
lifted bodily across. For four hands this 
proved a somewhat troublesome job; but, 
luckily, help was always to be found in the 
shape of a stray peasant, who on every 
occasion appeared at the right moment to 
lend a hand. No matter how deserted the 
country appeared to be in the vicinity of a 
weir, this spectral peasant seemed to spring 
from the ground for this very purpose, 
Why he was there was a mystery which was 
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never satisfactorily cleared up; but there 
he always was, smiling, bowing, ready to 
make himself useful. 

The interest excited in the minds of the 
country people by the Maid and her 
occupants was. very great. The workmen 
desisted from their work, the fishermen 
even allowed their floats to disappear 
beneath the water without striking the fish, 
the children hallooed. On one occasion a 
dog, evidently of boating proclivities, fol- 
. lowed the boat for a considerable distance 
along the bank, running from point to point 
to get a nearer view of the startling spec- 
tacle; on another, an amiable-lookin 
donkey, drawing one of the little po 
carts of the country along the road by the 
river, was so upset by the unusual sight, 
that, in spite of the expostulations and 
entreaties of the elderly and buxom lady in 
charge, he fairly turned in the opposite 
direction and bolted as hard as he could 
bolt. The only bystanders who looked on 
quite unmoved were the blanchisseuses, 
who continued to thump and hammer at 
their wet linen as though nothing unusual 
or out of the common was passing before 
. their eyes, Advice of all sorts and kinds 
was tendered to the toiling Englishmen ; 
the one most generally proffered, and 
certainly the most practical, being to the 
effect that they had better give up their 
- attempt and return to the place from 
whence they came. On one occasion, a 
fat and greasy fisherman gesticulated so 
wildly and shouted so frantically as the 
boat passed him, that the crew actually 
pulled in shore to hear what valuable 
information it was that he wished to 
communicate to them. With considerable 
curiosity and interest they awaited his 
pleasure, and were rewarded by hearing the 
heart-stirring news that he had been 
unfortunate enough to miss his footing and 
get a ducking in the river, This was infor- 
mation indeed, and with lighter hearts the 
expedition proceeded on its way. 

t had been hoped that on the first day 
St. Mihiel would have been reached ; but 
the difficulties and delays were so great 
that, at seven o’clock, the boat had got no 
farther than Mécrin, a small village some 
fifteen or twenty miles from the proposed 
resting-place. The prospect was by no 
means encouraging. To row twenty miles 
with a repetition of the delays and diffi- 
culties already experienced was out of the 
question ; but on the other hand Mécrin— 
Mécrin was small, Mécrin was dirty, the 
odour of Mécrin was certainly not refreshing, 





the probability of the inhabitants of Mécrin 
being of cleanly habits was somewhat. re- 
mote. Yet what else was. to be done? 
There was no other village above St. 
Mihiel where accommodation of any kind 
could be obtained ; while Mécrin, though 
highly flavoured; afforded at least some 
prospect of food and shelter. ‘To Mécrin, 
then, for better or for worse!” was the 
universal cry. This being at last decided, 
the Ambassador, arrayed in his hat and 
coat of state, sallied forth to make enquiries ; 
what time the remaining members of the 
crew cooled themselves on the river bank, 
ogling the village girls who had congregated 
to look at the strange apparition which had 
so suddenly appeared in their midst, An 
anxious quarter of an hour elapsed. The 
pee wack returned. No beds, no ac- 
commodation of any kind! ‘Try Sampigny,” 
was the only answer he could get. Now 
Sampigny was a village some three-quarters 
of a mile inland ; but there being no other 
alternative the Purser and the Poet at once 
set off to seewhat could be done. Upontheir 
arrival at the first hotel in Sampigny they 
met with a decided rebuff. The Purser 
explained the situation ; took off his hat, 
bowed, scraped, tried even the Ambassador’s 
favourite expression “je vous prie”—all 
in vain. “Try the Lion d’Or,” was all 
the answer he could get. They did try the 
Lion d’Or, and a bat time they had of it. 
The facet of asking for four beds seemed to 
have the effect of rather insulting the pro- 


prietors than otherwise. This is what 
passed. 
Scene: Kitchen in the Hotel,. rather 


dirty, very close, stuffy and smelly, 
DRAMATIS PERSONZ, 


The Landlord (a decidedly uncivil, not 
to say drunken boor). 

The Landlady (a buxom lady of some 
forty-five summers). 

A Young Person (of some twenty winters, 
vixenish and consequently the object. of 
general admiration). 

An Illustrious Stranger (chiefly remark- 
able for his love of the Young Person, as 
wellas for the large brown straw hat he 
wore), 

The Young Person jis cooking a sweet- 
bread, the Drunken One is generally cursing 
everybody, the Illustrious Stranger occupies 
his time in pressing the non-sweetbready 
hand of the Y. P., while the lady of forty- 
five summers is engaged in her apparently 
favourite occupation of doing nothing. 

Enter two travel - itained Englishmen, 
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the shorter one fair to look upon, the other 
bearing a striking resemblance to a popular 
low comedian. 

The Fair Englishman (sniffin 
sweetbread with evident relish): 
have beds for four to-night ? 

The Drunken One (shortly and curtly): 
No! 

The Fair One explains that he and mon- 
sieur form one of a benighted crew, that 
they are Englishmen, and generally a very 
good set of fellows. 

The Boor, with a drunken leer, gives the 
two illustrious Englishmen to understand 
that he does not care who or what they are, 
and that he has only three beds. 

The Fair One (triumphant): Ah! ah! the 
very thing! That will do, one of us will 
sleep on the floor. 

The Boor : I’m dashed if you do. 

The Low Comedian here essayed to 
speak ; but catching the eye of the vixenish 
Young Person retired abashed. 

The Fair One: Why not? We only want 
beds for three, the fourth will sleep on the 
floor. 

The Boor : He will do nothing of the 
sort. 

The Vixen (giving thesweetbread an extra 
turn under the very noses of the hungry 
Englishmen): We could not allow such a 
thing. 

Madame (soothingly, with an eye to 
money): But if the gentleman likes to sleep 
on the floor, why not let him ? 

The Fair One: You don’t want us to sleep 
on the road, do you? 

This settled the Boor for the moment, 
and he retired in confusion. 

Madame: You shall have the three beds. 

The Fair One: Good ;'and supper ? (This 
he said, eyeing the sweetbread kindly.) 

Madame; Some veal ? 

The Fair One (resigned to his fate): Yes ; 
and vegetables. : 

The Boor (breaking in as though this was 
too much and withthe utmost disgust): 
Vegetables!” Ugh ! 

The Vixen (pouring sweet-smelling sauces 
over the sweetbread): Vegetables! Ugh! 

The Fair One (ignoring the Y. P.): And 
our luggage ? It is by the river; will some 
one fetch it ? 

This finished them. Uproar! Incivility! 
Great stage effect. 

The Fair One (ironically and with bitter- 
ness): I thank you for your civility; but we 
are not accustomed in England to treat 
strangers thus. Good-night, mesdames. 

Polite removal of hats by the incensed 


the 
an we 





Englishmen ; confusion on the part of the 
French. CURTAIN. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that 
this was the kind of reception they met 
with in general. As a rule, the treatment 
accorded them was most hospitable and 
kind; and much of the rudeness shown to 
them on this night was attributable to the 
fact of its being the day of the general 
election, which seemed to have had a de- 
moralising effect upon Monsieur in more 
ways than one. | 

Finally the crew had to adopt the 
only course still open to them. Leaving 
the Maid by the river-side, and depositing 
the lighter articles in the hands of a 
sympathising peasant, they took the train 
to St. Mihiel. Their reception at the 
Hétel du Cygne there was most cordial and 
hospitable. An excellent dinner, at the 
astonishingly cheap price of three francs a 
head, including wine and an enormous 
number of plats, was soon before them; and 
when they retired to rest they found that 
the bedroom arrangements were as excellent 
as the cuisine. 

From St. Mihiel, the river is ‘canalised, 
and, under ordinary circumstances, the 
navigation unobstructed and fairly easy, 
but at this time the locks, well-nigh 
as far as Verdun, were under repair. 
The same tactics had, therefore, to be 
followed. To bring the boat from the place 
where she had been left to St. Mihiel occu- 
pied a day; while another day was passed 
in rowing her up to the little village of 
Bannoncourt, where, as before, she was 
left for the night. On this occasion the 
fittings and lighter luggage were left in 
charge of a cheery little garde-champétre— 
a charming, apple-cheeked, bright, vivacious 
little man, with a merry eye and pleasant 
smile. That night, at dinner, the Purser 
observed with some surprise that the 
members of the expedition were sad and 
depressed. The appetite of the Waddler 
failed him ; the Ambassador took no pride 
in his coat of state ; the Poet was, for him, 
almost poetical, What could itmean? Why 
too did they evince so marked a disinclina- 
tion to leave St. Mihiel next morning. The 
truth leaked out at last : there was a black- 
eyed daughter of the house, with red cheeks 
and a comely figure. She was the cause of 
it all. When the morning came hints of 
indisposition, of inability to row, fell from 
the faltering lips of the sufferers. But the 
Purser was adamant and would hear of noex- 
cuse, Like Fate hetore themfrom the snares 
of the enchantress, and had them securely 
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caged up in the train before they knew where 
they well were. 

Leaving the train at Bannoncourt they 
proceeded to the residence of their friend 
of the eorens night to pick up their 
things. His house was asight to see. On first 
entering it, one found oneself apparently 
among the cows ; but a door being opened 
on the left, the delighted host led the way 
into the rooms occupied by himself and his 
wife. There sat the old lady, seventy years 
of age or more, her spinning-wheel before 
her, picturesque in herself, but made more 
so by her surroundings: a large tiled 
hearth, the usual carved armoire, black with 
age, an old-fashioned bedstead—the whole 
brushed up and polished, of spotless clean- 
liness. The aged couple received their 
visitors most warmly, and refused the 

ratuity which was, with considerable 
diffidence, offered them for their services. 

The worthy garde was somewhat dis- 
appointed that the crew declined his offer 
of a glass of cognac, which, at 9.30 A.M, 
appeared to them slightly out of place ; but 
he made up for this rebuff by exchanging a 
hearty shake of the hand with each member 
of the party ; and so, with much taking off of 
hats,and many mutual good wishes, the crew 
took their departure. 

From Bannoncourt they proceeded on 
their journey to Verdun; but though 
the navigation was much easier than 
before, they were not yet to have it 
all their own way. JBeing ignorant of 
the fact that the locks in this part of 
the river were under repair, they took 
a fruitless row of some three miles or so up 
the long and monotonous canal. There 
was nothing for it but to row back 
again, or to the boat across the 
land to the river, which lay half a mile on 
the left. The latter course being considered 
preferable, a scout was sent out to seek for 
assistance. As good luck would have it, 
he came across two country fellows engaged 
in mending a long cart. The facts of the 
case were laid before them. Could they 
transport the boat? Had they any means 
of conveyance? “ Parfaitement,” was the 
reply. ‘Nous avons juste votre affaire.” 
Exit the elder of the two ; re-enter the same 
with a tiny wheelbarrow, large enough at 
the highest calculation to carry the smallest 
bag which formed part of the luggage of the 
crew. This being considered hardly suit- 
able for the purpose, a horse was harnessed 
to the very cart upon which they were at 
work ; and after being carried in dignified 
procession through the neighbouring village, 





the Maid was once more launched on the 
waters of the Meuse. 

Whilst disporting themselves in the 
water that day, in the course of their 
usual mid-day bath, the crew observed that 
they were closely watched by a little 
elderly man in a blue blouse, who seemed 
to note their every movement with 
astonishment and awe, Taking courage 
he gradually approached and entered into 
conversation. “ Sapristi! plonger dans l’eau 
profonde, voyager dans une nacelle comme 
ca! Sacré nom de Dieu ! j’ai soixante-cing 
ans, et pourtant je n’ai jamais fait cela.”. On 
everything that was told him he passed this 
suggestive comment, “Sacré nom de Dieu!” 
lengthening out the first syllable of the first 
word in proportion as the information 
given him struck his admiration. One of 
the crew gave him some veal. Of this he 
ate heartily; but reserving a tiny little 
morsel, he carefully wrapped it in paper 
and thrust it in his trousers pocket, to take 
home, as hé said, and show what “ Messieurs 
les Anglais” had given him. When 
smoking-time came round, and vesuvians 
were lighted, he laughed like a child, and 
here the first syllable of his favourite word 
sounded as though it never would come to 
anend. Two of the vesuvians were given 
him. He was horribly afraid they would 
go off, and suggested that he should put 
them in his hat ; but being assured that 
they were quite safe, he consigned them 
to the same pocket that held his veal, and 
which formed apparently the sole receptacle 
for every article he possessed, animal, 
vegetable, or mineral. He was particularly 
anxious to know the object of the voyage, 
and seemed wholly incredulous when he was 
told that the trip was taken solely for 
pleasure. He could not believe that there 
was not some ulterior object. in view, in 
which idea he shared the opinion which 

enerally. prevailed along the river-side. 
me took the crew for commercial 
travellers ; and when, at a later stage, the 
Belgian frontier was reached, the douanier 
could hardly be induced to believe that the 
luggage contained no valuable merchandise 
or costly wares. None could conceive 
the possibility of the trip being taken 
as a means of relaxation and of resting 
exhausted nature. 

Upon their arrival at Verdun lock, the 
crew were surprised to hear once more 
their native tongue. The speaker on this 


| occasion was happily, however, not a fellow- 


It was none other than 


countryman. 
True, his vocabulary was 


M. l’Eclusier. 
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limited, consisting, in fact, of the two words, 
“Yes, Goddam;” but this he repeated ‘so 
often, with such infinite relish, and with 
such variety of tone and expression, that he 
gave one the impression of having the 
whole language at his fingers’ ends. 

Let no one who makes this trip in the 
future stay long at Verdun. The town is 
noisy, the people are noisy, the hotel is 
noisier still, whilst discomfort and inatten- 
tion reign supreme. Rather let him go on 
as quickly as possible to the little town of 
Dun, some thirty miles further down the 
river, at which place he is sure of a 
hospitable welcome and comfortable accom- 
modation at the little Hétel des Voyageurs, 
which stands in a most picturesque 
situation almost over the falling weir. 

At this charming little place the crew of 
the Maid of Kent arrived late one night, after 
a day of adventure and misfortune. Though 
the locks below Verdun were in perfect 
working order, the crew, in order to avoid 
the monotony of the occasional stretches of 
canal, determined to stick to the Meuse. 
The result was disastrous. While taking 
the Maid across*a weir an ominous crack 
was heard. When replaced on the river 
she was discovered to be leaking badly, 
and being quickly beached, a nasty hole 
was found. No help was near; the crew 
were left to their unaided exertions ; 
while to complete their misery, a hated 
garde de péche suddenly appeared on the 
scene, to worry them with enquiries as to 
whether or no they were duly authorised 
to navigate the river. Luckily care had 
been taken to supply the boat with the 
necessary wood, nails, and hammer; the 
inquisitive one was angrily dismissed ; and 
after two hours’ carpentering, the boat was 
found to be sufficiently water-tight to allow 
of her proceeding on her way. How the 
crew enjoyed the excellent dinner that was 
placed before them that night at Dun! 

So pleased were the crew with the 
excellence of the hotel, so enchanted were 
they with what they saw of Dun in the 
early morning, that they determined to 
rest there for the day. It was indeed a 
beautiful spot. Imagine a high, precipitous, 
and wooded hill, on the top of which is 
perched an old-fashioned village, and the de- 
scent from which lies through picturesque 
and tortuous paths. From its summit a fine 
view is to be had of the surrounding valley 
with the Meuse making its way corkscrew- 
fashion across the plains, while its sides are 
planted with vines and studded with the 
remains of old walls round which the foliage 


opening on to the 





clings lovingly. At its foot nestles the 
lower town of Dun with ‘its picturesque 
straggling street and old-fashioned houses 
river, and the 
falling weir which soothes the ear as it 
splashes down and keeps up its perpetual 
song of rushing water. For miles around, 
the eye can follow the erratic course of the 
fickle river, never constant to one form or 
line, but wandering seemingly of its own 
will and pleasure in the most strange way, 
at one place apparently starting off with 
sudden determination, at another bending 
back as though loth to quit its resting- 
lace. 

Upon the boat being examined it was found 

to be in such a state as to render it impera- 


‘| tive that some more lasting repairs should 


be done to her than could be effected by 
the unprofessional exertions of the crew. 
A menuisier was accordingly summoned, 
and a solemn conclave held, in which many 
of the more important citizens of the town 
took part en amateur. Of course every one 
made asuggestion, and of course every new 
suggestion differed entirely from the one 
preceding it. There was a great deal of 
talking and much violent gesticulation, 
the result of which was to drive the menui- 
sier, a man of no originality whatever, into 
a state bordering on distraction; but at last 
the satisfactory conclusion was arrived at, 
that all that was required was “un morceau 
de toile avec un peu de goudron.” The hor- 
ror of the crew may be imagined, therefore, 
when, some hours later, the wretched menui- 
sier was discovered in the act of fixing to 
one side of the boat an immense sheet of 
sheet-iron (téle) which must inevitably 
have caused her to capsize the moment she 
was placed in the water. Upon being 
remonstrated with in somewhat forcible 
language, he mildly answered that he had 
understood the order to have been for some 
téle, and with a feeble chuckle went on to 
say, “Il n’y a qu'un i de différence.” It 
was with some difficulty that he could be 
induced to abandon his plan of turning the 
Maid into an ironclad; but in the end 
the necessary repairs were done, and on 
the next morning, amidst the cheers of a 
large crowd of Dunnites, the expedition 
continued its journey. From this point all 
was plain sailing, and the river proved to 
be as fine a boating river as any that can 
be found in England or elsewhere. 

From Dun the expedition proceeded 
to Mouzon, and a splendid day’s rowing they 
had. The weather was perfect, while the 
river was far more picturesque than they 
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had yet seen it. True, two of the crew 
were hors de combat, the Purser having 
sprained his wrist while the Waddler, gene- 
rally out of sorts, sat all day in the stern 
muffied up to his eyes in an ulster and neck- 
cloths, but with an air’of such dignified 
composure upon him withal as to inspire 
the lock-keepers with a deep sense of his 
dignity and importance. “ Dites donc,” 
said one of these worthies to the Purser, in 
the course of an animated conversation on 
the lock-gates, while the Ambassador and 
the Poet, in correct rowing costume, were 
stretching their legs on the bank, and the 
Waddler was left alone in the boat wrapped 
in his dignity—“ Dites donc, qui est-ce 
monsieur la 4” then dropping his voice to a 
whisper, “Est-ce que c’est monsieur le 
patron?” The Purser much amused at- 
tempted to explain, but apparently without 
much success, for upon the Maid’s entering 
the lock, the eyes of the lock-keeper were 
riveted on the portly one, who was also 
saluted by that functionary with an extra 
wave of the hat at parting. 

Not the least enjoyable part of theday, no 
for that matter of any of the days spenton the 
river, was the luncheon. To the Purser was 
entrusted the duty of having the basket filled 
before starting, and great was the excite- 
ment when, the plunge in the river over and 
the waterproof sheets spread under a shady 
tree, the Purser slowly revealed to sight the 
delicacies which he had had the forethought 
to supply. The lunch was succeeded by 
the pipe and the mid-day lounge, and then 
to work once more. 

At Mouzon, which was not reached 
until somewhat late in the evening, 
rather rough but very clean and good 
quarters were found in the hotel facing 
the church. This church is the great feature 
of the town. It is of great age and beauty, 
but its beauty, which must have been very 
striking, is fast disappearing beneath the 
hands of self-styled restorers. The old 
stone stained and darkened by age is 
being replaced by new, while the quaint 
old carving is rapidly disappearing 
under the hands of man—in a word, 
the church is being spoiled. A few 
laurel wreaths, a flag or two, an extra 
cleanliness among the blouses, and an in- 
creased jauntiness among the women beto- 
kened that Mouzon was en féte. Mouzon 
being en féte, it naturally follows that the 
citizens of Mouzon must dance, and dance 
they did with much vigour and apparent 
enjoyment. 


ith their noses flattened against 





the windows of the ball-room the crew 
looked in and surveyed the scene. In a 
long, not over well-lighted and somewhat 
decayed-looking room with whitewashed 
walls, some hundred and fifty peasants, 
the men mostly in blouses, were engaged in 
tripping it on the light fantastic toe. Light 
it did not on the whole appear to be, fan- 
tastic it certainly was. The amount of 
exercise taken by some of the men in the 
quadrilles was stupendous. They wriggled, 
twisted, bowed, gesticulated opposite their 
partner until to all appearance they could 
keep it up no longer, when suddenly taking 
a new lease of life they would dash at their 
vis-a-vis, and seizing her violently round 
the waist twirl her round like a teetotum 
to that extent that it made one giddy to 
see them. How hot they got, and how 
persistently they kept every window her- 
metically sealed! The Poet, who prides 
himself upon his graceful and airy move- 
ments, at first suggested that the crewshould 
join in the throng and show these French- 
men how to do the thing, but when the 
quadrille began he was obse®ved to turn pale, 
and from that moment until the dance was 
over he remained with his nose flattened 
to the window, stupefied at the sight 
before him. Then he turned and fled.. The 
scene was altogether a most amusing one, 
but it was very pleasant too, to see how 
greatly the people enjoyed themselves, how 
intensely they threw themselves into the 
spirit of the thing, and with what perfect 
propriety the whole entertainment was 
conducted in all its details, 

From Mouzon to Sedan was like treading 
at every step on a page of history. On the 
right bank lay Bazeilles, where, it will be 
remembered, the hardest fighting about 
Sedan took place ; overtheriverstretches the 
bridge so splendidly defended by the French 
Infanterie de la Marine, while along the 
left bank runs the line of hills from which 
the Germans shelled the town, gradually 
approaching their batteries nearer and 
nearer to the gates, until on the morning 
of the capitulation they were within half a 
mile of them. Sedan itself lies at the bottom 
of a hollow, with hills encircling it on 
all sides. It forms the bottom of a basin of 
which the Germans held the rim, and from 
which they hailed down shot and shell on 
the practically defenceless town. Bazeilles 
still bears melancholy traces of the fierceness 
of the fighting, several of the houses being 
still in ruins, while in the market-place, 
which was taken and retaken several times, 
a large monument has been erected in 
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their country. Sedan is still a flourishing | as it would go. t little work the Poet 


and populous town, and it was not without 
a considerable amount of dismay therefore 
that the crew found that, roughly attired as 
they were, they had to march through the 
most populous streets in order to reach their 
destination. This they did to the intense 
astonishment and amusement of the natives, 
a small crowd of whom followed at their 
backs, criticising their personal appearance 
in a manner which was on the whole the 
reverse of complimentary. 

Here they put up at the house of some 
French friends of one of their number, at 
whose hands they received a welcome and 
a reception of so warm and hospitable a 
nature as to make their stay there one of 
the most charming episodes of the whole 
trip. There they tasted and enjoyed frogs 
for the first time in their lives ; there, too, 
it was that they drank a couple of bottles 
of Roederer’s still champagne of 1848, 
which must for ever live in their memory. 

An agreeable treat was in store for the 
crew on the day they left Sedan. They 
wereaccompanied for a part of their journey 
by their host and hostess. He was a gentle- 
man very well known and respected among 
the townspeople, and their astonishment 
may therefore be imagined when they saw 
their honoured townsman and his wife start 
off in a fragile boat, in company with four 
rough and somewhat shabby Englishmen. 
A pleasant row was the consequence, fol- 
lowed by a delightful picnic on the river- 
side, at which, to the great joy of the 
crew, another bottle of the Roederer was 
produced by their ever hospitable host. 
At Doncherry his carriage was in waiting, 
and the crew with unfeigned regret bid his 
wife and himself good-bye. On this occa- 
sion, it is perhaps superfluous to add, the 
rowing of the crew was at its very best. 
The Purser was still-unable to hold an oar, 
but the remaining members rowed with an 
amount of form which they had never 
before displayed. 

The modus operandi of the Waddler 
was, to say the least of it, peculiar. 
He rolled about the boat a good deal 
and perspired freely, working with an 
amount of vigour that did him credit ; but 
for some reason or other the effect was 
disappointing. The roll of his body in 
getting forward was so terrific as to send 
the Maid well-nigh on to her beam ends, 
while he, staggering under the shock, only 
succeeded in keeping his equilibrium by 
giving a convulsive and agitated dig at the 





did—and it was very little, for he was a man 
who loved repose — was apparently done 
with the help of his tongue. With the com- 
mencement of each stroke out would come 
that useful but unruly member, and would 
accompany the graceful sweep of the oar 
through the water with a sympathetic 
aerial flourish of its own, until its career 
was cut short by the reappearance of the 
blade once more above the surface. The 
Ambassador was essentially a passionate 
rower; dashing at the water and casting it 
from him, as though he were running a 
race with bow to see which could get 
through the stroke first. It is needless to 
add that when his competitor happened 
to be the Poet, he came in an easy winner, 
Of the Purser’s rowing little can be said, 
for in consequence of his accident the crew 
did not often get the benefit of his services. 
Suffice it to say that he thought a good 
deal more of his form than anyone else 
did; and if he did display any kind of 
form at all, which was a matter of con- 
siderable doubt to everyone but himself, 
the form was a great deal in excess of the 
amount of work done. 

Staying one night at Méziéres, a strongly 
fortified town, the expedition proceeded on 
its way to Monthermé. About six miles 
below Méziéres the Meuse enters the 
Ardennes country, from which point down 
to Huy the scenery is of the most striking 
and picturesque description. Almost from 
the water’s edge rise precipitous masses of 
rock covered with green foliage, the abrupt 
outlines of which are shaded off by the 
wooded hills which rise boldly in the back- 
ground. In some places the mountains 
recede into comparative distance; in others 
they close in upon the river on all sides, 
frowning down upon it as though upon a 
lake from which no outlet can be found, 
until.a sudden turn in the twisting river 
dispels the illusion, and the rocky pre- 
cipices give way once more to undulating 
hills and pleasant valleys. At Monthermé 
the expedition passed four enjoyable days, 
putting up at the very comfortable and 


clean little Hétel de la Paix, where they 


were charged seven francs and a half a day 
for their board and lodgi This is the 
most beautiful place on the Meuse, and 
well worth a visit. The town itself is 
built in a straggling way along the banks 
of the river, which here makes a wide 
detour almost in the form of a semi-circle. 
Facing the town is a high and precipitous 
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cliff rising boldly and proudly against the 
sky, while to left and right the forest of 
the ennes is seen extending in the 
distance for miles and miles without an 
ap t break in its continuity. The 
walks in the neighbourhood are most 
beautiful, especially in the valley of the 
Semois, a smal] river which falls into the 
Meuse just outside the town. 

Fumay is not recommended as a resting- 
place. It is dirty, noisy, and in no sense 
remarkable, the only striking feature about 
it worthy of mention being the washing 
apparatus of one of the crew, which con- 
sisted of a very small oval pie-dish and a 
broken tin coffee-pot, strongly impregnated 
with the odour of the French national 
beverage. Givet may be dismissed in an 
equally summary way; but though the 
towns were uninteresting the river scenery 
continued as beautiful as before. 

At Dinant, however, a week’s halt was 
made, which was amply justified by the 
beauty of the surrounding country and the 
excellence of the accommodation of the 
Hotel des Postes. Ten francs a day for 
board and lodging, the former liberal and 
the latter excellent, is the moderate charge 
at this establishment, while the country 
round about is full of interest and beauty. 
To an artist the valley of the river Lesse 
alone presents subjects enough to occupy 
a summer’s sketching; while the walks in 
the neighbourhood are of such a nature as 
to satisfy the most ardent and exacting of 
pedestrians, ; 

Then, again, within a drive of the 
town, are situate the celebrated Grottes 
de Hans, the beauty of which the crew, 
being in part lazily inclined, took for 
granted ; but which, from all the accounts 
they heard of them, must be well worth a 
visit. The subject of this expedition was 
broached, but the Poet threw such buckets 
of cold water on it that it was soon aban- 
doned. He had been lucky in tossing for 
rooms, a solemn ceremony which’ was 
always gone through upon arrival at a new 
hotel, and had of course selfishly chosen the 
best one with a balcony overlooking’ the 
river. Comfortably ensconced in this 
apartment, with a pipe in his mouth and a 

ench paper in his hand, of which he 
could not understand a single word, he 
gave it as his opinion that he was not 
going to get up at six in the morning to 
be jostled about all day for nothing. Let 


those go who would, he should remain‘ 


behind. The Ambassador also excused 
himself on the plea that he intended to 





have a try for a trout in a stream of which 
he had heard much, while the Waddler 
was all for walking exercise, presumably 
on the ground that he was getting too fat. 
The Waddler did walk, and the Ambas- 
sador did fish, but the fishing was a decided 
failure. The reason for this could never 
be accurately discovered, for the Ambas- 
sador was a great fisherman—at least so 
he said—and the stream was full of trout. 
He did certainly murmur something about 
peasants, and mud, and stones, and flies, 
but what they had to do with the absence 
of trout in his basket was a mystery 
which was never cleared up. Altogether 
he was very hazy about the whole thing, 
and upon cross-examination exposed his 
ignorance of the noble art in a most 
shameful manner. It was very lucky for 
the crew that they had made up their 
minds to make a halt of some days here, 
for the sky was overcast and it rained 
heavily; so heavily, indeed, that one night 
the Maid had to be beached to save her 
from being carried away by the sudden 
rising of the river and by the flood which 
in the course of a few hours came sweeping 
down at a tremendous pace, carrying 
everything before it. When the rain 
ceased the river fell almost as quickly 
as it had risen, and the flood subsiding 
with equal suddenness, the journey was 
continued by easy stages. From Dinant 
to the pretty town of Namur, from there, 
in pouring rain, to Huy, and so through a 
land of mines, factories, and smoke to 
Liége, where the crew pulled up for the 
last time. 

At Liége the trip came to an end, and 
the Maid of Kent was placed in the hands 
of agents for consignment to London. 

In conclusion, a few general words of 
advice to those who have the good sense 
to try this trip for themselves may not 
be out of place. Begin the journey at 
Verdun, unless, indeed, you like the excite- 
ment of overcoming obstacles; be sure to 
seek out the chief engineer at that place, 
as well as at Méziéres, and get his written 
permission to pass through the locks, 
otherwise you will find yourselves very 
soon stranded. Take a liberal supply of 
boat-hooks, with extra sculls, tow-rope, 
wood, spare rowlocks, nails, and necessary 
tools. Aboveall, take two or three strong 
rollers for crossing the weirs, in case you 
wish to avoid the canal and follow the 
river throughout. Be prepared with two 
large pieces of waterproof sheeting to cover 
the luggage fore and aft. Do not forget 
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ide-books, passports, maps, and pocket 
ters——-which, by the way, were the objects 


of much interest among the peasants, some ' 


taking them for plummets to sound the 
depth of the -water, others for a kind of 
electric bell or means of communication— 
and, above all, take as little luggage with 
you as possible. 





CECILY. 
By THEO GIFT, 





“Tr’s the fault of there being such a 
large family, dear, that’s all” 

“ And a very bad fault too.” 

“*Dick! Don’t you like the family ?” 

“Not as I like you, child, and not 
enough to like them to monopolise you 
and take up all your time and thoughts 
and interests so that I, whom you are 
going to marry, can hardly get so much as 
a word or look from you.” 

“Who is with you now, Dick.” 

“Yes, for three minutes at the garden 
gate, because if I come inside you will be 
surrounded by the whole lot of them next 
moment; and for anything we may want 
to say to one another we might as well be 
at opposite poles. You mayn’t mind it, 
Cecily—you don’t seem to do so, at any 
rate; but, upon my soul, it’s hard lines on 
a man who loves you.” 

It is an evening in April. The land is 
all aflush with the pink blossoms of the 
almond and the white blossoms of the pear. 
Behind the low brown hills the sun is sink- 
ing slowly in a primrose sky. The west 
wind stirs the tender bristles of the 
green-plumed larch, and bears sweet violet 
whispers on its breath ; and propping our 
four elbows on the mossy gate which 
bounds the vicarage garden, we two lean 
looking into each other’s eyes, my lover 
and I, 

He is very handsome always, rather 
angry just now, my lover; but I know 
that the anger comes from love, and so I 
think more of the first fact than the 
second, as I look up smilingly into the 
brave blue eyes, bright with a passionate 
gleam, and mark how well the broad 
square-cut shoulders and shapely head 
stand out against the golden glory of that 
evening sky. I am so proud of him in my 
heart, my Dick, with the warm heart and 
hot tongue and clever brain, so proud of 
his caring for me that at the mere touch of 
his hand my heart goes leaping like a 
singing brook, and it is only silly shyness 





which makes me answer his earnestness 
with a laugh. 

“ And pray, sir, do you expect me to be 
always at your beck and call? I’m sure 
you get your fair share of attention.” 

“Do I?” he says gravely. ‘When I 
wait a whole week for the chance of one 
walk with you; and when the promised 
day comes you coolly send me word that 
you've got something else to do, and are 
too busy even to see me!” 

“And don’t you think it was any 
disappointment to me to have to doso?” I 
exclaim with a touch of indignation. 
“‘ Why I—I nearly cried when the Whebles’ 
invitation came for that day. I knew 
Kitty had set her heart on going; and as 
she loves tennis so, and it was the first 
time they had asked her-——” 

“But what had that to do with you? 
You didn’t go.” 

“No, but don’t you know Thursday is 
Mother’s Meeting and coal-club day ; and 
then there are the children. Someone had 
to see to them all.” 

“ And that ‘someone’ must be you?” 

“Who else is there but Kicty and I, now 
dear mother is gone? ear Dick, do be 
reasonable. Of course it is very pleasant 
to be with you, but these duties must be 
done, and surely, surely, while a girl is at 
home, her first duty is to her home people. 
Afterwards,” with a shy upward look, “it 
will be different. I shall belong to you 
then and can do as you like ; but now— 
now I belong to them, and they have the 
right to come first.” 

“Then I wish to Heaven the right was 
mine, as it should have been a long while 
ago; and that brings me to the point I 
want. Cecily, will you marry me in 
June? No, don’t start away as if I were 
saying something dreadful. Haven't we 
been engaged for years already, with the 
full consent of your people, and on the 
promise that as soon as I could make a 
comfortable home for you we should be 
married? I might have claimed that 
promise two summers ago, and again last 
autumn when I was offered the making 
that new Canadian line. I refused it, only 
because I knew you wouldn’t leave home 
so soon after your mother’s death, and I 
could not bear to go away without you; 
but now there is this other job of the 
same sort in Perthshire and they say I can 
have it for the asking. The works are to 
begin in July, and if we are married in 
June—— Dear Cecily, my own darling 
love, do say that we shall be; do give me 
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what I ask. Think how long I have 
waited for you already and how badly I 


- want you, and come to me. Cecily dearest, 


if you love me say you will. Say it now.” 

“In. June!” I repeat, my eyes wide 
with dismay, and drawing myself still 
further back ; for he has caught both my 
hands in his, would have caught me into 
his arms altogether but for the gate which 
is between us; and I am afraid lest one of 
“the others” should come suddenly upon 
us. “June! Onlytwo months off! Dick, 
Dick, what nonsense, and Frank at home 
in disgrace, and papa and he getting on so 
badly, and the children still without a 
governess! Why, we couldn’t even think 
of such a thing till after Christmas at the 
soonest, and then——- Well, Kitty will 
be a little older then, and Frank will have 
been up for his second exam. If he does 
pass that, it will cheer papa up a little, 
and he may feel better able to spare 
me ; but June !—Dick, you promised not 
to be in a hurry.” 

‘**T never promised anything of the sort ; 
but if I had done so I should have kept 
my promise over and over again. Cecily, 
will you ever find a lover who has waited 
as long as I have done already? and yet 
you talk of my waiting on for another 
year still! If you loved me in the least 
you would be as tired of these delays as I 
am ; but you don’t, and I see it only too 
plainly. You don’t even know what love 
is. You——” 

*Hullabullero, hullabulloo! Cecily, Cis, 
where are you?” shouts a boy’s voice from 
the laburnum bushes behind. “There's 
the tea-bell ringing like mad, and Teddy’s 
spilt the milk all over his pinafore, and 
—my eye, Dick! is that you spooning 
with Cissy ?” 

“Don’t be silly, Dick. Let me go. 
Please let me go,” I stammer out 
hurriedly ; but I have no need to repeat 
the request. At the first sound of my 
rough-tongued little brother’s voice Dick 
has dropped my hands and stepped back. 

“Let you go? Oh, certainly,” he says 
with a strange bitter accent in his voice. 
“For good, if you like. I expect it will 
come to that some day. Good-bye,” and 
off he goes, striding over the dewy grass 
and under the milk-white blossoms of the 
thorn-trees without another word or look. 

I cannot run after, or plead with him, 
because schoolboy Tom, with his quick ears 
and terrible sense of fun, is already at my 
side. I can only call out, “Dick, won't 
you come in to tea,” and, when he doesn’t 





look back or answer, make a pretence of 
believing he had some other engagement, 
and hurry back to the house to see after 
Teddy and the tea-table. It does not take 
me very long to endue the former with a 
clean pinafore and reduce his chubby face 
and hands to cleanliness ; but hasten as I 
may, the babel of tongues which reaches 
me through the dining-room door shows 
me that the family are gathered there 
already ; and on entering the room I find 
the whole of them, father excepted, assem- 
bled about the table: the twins playing 
an Irish jig with the handles of their 
knives against the urn. Maude is pouring 
out milk into a teaspoon for the kitten 
which is perched on her shoulder; Frank 
leaning back in father’s armchair by the 
fire and dividing his attention between 
the last number of the Cornhill on his 
knee, and the anathemas he is freely 
bestowing on the turmoil around; and 
Kitty, who might be of some help in 
appeasing it, laughing and listening to 
Tom, who is giving her an absurd and 
highly-coloured description of the ‘‘ spoony 
scene” at the gate, Dick represented as 
striding away in a fury, while I on my 
knees and dissolved in tears implore him 
to remain. 

It is too bad. Of course they don’t 
really mean to hurt me; but it is too bad; 
and the worst of it is that I dare not show 
my vexation. The twins, who are Indian 
children under father’s guardianship, are 
saucy and riotous enough at all times; and 
now they are in fits of laughter, and look- 
ing eagerly at me with their little sharp 
eyes in hope of discovering sufficient signs 
of confusion or distress in my face to give 
them a hold over me for future occasions ; 
while even Frank condescends to join 
languidly in the joke and ask “ Had Cissy 
then been lamenting for her Dick, and did 
he bully her and spoil her appetite for tea? 
Better dry her tears before it got cold, and 
send him about his business altogether.” 

Well, I do my best to meet the attack. 
I should like to deny all grounds for it ; 
but that mischievous Tom has got poor 
Dick’s final words too patly by heart for 
me to be believed; so I face them on their 
own grounds, laugh instead of crying (it is 
rather difficult, for I have a decided lump 
in my throat), and declare Dick may go to 
Hong-Kong so long as I may have my tea in 
peace. At the same moment Maude creates 
a happy diversion by a little shriek and 
the announcement that “a thief is in the 
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Of course she is assailed by a volley of 
questions and exclamations, and there is 
some incredulity when she avers that she 
saw a tall dark man in the verandah 
staring in at us, and that he slunk away 
directly he caught her eye. Still, there 
was a burglary in the village about two 
months ago ; and as, thanks to the loveli- 
ness of that primrose sunset, the venetians 
have not been closed when the lamp was 
lit, anyone lurking in the dusk without 
could have had an excellent view of our 
tea-table, with its solid silver teapot and 
cream-jug and the minor articles of value 
scattered about. Francis and Tom there- 
fore sally forth to search the garden ; and 
though they fail to find anyone there, and 
return very angry with Maude and in- 
credulous of her story, it has had one good 
effect. Poor Dick’s spurt of temper is 
forgotten, and tea proceeds without further 
allusion to him. 

I can think of him instead, and I do so 
at my own time, the only time I can really 
call my own, when the little ones are all in 
bed and asleep and the mending-basket 
closed for the night, and even the long 
effort at making something like congenial 
conversation between father and Frank has 
been terminated by the latter going out 
for a smoke, and the former shutting his 
big book on Divinity with a bang, and 
ordering me to light the candles and go to 
bed. It is then that I can think of Dick ; 
and-as I do so my heart grows so sore and 
tender that the foolish tears of which Tom 
falsely accused me before rise in reality to 
my eyes, and I even indulge myself with a 
little sob at the thought of the angry part- 
ing of which I pretended to make so light 
a few hours since. I cannot bear Dick to 
be angry with me, Dick, who for all his 
quick fiery nature, is gentle as a woman 
in general with those he loves, and who 
has been so tender and true to me all these 
years, that at times his very generosity 
makes. one forget that those who give 
much have'a right to expect much in 
return. 

A long engagement is a very trying 
thing. Not that it diminishes the mutual 
love of those most concerned ; but that it 
is apt to lessen the outward expression of 
it, and bring about unintentional slights 
and apparent coolnesses, and it is trying 
too from the fact that the longer it lasts 
the less consideration or sympathy it seems 
to elicit from those even most nearly 
allied to the lovers; and who, when the 
first éclat of the affair is over, are apt to 





regard its lengthened existence with some- 
thing of impatience, not to say contempt. 
Dick and I have been engaged an im- 
mense while, four years before mother 
died; and he was ready and waiting for 
me when she was first taken ill nearly a 
year before that. I remember what a 
disappointment it was to him when the 
first postponement of the marriage occurred 
then, and how dear mother sympathised 
with us and promised to make haste and 
get well ; but I don’t think the rest of the 
family gave a thought to it at all; and 
when, instead of getting well, she died, 
and my presence as the eldest became more 
necessary than ever, the home party seemed 
to agree to look on me as quite as much of 
a fixture as the old clock in the hall, and 
to regard poor Dick as an unauthorised 
and somewhat tiresome interloper, whose 
rare demands on my time and attention 
could be either laughed at or ignored by 
even the youngest of his sweetheart’s home 
belongings. 

And I fear that long custom has almost 
inured me to this, and, dearly as I love my 
lover, to giving a tacit assent at any rate to 
the theory that whoever’s wishes are to 
come first with me, his, and of course mine, 
must inevitably be last. 

I don’t see him often. He is a civil 
engineer and too busy to pay frequent visits 
to our quiet village ; but during this one 
his patience has been tried more than 
usual, We have hardly been together ten 
minutes; and when I look back to this 
evening and recall how cavalierly I met 
and dismissed his tender passionate plead- 
ing for the fulfilment of that old promise, 
I feel that, even though I could give him 
no other answer in the main, he has a 
right to feel hurt and angered, and I medi- 
tate a more loving greeting to him in the 
morning, and a téte-a-téte walk to be stolen 
somehow out of household duties. It will 
not be difficult to make friends with him. 
He is very forgiving always, my lover. 

How beautifully that morning dawns! 
Is there anything more lovely than those 
early April days when the sun rises in a 
turquoise sky through the feathery rifts of 
rose and silver clouds, when the furred 
white buds of the chestnut and the glossy 
brown buds of the beech are opening on 
every side and the tender green leaves part- 
ing and fluttering on the wanton breeze ! 


When daisies pied and violets blue, 
And lady smocks all silver white 
And cuckoo buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight 
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‘When the “roaring moon of daffodil 
and crocus” is hardly gone and catkins 
swing on every hazel bough, and down in 
bosky woods the golden palm glitters like 
a fairy tree above a purple sheet of violets ; 
when the lark goes trilling, trilling abuve 
th’ fields where the young green wheat 
slopes down in emerald waves, and lambs 
are leaping and linnets pairing and 


Bee hives wake and whirr, 
And rabbit thins his fur. 


_ iden in the sun 
ivulets rise and run 
And lilies bud, for springtime is begun. 

Is there ever a gayer, gladder time in all 
the year; or a gayer gladder morning than 
this when I rise and look, across the froth- 
ing snow of pear-blossoms and meadows 
paved with golden buttercups, to the red 
roof of the village inn, half hidden in elm- 
trees, beneath which Dick lodges? Per- 
haps he may be striding across those 
meadows now to pay us an early visit and 
bring me a bunch of violets. He has done 
so once or twice; but father doesn’t like 
visitors at breakfast and I’m afraid Dick 
has found it out ; at any rate he does not 
come to-day and so I go down to breakfast, 
give the orders for dinner, set the twins to 
their studies, and am just going to assist 
Maude through her laborious efforts at 
wading up the scale of D, when the maid 
| brings me a letter which she says has 
just come from the inn, and I see it is from 
Dick. 

How thankful I have been since then 
that I left Maude and went away to read it 
by myself ; for even the first words seem 
to daze and dazzle me! It begins, ““My 
dear Cecily,” and then I sit and read and 
re-read the rest over and over again, how 
long I never knew, with eyes that see yet 
see not, and a heart which beats, yet refuses 
to comprehend. How can it? The sun is 
still shining, the birds singing, the daffodils 
nod their golden-chaliced heads to the 
whispering wind. How can I, poor little 
Cecily Vernon, understand that the sun 
that has shone over my life so long has 
gone out of it all at once and for ever, 
that I may never hear again those tender 
whispers which have been sweeter than any 
music to me since my childish days! For 
Dick is gone, and this is what he tells 
me. 

When he went back to the inn he found 
a letter awaiting him from the contractors 
for that Canadian railroad of which he had 
told me before. The man who had been 





appointed in his place had turned out 
utterly incompetent, the works were barely 
commenced, and the directors now wrote to 
offer him again the post he had refused with 
a larger salary than before ; but with the 
added proviso that he must sail within the 
week. It was a liberal offer, and he was 
still very hot and angry. On the spur of 
the moment he sat down and accepted 
it; and then in the act of sealing 
the letter repented him of what he had 
done. Perhaps he remembered how long 
we had loved one another and what bitter 
pain parting would be ; at any rate he pat 
the letter in his pocket and came up to the 
vicarage to tell me again that if I would 
marry him in June he would still accept 
the smaller appointment in lieu of this; 
or if that were really impossible would 
arrange to come back from Canada in the 
autumn, make me his wife and take me 
back with him. 

Well, you guess what he found? A 
whole family laughing and making game of 
him, mocking at the pain which had driven 
him away, the love which had brought him 
back ; my laugh—Heaven help me, mine !— 
the loudest in the party, my hand aiding 
in the jest which was amusing a set of 
thoughtless boys. “And so,” he wrote, “I 
went away,and I write this now to bid 
you good-bye. My eyes have been opened 
at last, and I see only too plainly that the 
years which have only intensified my love 
for you have withered yours at the root, 
that my visits have been a weariness, my 
fidelity a jest. Perhaps some day I may 
live to be thankful that I have learnt this 
lesson even so late, but I cannot do &0 yet; 
nor can I bring myself to the useless pain 
of meeting you again. I go back to my 
old lodgings at once, and sail for Canada 
this week. Would to Heaven youhad told me 
the truth which sends me from you before, 
but I do not blame you for not doing so. 
You were always gentle at heart, and I 
believe you could not bear to hurt me to 
my face.” And then he bade God bless 
me, and signed himself, “Yours ever faith- 
fully, Richard Meredith.” 

What do other people do or say when 
such a blow falls on them? How do they 
feel? I seem to feel nothing, to think 
nothing. I am crushed, that is all, and 
like a crushed creature I sit there crouched 
up with the letter on my knees, deaf and 
blind and dead to all around me ; and the 
hours go by and people call me; but I 
don’t hear; and someone comes in and 
speaks, but I don’t understand, and when 
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the words are repeated startle them by 
breaking into a short harsh laugh. ‘“Din- 
ner, and the young gentlemen making a 
noise, and will I go down and carve?” 
Dinner and carving!. and Dick, my Dick 
gone away, gone—unless God be merciful 
and help me to keep him—gone for ever ! 
Are they mad that they who have brought 
me to this expect me to go down to them, 
when my heart is breaking and my whole 
soul one wild ache to get him and put my 
arms round his neck, and beg him, pray 
him to forgive me! Are they mad or 
stones # 

Well, I go down. I cut the meat and 
serve the pudding; and though I cannot 
say one word, and there must be something 
in my face which frightens the boys, for 
they stare at me with wondering eyes and 
are strangely good and quiet, I never break 
down once, or rise until the meal is quite 
ended ; and then at last I escape, and as I 
write to Dick the tears which have been 
frozen till now break forth like rain and 
blot the words as fast as they are penned. 

For of course I answer him. I have 
read—in novels—of girls who when they 
have hurt or angered their lovers are too 
proud to write or say one word for pardon; 
but I am not like that. Ilove him too 
dearly, ill as I may nave proved it, and 
stupid and shy as I have ever been of 
showing my affection by outward signs, 
I am too conscious of the depth of his love 
for me to let any false shame or misunder- 
standing rest between us; and so I write 
and just tell him the whole truth about 
that luckless scene, tell him how dear he is 
to me and beg him humbly and with tears 
to forgive me and love me still ; not to give 
up his journey (if he has accepted the post 
I know that cannot be), but at least to come 
to me before he goes and say good-bye ; 
and to take my promise that at whatever 
time he wants me I will be ready to be his 
wife whether he can come back for me, or 
I have to go out to him. Other women 
have done that much for men who love 
them, and why not I for Dick, who has 
waited for me longer than many lovers 
already and signs himself mine “faithfully ” 
still 9 

So my letter is finished at last, and I 
walk across the fields myself (I will not 
trust it to any other hand) to put it in the 
post. Ido not do so in our own village. 
I started with that intention; but a remem- 
brance of my swollen eyes and pale tear- 
blotched face deters me. I dare not show 
myself in the little street where every man 











woman and child knows “ Miss Cecily and 
her lover,” and will make their comments 
on my woe-begone appearance; so I walk on 
briskly to a hamlet two or three miles off, 
and I dare say the fresh air and exercise do 
me good ; for though my hand trembles as 
I drop the missive into the worm-eaten slit 
of the rustic post-office I feel better already 
when it is done; and as I turn slowly home- 
wards I fall to counting the hours that must 
pass before it is in Dick’s hands, and again 
those other hours before I can get his 
answer. If he writes by returh I can’t 
hear till the morning of the day but one 
following ; but he may not be able to write 
even so quickly, and on the other hand if 
he comes instead of writing—Ah, God 
grant it! that would be good indeed—he 
might be with me as early as to-morrow 
afternoon. With that thought it is im- 
possible to be utterly down-hearted, and I 
reach home with my mind braced te wait, 
if not cheerfully, at least with patience. 

And I do wait, wait patiently indeed, but 
with a daily lessening hope, a daily failing 
heart ; for Dick does not come, nor is there 
any answer to my poor tear-blotted letter. 
Suns rise and suns set. The daisies ope 
their red-tipped petals to the morn, the 
wood-sorrel folds her emerald leaves at 
dusk. The swallows that dipped and 
shot like living arrows through the sun- 
light of the early day hie to their 
nests beneath the eaves at night; but 
neither by: day.or night comes there any 
answer to my prayer for pardon. Gradu- 
ally, gradually the bitter truth creeps 
into my heart that those words “ yours 
faithfully” meant, not what my foolish trust 
believed, but the brief signature of stern 
formality. Dick has left me. His love, 
tried perhaps before to stretching, snapped 
before the forced merriment of that foolish 
laugh ; and because he had not the heart to 
say so he has held his peace and gone; 
gone for good. 

It is astonishing to see how little the 
family seems to think of his departure. To 
be sure they know nothing of the cause. 
How should they unless I told them? and 
that, somehow, I cannot bring myself to do. 
After all, the most of them are only children, 
and they did not mean to hurt me; besides, 
while there is any hope of his coming or 
writing, I would not have them guess we 
had quarrelled at all ; and afterwards—after- 
wards it is too late. Words may embitter, 
they cannot heal a broken heart; and so I 
hold my secret close and only wince in 
silence when I hear them talking lightly of 
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Dick’s going to Canada; or when Francis, 
to tease me, asks if I ever expect to see him 
back again and what I will bet that he 
doesn’t find a new flame on the voyage out. 
Even little Teddy invests in a toy-boat to 
play at “Cissy’s Dick sailing away,” and 
father calmly says it was a good thing he 
went. He thought the lad an utter fool to 
refuse such a berth the first time it was 
offered; and though it was a pity he hadn’t 
time to come and say good-bye, it would 
never have done to risk losing it by fare- 
wells that can be said just as well on paper. 
That is all; and after a while even that sort 
of talk dies out, and except for an occa- 
sional question or remark, Dick might 
almost be forgotten, and no one notices how 
pale and silent I have grown, or how 
resolutely I shrink from even the few 
gaieties which crop up in our quiet neigh- 
bourhood. “Cecily was always quiet,” 
‘Cecily likes staying at home,” “ What 
a much more sociable girl Kitty is,” that is 
what the family, and the little world outside 
say ; and itis true enough. There is only 
one thing I want now, and that is to be let 
alone to drudge away at those household 
duties which once came between my Dick 
and me, but which are all I have left new to 
help me to carry on my cross from day to 
day, and to keep me from that “ sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow, remembering happier 
things.” 


It is spring again now: the second 
—— since my lover left me. Twice 
already have the fields been red with 
poppies, and the deep woods brown with 
falling leaves, Twice have we dressed the 
church with ivy and holly, and hung big 
bushes of mistletoe in the vicarage hall. 
Francis has “ passed ” long ago and got his 
commission. Tom is at hears ; and the 
mother of the twins has come home from 
India and taken her offspring away ; and now 
it is spring once more, and instead of being 
in the country to watch the ferns uncurl 
their furry green fronds, or wade ankle deep 
among the lush grasses of the water- 
meadows for the marsh-marigold’s golden 
blossoms, I am making my way slowly, er 
with the nervous air of a country girl 
unused to noise or crowds, through the 
narrow streets and dingy squares of one 
of the most closely-packed districts in the 
heart of London. I have come up to town 
to buy summer dresses for Kitty and 
Maude, and on other domestic busi- 
ness; but these duties have been 
achieved ; and now, before I go home 





again, I am bound on an errand which 
though I would not dare own it to anyone 
(for indeed I know it to be both vain and 
foolish) has been pressing on my heart 
ever since I left home with a yearning 
persistence to which, even though it be un- 
maidenly, I cannot choose but yield. 

It is to visit Dick’s lodgings, where 
he always lived when he was in London ; 
and the address of which I have known 
by heart this many a year. Perhaps 
they may be occupied’ by other people, 
in which case my journey will have been 
in vain ; but, if not, I feel as if it would be 
a comfort to me afterwards just to have 
breathed the air he breathed, to sit in the 
chair where he must have sat and read my 
letters many a time and oft ; and I have 
no fear of meeting him. He is in Canada 
still, that much I learnt only a little while 
ago from a line in a Montreal paper, sent 
me by a friend who knew us both; and 
perhaps I have a faint idea in my mind 
that the landlady (Dick used to say she 
was a kind motherly old woman) may tell 
me something more of him. 

I go there accordingly, and make my 
little excuse about wanting to see the 
rooms for a friend—I hope it is not very 
wrong to say so—and even manage to get 
out his name as the person who once 
recommended them to me. That proves 
an “open sesame,” however, for Mrs. 
Brown beams with smiles on the instant, 
and begs me to walk upstairs, “ which 
fortunately the rooms are vacant, and just 
as they was when Mr. Meredith was there 
hisself, for times and again he’d said to 
her, ‘ Now, Mrs. Brown, don’t you go doing 
nothing to these rooms; for comforbler 
couldn’t be, and if ever I returns to London 
it’s back to them I shall come and nowhere 
else.’ And, by the way, ma’am, if so be 
you're a friend of that dear gentleman’s, 
perhaps you can give me his address. 
There’s a letter been lying ’ere for him 
this ever so long. It come about six 
months after he left, enclosed in a note to 
‘the owner of the ’ouse,’ saying as who- 
ever posted it had dropped it into a gap 
between the post-box and the inside of the 
wall, and there it had stuck, no one finding 
it till a few days before. My son said as 
how they ought to ha’ opened it, an’ sent 
it back to the writer; but may be (as it 
come from some little ‘country place) they 
didn’t know ; and ’twasn’t for me to take 
such a liberty. Besides, I’ve been think- 
ing all along as Mr. Meredith might turn 
up any day. I’m sure when he went away 
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he looked that miserable as I shouldn’t ha’ 
wondered to seen him home by the next 
mail, and—but, dear heart, miss, how 
deadly white you be! Is it the stairs as 
was too much for you? Sit ’ee down a 
minute, do ’ee sit down while I run for 
a glass of water. You do look ill to 


be sure.” 
Do I? But I cannot answer or pro- 
test. I am standing there in Dick’s 


own room, the room where he sat and 
worked and wrote many and many a letter 
to me in the happy days of old; the last 
room perhaps in which he ever ate a meal 
or rested before he sailed away from me 
and England together; and‘yet I cannot 
look at it. I cannot think of it. A haze 
has come before my eyes, and a numbness 
over my brain, for there on the table 
before me lies my letter, the very letter, 
blotted with tears and soiled and crumpled 
with age, which I posted with my own 
hand two years ago, and which—ah! I 
see it all now, how could I think him so 
hard, so unforgiving, I who ought to have 
known his nature better !—which he never 
received at all. 

I must be very weak, or the shock is 
too great; for as Mrs. Brown leaves the 
room I sit quietly down and faint away. 

It is only for a minute, however. The 
sunbeams which were shining on a pot of 
yellow crocuses in the window have not 
moved a hair’s breadth ; and faintly on the 
clear cool air I can still hear the bells from 
some distant church which were calling 
the people to a saint’s-day service when 
I came in. Even Mrs. Brown has not 
returned with the water, and there is a 
buzz of voices downstairs, hers and some of 
her lodgers’ perhaps who have delayed 
her ; but Iam not sorry for it. I want a 
moment or two to rally my scattered senses 
and steady my shaken nerves. I have 
been bold enough in coming here at all, I 
who bid my lover go without one tender 
word or kiss for fear of a schoolboy’s 
laugh, but all my courage is gone now 
before the sight of that soiled and yellow 
envelope, and the thought of those long, 
long, weary months of waiting, those 
longer, wearier months of disappointment 
and abandonment which have robbed the 
roses from my cheeks and the brightness 
from my eyes, and sent Dick away, a 
lonely and embittered man, to a foreign 
land. And there is no recalling them, no 
going back; for who knows where he is 
now, or if he has not forgotten me 
altogether, perhaps learnt to love some one 





better—— Thereisa step at the door ; but 
though I know it is Mrs. Brown I cannot 
look up, or raise my head from the hard 
deal table where it is bowed. All my long 
seif-restraint, all my painful, pitiful efforts 
at womanly reticence and bravery have 
broken down at last in a burst of childish 
grief; and the tears so long held back 
break forth in a blinding rain, and my 
face is hidden in my hands... So if 
happens that someone coming in sees me 
before I see him, or can so much as dry my 
eyes, and utters an exclamation of surprise. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he adds very 
quickly. ‘I only came in because my old 
landlady has been telling me something 
about a letter, and a lady———” And there 
he breaks off, for I have lifted my- head, 
and as our eyes meet there is a cry. 

“Cecily! Cecily! Is it you? Oh, my 
darling, my love, what good angel brought 
you here to give me the sight of you!” 
and somehow, somehow, in one moment, all 
the pain and grief and weariness, all the 
bitter bravery of days when “the burden 
laid upon me seemed greater than I could 
bear ” are gone, blotted out like breath from 
a glass ; and there is nothing but joy and 
peace and rest, rest perfect and serene to 
mind and heart and body ; for I am in my 
lover’s arms, and my tired head is drawn 
down upon his breast; and I hear his 
voice, the dear tender voice of old, mur- 
muring prayers for forgiveness mingled 
with such words of love and fondness as I 
never thought would greet my ears again 
on this side of the grave. 

The bells have ceased to chime. The 
yellow crocuses bend and shiver before the 
sharp cold breeze, but we two stand in 
the April sunshine, and the light, which 
falls on Dick’s bronzed head and kisses 
the crushed white hyacinths in my breast, 
is no brighter than that which brightens 
our two hearts on this the sweetest spring- 
tide of our lives. 





FATHER EALDRED. 
(A LEGEND OF THE YORKSHIRE SEABOARD.) 


By SusAN K. PHILLIPS. 


Ho tsst of the holy men in Whitby’s stately pile, 
Gravest of the groreceped monks who trod her 
columned aisle, 


aot Ealdred lowly knelt before the abbot’s 

throne, 

And prayed his grace that he might dwell in her- 
mitage alone ; 

Shut from the sound of kindly speech, of earth’s 
brief joy and strife, 

In prayer, and fast, and penance hard, to wear 
away his life ; 
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The human heart and human flesh to crush as 
things abhorred, 
And bye _ away in solitude, for the honour of the 


= preyer and blessing speeded from Whitby’s 

ofty door, 

rats” father Ealdred forth to find a refuge on the 
shore, 


Where the billows leap beneath the bleak nor’- 
easter’s scourge, 

Where ever on the cruel reef the breakers grind and 
surge, 

Where ’gainst the Point at Kettleness laps on the 
creamy foam ; 

Where the dank sea-fret hangs in wreaths, Ealdred 
made his home ; 


The crashing waves his lullaby, the sharp jagged 
rocks his bed, 

The morning sun scarce piercing through the tangle 
overhead. 

The fisher-folk still show the path his midnight 
wanderings took, 

To seek for bitter roots for bread, for water from the 
brook. 

The ace ray have legends yet, how through the 
sea- ’ cry, 

The wail of prayer and moan of pain rose mingled 
to the sky, 

As, rey the vow and orison, the lash of penance 

. fell, 

And passers shivered as they paused beside the 
hermit’s cell. 


In loneliness and bitterness the weary hours were 
spent, 
And oer grim old Kettleness, sank the last sun of 
ent. 


To Ealdred, wounded, worn, and maimed, crouched 


in his chosen mn, 

Like dew upon a dent fell the thought, ‘‘ The Lord 
is risen.” 

And as he spoke the sacred truth the Church had 
said so oft, 

The gloom around was all illumined in a radiance 
sweet and soft, 


And a the heavenly light, a Presence seemed 
to stand, 

Who showed torn side, and bleeding brow, and nail- 
pierced foot and hand. 

** These were to save the souls of men,” uttered the 
Voice Divine ; 

Then, pointing Ealdred’s wounds, it asked, ‘* And 
for whose sake are thine?” 

The glow that dazzled all around, paled with Him 
as He spoke ; 

The winds and waves, that paused in awe, once 
more in thunder woke ; 

And slowly over Ealdred’s form, as prone on earth 


he lay, 

Broke the faint light that told the noon was high 
on Easter Day ; 

And the mists of pride and selfishness, were swept 
from heart and sou 

The — life, the gift misused, he saw and owned 
it all. 

And casting scourge and belt aside, from the foul 
cell he crept, 

And, in the broad bright sunshine, sank by the 
sea and wept. 

Wept tears of healing penitence, wept happy health- 
ful tears, 

Praying his risen Lord to smile on his atoning 
years. 

Praying that he might dedicate, the time in mercy 


iven, 
To fehten Jowly lives on earth, and lead those lives 
to Heaven. 





As violets in shy loveliness lurk in a rocky cleft, 

So legends of good Ealdred’s work are on our sea- 
board left. 

How by the sick man’s couch he watched, how by 
the fisher’s hearth 

He told of what our Lord had done, to bless and 
brighten earth. 

How, loving little children best, sharing their sport 
an , 

Scmeuning of tender playfulness, mixed with his 
graver mood, 

As with sad eyes and gentle lip on towards another 

t 


n 
With fearless foot and helping hand, blessing and 
blest he went. 


But stern was then the Church’s rule, and strong 


the Church’s hand, s 


And a voice against the cloister was as treason in 
the land. ° 


And weeping babes, and women pale, and men in 
helpless gloom, 

Gathered around the dungeon door, where Ealdred 
bided doom. 

But calmly, slept the martyr, though round the 
ready stake, 

The faggots heaped, for Easter-day an offering 
meet to make. 


And coe again a vision passed before his blissful 


sight, 

—_ again he saw his Lord, all bathed in living 
ght. 

And from the lips Divine the words fell, low and 


ovingly, } 

‘What thou hast given my little ones, thou gavest 
unto Me;” 

**Come, good and faithful servant,” oh, with such 
strength to bless, 

What though the smoke and flame rose high, on 
shuddering Kettleness ! 


The martyr’s voice sang clear and true its psalm 
of faith and love, 

The martyr’s spirit from its cross passed to its 
crown above. 

By noble work, not noisome cell, men cherish Eal- 
dred’s story, 

Who “‘ did his best,” on God’s fair earth, and left 
to Him the glory. 





AT THE RISK OF HER LIFE. 
A STORY OF FIELD AND FLOOD. 
By W. W. FENN. 


I saw it all from the top of the cliffs. 
What took me to the place does not matter, 
because I am nobody in the story, and only 
chanced to be a spectator of its most ex- 
citing episode. The circumstances which 
preceded it, and the romance which grew 
out of it, came to my knowledge later on; 
and thus, possessed of the facts, I can put 
the events into their proper sequence, and, 
as far as there is a beginning to anything, 
I can begin at the beginning. 

' Firstly for the locality, then. Bankton- 
on-Steep is the name I give to the cluster 
of cottages straggling for a quarter of a 
mile along the verge of the dark, shelving, 
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loamy cliffs, and that little old-fashioned 
red-bricked house under the shadow of the 
grey square-towered church is the rectory. 

Originally, Bankton was an inland vil- 
lage, but in the course of ages the sea has 
made such inroads that it now stands upon 
the extremest edge of the coast, and but for 
a certain long reef of rocks running parallel 
with it, which has resisted the restless 
surges, cottages, church, rectory, ere now 
had all been swallowed up. This natural 
breakwater marks probably what for a 
lengthened period was the sea’s limit, but 
now between it and the present base of the 
cliffs is a stretch of some three hundred 
yards of level though irregular hard rocky 
bottom. At very low spring tides and in 
quiet weather the higher ridges of this 
plateau are just visible, but for the most 
part it is under water, and if anything like 
a strong breeze is blowing, very broken 
water too, whilst in a storm it is covered, 
of course, with a most terrific surf. No 
boats are kept upon the Bankton beach, 
owing to this natural condition of things, 
for, although here and there along the half- 
mile length of this reef of rock there are 
one or two narrow gaps, offering outlets 
into deeper water, it would be perilous 
work steering between them. At times, 
too, beyond an ominous white line indi- 
cating its position, no sign of a breakwater 
is to be seen, notwithstanding it is of 
considerable elevation. 

There are reasons why I should not 
specify the precise corner on our island 
where this retired hamlet is to be found, 
but a hint as to its natural characteristics 
was indispensable. 

Secondly, as to some of the inhabitants 
of the place, and notably the rector—a 
widower —and his daughter. The Rev. 
Wilfred Joyville is the name I give him, 
and at first sight he did not look quite 
what he was. In some sense he had 
mistaken his vocation, for, although a 
thoroughly good, upright, high-minded, 
conscientious gentleman, he had more the 
bearing and air of a colonel of heavy 
dragoons than of a country parson. 
Although it is of no consequence here, it 
may be said that the Joyvilles were of good 
family, and had it been foreseen that Wil- 
fred, the youngest son, would ever have 
inherited the property which now, at the 
age of fifty-five, placed him and his only 
child in affluent circumstances, he would 
have been allowed to follow his bent, which 
was to cut a career out for himself with 
the sword. 





With all this, however, we have nothin 
to do. The Rev. Wilfred Joyville h 
been for a long while incumbent of Bank- 
ton-on-Steep at the time I lighted on the 
spot, and could fairly claim to have won 
the hearts of all his poorer parishioners— 
mainly agricultural labourers, for, as I have 
said, owing to the wild inaccessible cha- 
racter of the shore, Bankton had no fishing 
population. The rector had, however, 
failed to entirely propitiate some of the 
neighbouring county families. Whilst their 
views were, for the most part, strictly 
evangelical, he, as may be expected, advo- 
cated the very broadest principles in 
religion, and he was not a man to make 
many concessions. His daughter Grace, 
moreover, was not calculated to harmonise 
readily with people of this sort. Like 
her respected parent somehow, she had 
quite a military air with her, and just as 
he suggested the heavy, she suggested the 
light dragoon. She was, too, about as 
sporting-looking a young lady of two-and- 
twenty as you might meet even in these 
days of ulsters and pot-hats, and you would 
never have credited her with any clerical 
associations. 

When out of doors, either on foot or on 
horseback—and she was more often to be 
seen riding than walking—she affected a 
rather masculine attire, and had you been 
introduced to her in the hunting-field 
you possibly would not have taken her 
for a clergyman’s daughter. See her, 
however, in the drawing-room, doing the 
honours of her father’s house, and it is not 
enough to say all unpleasantness vanished, 
for then you discovered that she was not 
poe d extremely pretty, graceful, ladylike, 
and charming, but that she had most win- 
ning, delicate, and entirely feminine ways. 
Small in stature, exquisitely proportioned 
and well-rounded in figure, with her small 
head beautifully poised upon rather too 
square a pair of shoulders, tiny feet and 
hands, and slow and graceful movements, 
she nevertheless created the impression of 
having considerable muscular strength. 
Nor was she deficient in moral power, 
either, judging by the firm chin and mouth 
—so firm, indeed, that they might have 
given a touch of hardness to her face, 
but for the gentle expression and tender 
pathetic look in her large brown eyes— 
pathetic as those of her pet water-spaniel, 
her almost constant companion. 

Although not lacking many feminine 
accomplishments and tastes, Grace Joy- 
ville’s hobby was a good horse, and it must 
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be admitted she rode it, in every sense of 
the word, hard. Sport was her passion, 
and since her father, who had a strong bias 
in the same direction, had been able to 
indulge his girl—unwisely, as many people 
thought—to the top of her bent, she had 
become a proficient judge of animals, and 
could take in at a glance the points of a 
horse or dog with the eye of a vet. It must 
not be supposed, on the other hand, that 
she neglected the parish as far as the poor 
were concerned. She may not have had a 
natural taste for the work, but she did it, 
in her own way, most efficiently, reaping a 
harvest of sincere regard and affection from 
young and old. 

Conspicuous amongst the people who 
displayed the greatest objection to the 
rector and his daughter was a certain Mrs. 
Whibley, his nearest neighbour. She was 
the widow of a rich iron-master, who only 
a few years prior to my acquaintance with 
Bankton had bought a place there on 
account of its salubrity and retirement. 
These qualities, however, failed to prolong 
the worthy man’s life beyond six months 
after his acquisition of the property, and 
he was obliged to consign the superinten- 
dence of his two children’s education to 
the hard-featured, sanctimonious, mean, 
and unprepossessing woman, whom it was 
said he had taken to wife from a factory in 
his native town. 

From the earliest days this Mrs. Whibley 
had obtruded her austerely pious dislike to 
the Joyvilles’ tone of life, and had thwarted 
the rector as far as she could at all points 
by her parsimonious habits and narrow 
views. 

Not long after her husband’s death, her 
little girl Esther, aged thirteen, unluckily 
became a serious bone of contention 
between the families. She was a sweet 
child, inheriting apparently nothing of the 
mother’s disposition, and she took so great 
a fancy to Grace Joyville—a fancy entirely 
reciprocated—that the two for a while 
were devoted allies. 

Almost on their first acquaintance 
Grace began to scandalise Mrs, Whibley 
by the way she endeavoured to lead Esther 
into a more natural and larger-hearted en- 
joyment of life than the child had been 
accustomed to. But when the young 
Amazon at length suggested that she 
should be allowed to teach her little friend 
to ride and to follow the hounds, the limit 
of Mrs. Whibley’s endurance was reached, 
and she absolutely forbade any further 
intercourse between the two. 





It was too much, she declared, for 
any mother to put up with, and she was 
not going to have her child ruined 
body and soul by any forward hussies, 
whether they were clergymen’s daughters 
or not. 

Tears and entreaties on Esther’s part, 
an energetic appeal on Grace’s, and a wise 
and temperate remonstrance on the rector’s, 
were all equally unavailing, and the ob- 
durate mother by way of finally settling the 
question, banished her unhappy little girl 
off to boarding-school, “in order to secure 
her,” as she rudely expressed it, “ from 
any further contamination.” 

In .the face of this unneighbourly 
behaviour it was not easy to make head- 
way, and a coolness ensued which put the 
Joyvilles and Whibleys on the most 
distant terms. 

Latterly, nevertheless, Mr. Francis 
Whibley, the other offspring of the iron- 
master, a long, loutish, effeminate fellow 
of two or three and twenty, had been in 
the habit of casting at Grace Joyville 
what she called sheep’s eyes, and as 
time went on he increased his attentions 
whenever he had an opportunity of so 
doing unobserved by his mother. Finally 
he brought his overtures to a somewhat pre- 
mature climax by offering the young lady 
his hand and heart. This occurred in the 
hunting-field, for young Whibley made a 
feeble, half-hearted show of doing as 
country gentlemen do. 

The Winchcombe foxhounds met twice 
a week in the season, within five miles 
of Bankton, whither the rector and his 
daughter used to bow] overinadog-cart with 
a fast-trotting mare ; their mounts, of course, 
being sent on. When the rector could not 
go himself, Blyber, a very staid old groom, 
would fill his place as escort to the young 
Diana. That the father had spoiled the 
daughter more and more since her 
mother’s death, eight years back, every- 
body recognised, and even in a less precise 
society than that around Bankton his 
conduct in this respect would have pro- 
voked comment. 

Now it seems that at the first meet of 
the season, early in November of the 
year preceding the spring which found me 
at Bankton, the Reverend Wilfred Joy- 
ville had been obliged to consign Grace to 
the charge of Blyber according to custom, 
and it was onthis occasion that Mr. Whibley 
took the opportunity of bringing his sheep’s 
eye casting to the climax to which I have 
referred. No one knew exactly what 
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passed, of course, or precisely what led up 
to it, but knowing the young lady as I 
afterwards came to do intimately, I can 
imagine the look of amused astonishment 
with which she turned upon him. 

“Mr. Whibley,” she would have said, 
“what are you talking about? I can’t 
think you are quite in your right wits, and 
I am sure your worthy mother would open 
her eyes very wide indeed, and have you 
shut up for a lunatic if she heard you. Of 
course I am very much flattered—a girl 
must be under such circumstances, but I 
cannot give you the slightest hope, and 
if you don’t move out of. the way ”—they 
were standing at the covert side, and the 
hounds were just breaking—‘“we shall 
both get run down, so move on, please, or 
let me do so.” 

Whether the sheepish aspirant to Miss 
Joyville’s hand dropped any hint to his 
mother of what he had done, and the 
rebuff he had received, it is not possible 
to say. The chances are a hundred to one 
that he did not, but in some way or other he 
doubtless contrived after this little episode 
to set her more and more against the 
young lady. By degrees abominable and 
spiteful scandals were promulgated about 
her, and so cunningly forced upon the 
rector’s attention that he was obliged 
publicly to refute them. Thus the breach 
between the families was widened, and at 
the period of my arrival on the scene the 
rupture was complete, and Mrs. Whibley 
and the Reverend Wilfred Joyville were, 
as the phrase goes, “ cuts.” 


It was on one wild and windy afternoon 
about the middle of March that I had 
been for a long solitary walk, and was 
returning, towards dusk, to Bankton by 
way of the rough path that skirts the 
cliffedge to the north of the village. 
Pretty well half a gale was blowing from 
the south-east, the quarter which tells 
most upon the Bankton coast, and there 
was every appearance of a dirty night 
setting in. The tide was rising, and 
dale the reef of rocks was clearly 
marked by a seething. white line of angry 
spray, whilst the stretch of shallow water 
between it and the beach looked like 
a boiling cauldron. Every now and then 
as a wave more powerful than the rest 
swept across it, having made light of the 
leap over the natural breakwater, the 
turmoil was increased, so that altogether, 
what with the gloomy irregular clifis; the 
leaden-grey sea, with its belt of fierce 





surf; and the murky low drifting clouds 
rendered lurid by the faint tones from the 
sunset ; I do not think I have ever in 
my life seen a more ugly bit of lee coast 
for a vessel to steer clear of. 

Yet as I stood for a minute gazing 
around at the wild weird scene, I suddenly 
to my amazement beheld a sail to the 
northward, in the direction whence I had 
come. It was a large steamer, and at no 
great distance out—not much more than a 
mile. This was a most unusual spectacle, © 
especially in such weather, and with the 
wind in this quarter, for although Bankton- 
on-Steep lies upon our east coast, and 
consequently facing the direct seaway for 
vessels plying between the Scotch ports 
and the Thames, mariners generally give 
the land hereabouts a wide berth. Although 
I am no seafarer, I know enough of 
maritime matters to judge a little about 
winds and tides, and the broad principles 
upon which ships are steered and managed. 
Therefore, I could tell after a very short 
scrutiny of this luckless craft that she was 
in a hobble. She had no steam up,-and 
there was ho sign of smoke issuing from 
her funnel, clear indications that some- 
thing was amiss with her screw or engines. 
Probably to this circumstance was due her 
present difficulty, if not danger ; she had 
been blown clean out of her course, and 
was wallowing in the trough of the sea. 

Evidently she dared not set a stitch 
more sail than she at present carried ; for 
the way in which she rolled already was 
something fearful to behold, and another 
square yard of canvas aloft might have 
turned the balance against her. Still, as I 
watched, I could see that she had not 
sufficient way on her to allow her to answer 
her helm, and to go about so as to tack 
out to sea again, and thus get clear of the 
perilous land. 

About on the cliffs where I stood not a 
human being was visible, for the nearest 
coastguard station is a mileand more away 
from the village, and the natives are not 
given to dawdling for mere pleasure in the 
bleak March wind along their exposed 
coast as some folks are. But over amongst 
the houses, and down. at the mouth of the 
gap by which the beach is reached, groups 
of people were gathering to watch the 
helpless steamer, now every minute coming 
closer and closer. 

Amongst these presently appeared Miss 
Joyville on horseback. It was about 
her usual time for returning home, and 
she came riding down the gap at a 
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break-neck ' pace; emérging on to the | unfortunate crew of the steamer, even 
beach as if she intended po. Ferm straight | supposing she had not absolutely gone to 


out to sea.” Indeed, she only drew rein 
when she had advanced so far into the 
surf that it swept nearly up to the hem of 
her short riding habit. 

She was mounted on her tall, powerful, 
big-boned Irish hunter, and there she sat 
motionless as a statue for a long while, 
looking out upon the rough and storm- 
beaten ocean, old Blyber, equally well 
mounted, as I descried, being in close 
attendance (the rector apparently had not 
been out that day; in fact, I afterwards 
learned he was in London). 

Darkness, however, was fast setting in, 
rain began to fall, and the weather suddenly 
became so thick and misty that in a very 
little while it was impossible to discern 
much of anything beyond the reef with its 
fringe of high spreading spray. The wind 
swept and tore the scattered water about 
with such fury, that it seemed to hang at 
times like a lace veil across the frowning 
sky, and at last, as it mingled with the 
increasing rain, it completely hid every 
vestige of the doomed vessel. 

Making my way at length down to-the 
beach, I heard it given as the opinion of 
the most knowing ones there that the 
steamer would probably strike upon what 
was called the South Head, and not actually 
upon the Bankton reef, there being sufficient 
way on her at the time she was lost sight of 
to carry her a little beyond that ugly 
trap. 

This opinion was verified before long by 
a rocket rising into the black night in the 
direction indicated. A second and a third 
succeeded farther and farther to the south. 
These signals of distress were followed by 
the booming of a gun, and then another. 
After that there was no further sign, and 
in a little while the opinion went about 
that she was likely enough, rolling as she 
had been seen to do, to have rolled right 
over and foundered with all hands. 

Considerable excitement and anxiety 
naturally was displayed by the good village 
folks, amongst whom Miss Joyville mingled 
with every expression of kindly and 
womanly sympathy. No wreck had 
happened near Bankton for many years, 
owing as I have hinted to the wide berth 
which mariners usually give the coast at 
this place. 


There was no coastguard immediately. 


on the spot, and no lifeboat station within 
Very little chance, therefore, 
existed of any assistance reaching the 





the bottom. 

After some consultation and discussion, 
Grace determined to ride over towards the 
South Head with her groom in the hope of 
discovering what the fate of the vessel had 
been. So away she and Blyber rode into 
the darkness, almost at a hard gallop, for 
of course she knew every inch of the 
ground familiarly. A few people followed 
with lanterns, myself among them, and in 
half an hour we met her slowly returning 
across the open country drenched to the 
skin with the rain. 

There is nothing to be dorie,” she said, 
pulling up; “byusat any rate. We arequite 
helpless, and I doubt if anybody could do 
anything. There is nothing to be seen— 
no sign of the ship. We have been as far 
along the South Head as we dare, and it 
was so pitchy dark, that if old Nero here,” 
patting her horse’s head, “ hadn’t been the 
cleverest animal going we might have been 
over the cliff more than once.” 

No, truly, there was nothing to be done 
by anyone at Bankton, and what had be- 
come of the steamer was bound to remain 
a mystery to us all—at least until day- 
light. 

Beyond the howling of the wind, and 
the roaring of the waters, nothing dis- 
turbed the usually peaceful slumbers of the 
inhabitants, and I slept so soundly that I 
did not awake until long after dawn. But 
the sudden recollection of the events of 
the previous evening urged me to make a 
hasty toilette, and go forth into the raw 
and chilly morning air before thinking of 
breakfast. Immediately I could look forth 
upon the coast, Isaw that the excitement with 
which the night had closed had been re- 
newed—and with good reason, for far out 
near the extremest southern end of the 
breakwater-reef, was a sight which at once 
riveted my attention, and set my heart 
beating with a grave anxiety. Plainly 
visible, though not discernible as to details, 
was a largish boat jammed hard and fast 
in one of the gaps between the rocks, 
with her bow hoisted high into the 
air, although the receding tide had 
allowed her stern to drop without 
releasing her from the iron grip into 
which she had ruan—probably in an attempt 
to get through to the beach. One or two 
figures appeared to be clinging to the 
upper end of the boat, and something in 
the shape of a handkerchief was being 
waved every now and then, by way of a 
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signal. Although the wind had lulled, the 
weather was still as dirty as need be, and 
already I knew from many signs that the 
tide was beginning to rise again. Should 
it do so to any extent before assistance 
could reach the unfortunate people on the 
reef, their fate would be sealed. Yet 
the chances were very remote, it seemed 
to me, of any boat being able to get 
out to them across that shallow but 
surf-covered stretch of irregular rocky 
bottom, intervening between the reef and 
the beach. Besides, as I have said, no 
boats were kept at Bankton. It was a 
situation at the best of extreme peril, and 
even as I watched, with an ever-increasing 
anxiety, every minute brought the surf 
swirling and rising higher and higher in 
all directions. Only on very rare occasions 
is the whole of the breakwater exposed, 
and, with this kind of sea on it, is soon 
covered entirely, and not to be recognised 
except by the line of angry breakers it 
creates. Wave after wave continued even 
now to break with increasing violence over 
the rocks, nearer and nearer to the stranded 
craft, and I was so engrossed by the sight 
of human beings exposed to such a desper- 
ate danger, that I suppose ten minutes and 
more elapsed ere 1 thought of looking 
down upon the shore. 

When I did so I saw that the 
whole village had turned out, and, oddly 
enough, at the same moment, just as 
on the previous evening, there was Miss 
Joyville riding down the gap on her 
tall raw-boned hunter. But she was doing 
so now more deliberately, and was followed, 
not by her groom, but by the lanky figure 
of Mr. Francis Whibley, leading a -second 
horse. As before, she rode through the 
knots of people down to the water’s edge, 
and appeared by her gestures to be re- 
questing the gentleman to mount, which in 
a few minutes he did, awkwardly enough 
by the way. As he rode up alongside 
her, she urged her animal a little way into 
the sea, and whilst pointing towards the 
boat, continued to advance and to beckon 
him after her. 

Great powers! surely she will never 
attempt to plunge through that boiling 
surf with the hope of reaching the reef in 
this fashion. If my heart had been beat- 
ing quickly before, it goes to work like a 
sledge-hammer now ; for evidently this is 
her desperate intention. Yes, evidently ; 
for onward she goes, and my mind is a 
little relieved when I see she is already a 
long way out without getting into much 





deeper water. She knows the ground, 
of course, better than Ido, and the adven- 
ture looks more dangerous, perhaps, than 
itis. Young Whibley, however, follows 
with hesitation, and finally stops short 
when some twenty yards from the shore, 
whilst she has fully doubled that space. 
This though is not a quarter of the dis- 
tance that will have to be traversed ere she 
can get near enough to the luckless people 
in distress to aid them, and to my horror 
I observe that the water is rapidly deepen- 
ing. Each step brings the surf higher 
and higher up round her horse’s legs, long 
as they are, and the crest of a wave every 
now and then wets the hem of her habit. 
Still she goes forward fearlessly, steadily, 
deliberate , from time to time looking 
back to beckon her escort. 

The people on the beach hurry to and 
fro with wild and excited gestures, but the 
voice of the “‘deep-mouthed sea” drowns 
theirs, although one can see they are talk- 
ing and shouting. Many, both women 
and men, are ankle-deep in the surf in their 
eagerness, and one man especially has gone 
out as far as young Whibley, to whom, 
while he stands up to his middle by the 
side of the horse, he offers the end of a 
rope he is dragging. Miss Joyville still 
urges her pace, with at present no greater 
depth to contend with, though her horse 
stumbles at times ominously as he slips 
and slides on his rough and irregular foot- 
hold. More than haif the distance is thus 
accomplished without any mishap, but the 
sight is very strange and fearful, and soon 
the crisis must come, for the breakers are 
boiling high about her, and wetting her 
through and through. They burst against 
the chest of her horse, and it cannot be 
long ere he will have to swim for it. But 
he is as brave as his rider, and faces it 
without seeming to flinch. 

At this point a heavier wave than usual 
catches Master Whibley’s long legs, which 
he takes as a hint to retire, and without 
more ado he turns round and deliberately 
rides back to dry land, leaving the man 
alone with the rope where he stood. The 
tide is every minute rising perceptibly, and 
obliges him to retire a little. I still cannot 
hear what is said, but. Whibley’s behaviour 
it is clear excites remonstrance, and a by- 
stander—it is Blyber without coat or hat— 
is so angry, that after roughly shaking the 
reins, he makes as if he would pull the 
gentleman off the horse. Presently the 
faint-hearted fellow does dismount, and 
Blyber jumps into the saddle. Then he 
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boldly rides away into the sea, and is soon 
far out beyond the man with the rope, 
following in the wake of his young mistress. 
She by this time is getting close to the 
spot where all eyes are centred; but her 
horse is straggling fearfully, now scram- 
bling, perhaps, as his feet just touch some 
higher ridges of rock ; now swimming as 
he loses his foothold again. There is such 
a whirl and confusion of white-crested 
waves all about her that it is difficult to see 
how the brave girl contrives to manage her 
horse, and to keep his head and her own 
above water. But somehow she does so 
until within a few yards of the boat when 
a bigger sea than the rest bursts over the 
rocks hiding everything. If she has lost 
her seat no power can save her from 
drowning, unless by good luck she should 
gain that perilous ledge by the boat, in 
which case her fate will be only deferred, 
seeing that those there already have been 
obliged to seek a higher position to cling to. 

And who are there after all? Ihave 
scarcely been able to tell! Once I thought 
there were three—two men and a woman 
huddled together—and just as this last 
splash of spray clears away my thought is 
confirmed, they are moving out from their 
hold. To my infinite joy and relief too, the 
horse and his rider are breast-high out of the 
surf ona shallow at the base of the rock, and 
the three are making down towards them. 
Yes, and the woman seems to be caught by 
our heroine, as stooping she swerves round 
and re-faces the shore, although it is 
impossible to say at that distance what 
really occurs in detail. A scramble, a 
rush, a swirling and whirling of waves and 
of forms to and fro—horse, rider, clinging 
figure, plunging and struggling, a terrible 
battle for life on all hands, and I clutch 
at the rail I am leaning on as I grow dizzy 
with gazing. I cannot see for some minutes 
—the wind, yes, of course, it’s the wind— 
fills my eyes with a moisture which blinds 
me. I brush it away—once, twice, ere I 
dare or can look again. When I do, 
my heart leaps into my mouth with a con- 
flict of feelings ; deep anxiety still is the 
first, but it lessens and lessens each moment. 
A thrill of delight takes its place, growing 
to gracious and grateful relief, for there she 
comes, that noble young soul, through the 
flood as she went ! 

But this time there is seen, half hanging, 
half crouching, partly behind and _ beside 
her, another young form as slight, it 
would seem, as her own. The strong steed 
bears them both with little more effort 





than he made with the one, whilst instead 
of having to fight with the breakers they 
now help him, and lift him, on and on. 

Long ere this horse with his burthen is 
half-way back towards the beach, he is 
passed by gallant old Blyber astride the 
second brave beast, and these two are soon 
well on their way towards the reef on 
which one figure but a minute before had 
been seen. But where is the other? Ah, 
there on the crest of a wave swimming and 
wading up close to the horse, on to whose 
back, behind Blyber, he presently scram- 
bles. The tide has so risen by this time 
that they dare not push much farther out, 
and the surf half drowns them as it is. 
Thus they wait, and by the waving of arms 
I divine they can see that third poor ship- 
wrecked being. Yes, there he is, making 
towards them as best he is able, 
and when he is within a few yards, 
Blyber turns the animal round, and 
the man just contrives to seize and 
to hold on to its tail. A few minutes more 
of confusion and struggle, and shallower 
water is reached, so that soon the horse 
bears into safety his strange human cargo, 
for riders they scarce can be called. 

Presently I see half the village up 
to their middles in surf surrounding 
that daring, that splendid young girl, 
as she draws within reach of. dry land. 
They carry away her companion up the 
gap to the village, while she follows slowly ; 
a little drooping, no doubt, but dauntless 
as ever. In the midst of the cheering, so 
loud that the sea hardly dulls it, she waves 
her hand to old Blyber, who, also relieved 
of his burdens, comes according to custom 
soon galloping up in the rear. 

My interest, with that of the rest, centred 
now, however, mainly on that apparently 
lifeless young form, as, tenderly and slowly, 
it was borne in the arms of a stalwart old 
man away to the rectory-house. Thither 
came flocking the people, all eager to know 
at least if a life had really been saved. 

Soon a word was passed through the 
crowd, the purport of which it was easy to 
glean by the shout and murmur of joy 
which it caused. The girl was living— 
there was no doubt whatever of that. 
She had been taken within doors, and care- 
fully tended by the feminine help that was 
at hand in the good parson’s house. Grace 
presently rode up to the gate, and all drip- 
ping and drenched dismounted, whilst the 
simple folks who loved her so well con- 
tinued to press around with all sorts of 
kindly expressions and hopes. She assured 
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them briefly that she was all right, that 
they need have no fears about her. Then 
she bade a young lad mount her horse, and 
ride off for the doctor. 

“Old Nero wants a warming after his 
bath,” she cried; “so don’t spare the 
pace. -And now, Blyber, where are the 
two men?” she continued as the old groom 
appeared on the scene. 

“They are gone up to The Plough, 
miss,” he replied; “ Mrs. Jenner will see 
after them. They bean’t much the worse, 
as. I fancy, except for the cold and the 
ducking. Now, please, will you be so 
good as to look to yourself, and don’t just 
stand about any longer. Get your clothes 
off at once and go to bed.” 

She smiled sweetly at him, and those 
large, deep, affectionate eyes gleamed again 
ae beneath the dishevelled beautiful 

air. 

“ Very well, then, Blyber ; mind you do 
the same,” she answered, ‘and come back 
here as soon as you can.” 

With this she entered her home, on the 
threshold of which she had been standing, 
and I went back to my breakfast. 

Some hours passed. The doctor had 
come and gone, and it was said had pro- 


* nounced all three of the poor shipwrecked 


souls together with Miss Joyville and 
Blyber as doing well. But he was busy as 
all doctors are, and had said very little to 
anybody outside the house. I did not 


venture to call until late in the afternoon | 


when I knew that the master would be 
returning from London. 

Meanwhile I may fill up the gap by 
explaining how it was that Miss Joyville 
came to be mounted, and ready to do the 
deed I had witnessed. It seems when she 
learned at early dawn that a boat, with 
people in her, and one of them a woman, 
was stranded on the reef, she ran down to 
the beach to consult as to what could be 
done. Not a soul in the village could 
swim, strange as the fact sounds, and it 
would have taken a brave water-dog at 
the best to carry a rope or any help out 
through that surf, whilst a boat could never 
have lived had there been one at hand. © 

Finally, she decided on the course she 
eventually took; she knew she could do it, 
she said, while the tide was as low as it 
then was; but there was no time to be 
lost. She flew to her stables, found Blyber 
in his shirt-sleeves, helped him to saddle 
her strongest hunter, and, without waiting 
for her groom’s escort, hurried off and ap 
peared as I saw her. But on her way she 





met Mr. Whibley on horseback slowly 
taking his morning airing. 

Regardless of the estrangement, she 
stopped, explained the emergency, told 
him what she was going to do, and besought 
him to aid her. 

“Tt is only by a horse that any help can 
be taken to those poor people,” she would 
have cried. “One is a woman. As the 
tide rises they must be washed off, and 
she at any rate will be drowned. If you 
are a man, Mr. Whibley, you will make an 
effort to help me to save them. But you 
must come at once, we have not a moment 
to spare.” 

I can fancy how she enjoyed putting it 
to him in this way. Shamed into doing 
something he followed her without a word, 
and at the head of the gap dismounted, 
being nervous about the steep. Blyber, 
scared and excited by her energy, naturally 
hastened down to the beach to look after 
his mistress the moment she had scampered 
away, and so was at hand to mount 
Mr. Whibley’s horse when that gentleman 
showed the white feather. 

Well, then, we know what happened ; 
but who can know or imagine what our 
heroine’s sensations must have been when, 
having at the risk of her life clutched, 
dragged, and hustled on to her horse that 
poor helpless girl, she found herself riding 
in triumph to the shore, her object 
achieved ¢ 

The steamer whence the castaways came 
was, of course, that which we had all seen 
the evening before in such terrible straits, 
and which soon after the night fell, rolled 
over, and went down like a stone with all 
hands save those three who, by a miracle, 
got clear off in the boat. Two young men 
just contrived to save themselves and the 
girl, Then they made for the land, and in 
the first glimmer of morning, tried to get 
through the gap in the reef, but the boat 
got stove in on the rocks, and filled, but 
fortunately was left high and dry when the 
tide fell, as we saw. But for their help- 
less companion they both said they might 
have managed to swim and to wade through 
the surf, but with her they feared to 
attempt it ; it was well they did not, for 
she had grown faint with exhaustion, and 
could never have survived an encounter 
with the elements at such odds. So they 
bravely stood by her; of course in the hope 
that some assistance might reach them, 
with what result we have seen. 

Thus much I learned at the inn from 
the gossips and newsmongers, and other 
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on-lookers. The two men themselves were 
still abed, but the rumour was going 
about that one was a young officer on 
board the flagship stationed at Harwich, 
whither the lost steamer was bound. He 
was returning to duty from Rotterdam, 
whence the vessel had sailed. He had 
been for a trip into Holland with his friend 
and companion, the second young fellow, 
a London lawyer, during the Easter vaca- 
tion, and they found the young lady a 
passenger, like themselves, on board. 
More than this, or who she was, was not 
known, and as for the time the talk still 
ran mainly on Grace Joyville’s exploit, no 
great curiosity was excited. 

Strolling away towards the rectory I 
caught sight of its master returning in 
his dog-cart from the railway-station, which 
by the way is more than an hour’s drive 
from Bankton, so out of the world is the 
place. 

In answer to my enquiries after Miss 
Joyville, the servant who opened the door to 
my ring at the bell, begged me to walk in. 

‘Mr. Joyville,” she said, “‘ was with Miss 
Grace, who was very little the worse now 
that she had had a good sleen.” 

I hesitated, but was assureu I should be 
welcome, and being on fairly f iliar terms 
at the house, I waited in the drawing-room 
while my name was taken upstairs. The 
pleasant old-fashioned bay-window looked 
across a little trim, albeit weather-beaten 
shrubbery on to the main road through the 
village, and as I stood in the bay gazing out, 
to my surprise Mrs. Whibley’s carriage 
drove up and stopped at the gate. The 
lady herself alighted, and, ringing at the 
bell, was presently ushered into the room. 
I did not know her to speak to, so I simply 
remained where I was while she took a seat 
at the farther end of the room. Ina few 
minutes the rector entered. He wascoming 
towards the window without observing me, 
for I was standing in the shadow of the 
heavy curtain, but suddenly seeing Mrs. 
Whibley, who rose, he stopped and bowed 
stiffly. 

“ You are surprised, no doubt,” she said 
in a tone of subdued irony, “to see me 
here. But really, after what I have heard, 
I could not help calling to ask you if— 
that is, how Miss Joyville is after the 
extraordinary—the really extraordinary 
thing she seems to have been doing.” 

The lady betrayed some agitation while 
speaking, and the rector stood as upright 
and stiff as a soldier at attention on 
parade. 





She continued : 

“ And—and—I—I also wanted to know 
if you can tell me anything about the 
vessel and the poor people that were 
wrecked last night ?” 

“‘T thank you, madam,” he answered. 
“ My daughter is very well, and does not 
appear to have suffered much. It is 
fortunate——” 

“Oh, I am so glad!” broke in Mrs. 
Whibley. ‘It is quite a matter for you 
both to congratulate yourselves upon, I 
am sure. Her skill as a rider at last has 
been of some use then. I must admit, 
it was a most daring, if not an altogether 
feminine feat to have performed. It will 
redound, no doubt, greatly to her credit 
throughout the neighbourhood—ahem !— 
and ought to receive attention even from 
the Royal Humane Society, I should think. 
She will get a medal—ahem !—or some- 
thing of that kind, I suppose.” 

**T don’t know,” said the rector very 
haughtily, the blood mounting to his 
cheeks, “if you have any intention of 
being sarcastic. But you will allow me to 
say that, if you have, this is a very ill- 
timed moment to have chosen, as you will 
find, and if you had no other purpose in 
honouring me with this visit, I confess I 
think it would have been in better taste 
if you had stayed away. As, how- 
ever——” 

“Oh dear!” she interrupted, “I had 
no wish to appear sarcastic, as you call it, 
because, although you know what my views 
are on these matters of horse-riding ladies 
and so forth, I couldn’t for a moment——” 

“T am very glad to hear you say 80,” 
said the clergyman shortly ; “ and you will 
be glad, too, when you know all. Iam 
only just back from London, and was 
about to send over to you, for you are 
more interested in this affair than you at 
present suppose possible. You asked me 
if I could’ tell you anything about the 
unfortunate vessel, and I was about to say, 
had you not interrupted me with your un- 
necessary reference to my daughter’s tastes, 
that the steamer was one of the Rotterdam 
and Harwich packets.” 

Mrs. Whibley stepped back a pace, and 
if her agitation had been apparent before 
it was doubly so now. 

At this moment Miss Joyville opened 
the doorand hesitated on the threshold. Her 
father went across to her, and after he had 
said a few words in an undertone sh 
retreated again. By 

“T hardly know,” he continued, turning 
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towards Mrs. Whibley, “in what words I 
can best convey a very important piece of 
news to you. It isa terrible and trying 
situation.” (I may say, in parenthesis, 
that it certainly was so for me, for my 
presence had not been recognised, and I 
had n6 chance of retiring from my unin- 
tentional eavesdropping.) ‘As I have 
said,” proceeded Mr. Joyville, “ the steamer 
was from Rotterdam. Onboard there was 
a young girl of about seventeen years of 
age, on her way home from school in 
Germany, whither she had been banished 

Here the rector looked towards the door, 
which was slowly opening. 

The lady clung to the table for support. 

At that instant Grace Joyville, with a 
young fair girl, pale and trembling, cling- 
ing fondly to her, came into the room, 
and Mrs. Whibley, hysterically shrieking 
out her daughter’s name, “ Esther!” fainted 
outright. 


Yes, it was poor Esther Whibley indeed, 
and none other, whom Grace Joyville had 
rescued. In the whirl and turmoil of the 
wild waters she had failed to recognise her 
friend, grown and changed as the child was, 
and it was not until she stood by the bedside 
where the exhausted girl lay fast asleep, 
that the astounding revelation was made. 

What tears of joy, what fond embraces, 
what eager questions and replies which 
then ensued, must be left to the imagina- 
tion. The actual scene is not within my 
province or my power to depict. But by 
this strange and happy coincidence poor 
Esther Whibley was saved from the direful 
peril into which she fell just as she was 
nearing her home. 

By what mysterious working of destiny 
the conjuncture was brought about who 
shall say? Chance, accident, fate—cail it 
what we will, the fact remains that but for 
the heroism of the girl against whom Mrs. 
Whibley had let loose all the venom of 
her libellous tongue, the silly and blindly 
prejudiced mother would have had to 
mourn the loss of her child. An ignorant, 
petty, pitiful, and contemptible spite,.a 
trifling everyday commonplace disagree- 
ment of that sort so frequently to be met 
with in little provincial communities, thus 
received a wholesome and corrective check. 

If this paltry circumstance appears out 
of all proportion with the noble and daring 
deed with which it was linked, and it 
should seem hardly worth while to associate 
such an act of bravery with so small a side 





issue, it must be accepted as only another 
proof of how oddly in this world the mean 
and the little are jumbled up with the 
grand and the good. The coals of fire 
which Miss Joyville thus unintentionally 
heaped on the heads of the Whibleys— 
mother and son—were borne, it must be 
owned, with becoming humility. The 
ironmaster’s widow was overwhelmed with 
contrition for her past conduct. The 
woman was transformed from that moment, 
meekly acknowledging that the pious 
horror with which she had regarded the 
life of the Joyvilles had been a grave error 
for which she was heartily sorry. After 
all, she admitted there might be some 
advantage even for a young lady to be 
able to ride well, and that because she did 
so she need not necessarily ride to perdi- 
tion. For herson’s conduct in the business 
she professed the greatest contempt, and 
snubbed that young gentleman roundly for 
his caution, to use no stronger term. But 
it did him good too, nevertheless, and 
seemed to awaken a more manly spirit 
within him, which promised good fruit. 

With. the terrible loss of the steamer 
this story has no more to do. Such 
catastrophes, alas, are too common on our 
coast to need any comment here, but from 
it dates that perfectly good understanding 
throughout the whole of the little com- 
munity round about Bankton-on-Steep, 
which distinguishes it in that respect per- 
haps at the present moment as an ideal 
village. Not a breath was ever heard 
again in disparagement of the liberal- 
minded, straightforward rector’s hard- 
riding daughter, nor any questioning com- 
ment uttered as to his management either 
of his parish or of his life. 


But not quite yet must my story end. 
It would be hard, and the narrative most 
incomplete, had this stirring deed with its 
remarkable coincidences and happy and 
simple results not led to others no less 
simple and happy. Romantic enough in 
all conscience as far as it went as was 
Grace Joyville’s daring ride through the 
surf to the rocky reef, it yet lacks that 
finishing touch which poetical justice de- 
mands, and that touch I can honestly give 
it. A pretty and a life-long romance was 
to be the actual outcome of that never-to- 
be-forgotten day at Bankton-on-Steep. 

As may well be supposed, the two young 
men, who had been rescued at the same 
time with Esther Whibley, woke up from 
their slumbers at The Plough Inn with 
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very full hearts and a wondering admira- 
tion and appreciation of all that had been 
done for them by their girl preserver. It 
may well be thought that they had no 
sooner made themselves presentable in 
some vorrowed garments of the landlord’s, 
and heard from him and his wife hearty 
and enthusiastic praises of “Miss Grace” 
and her father, than they walked to the 
rectory, and were welcomed with out- 
stretched hands by the master. 

Evening had come on by this time, and 
when they were brought into the drawing- 
room they did not at first see in the dim 
light of the shaded lamp the pretty girlish 
figure, buried deep in an easy-chair by the 
window, or the white hand caressing the 
pet water-spaniel. But in a moment Grace 
guessed who her visitors were, and with 
keenest interest and heartfelt solicitude for 
their welfare, received them with all the 
resources of her winning words and smiles. 

Although I was present, my pen and my 
powers are again unequal to details.. The 
situation was strange and not without 
pathos. Two fine stalwart young men, 
scarcely able to hide the strong emotions 
which possessed them, as they looked upon 
the slight form of the girl, who but a few 
hours before had stood between them and 
death. She herself, a shade paler than 
usual, and with an expression, 1t may be, 
of solemn thankfulness in her eyes ; the 
rector close beside her, regarding her with 
a gaze of infinite pride and love. All this 
was noted by me, and perhaps by Captain 
Reginald Valance, R.N., and Mr. Percival 
Payne, of the Inner Temple, upon their 
first entrance into the drawing-room at 
Bankton Rectory. 

Not likely was it that an acquaintance 
thus established would be suffered to die. 
Although naturally the stay of the two 
friends in the village on this occasion was 
brief, no great interval elapsed ere they 
were again upon the scene of their adven- 
ture, The acquaintance grew into a friend- 
ship—a friendship and an intimacy so 
marked that there was but one result pos- 
sible. In the young naval captain Grace 
found by degrees a ready and by no means 
indifferent companion in all her rides, and 
we may be sure he did his very best to 
improve his opportunities. So well did he 
go to work that within a month of the 
time of their eventful meeting, he had 
begged Grace to become his wife. He was 
an upright, earnest-hearted fellow, and a 
thorough sailor. Mr. Joyville appreciated 


him fully, as fully in his way as did his 





daughter. Though it was like putting out 
for ever the light of his own home, he 
willingly consented to the marriage taking 
place, as soon as all the family arrange- 
ments which such an important step 
necessitated could be arranged. 

Mr. Percival Payne was not idle either 
during the intervening time. He had 
been struck by Esther Whibley’s pretty 
face and winning ways when they were 
together as fellow-passengers on board the 
ill-fated steamer, and his wooing, also, 
went as smoothly as his friend’s. There 
was a faint meek little objection made at 
first on Mrs. Whibley’s part on the score 
of her daughter’s youth, but Miss Joyville 
now had only to plead for her friend to 
at once soften the not naturally hard or 
insensible heart of the mother. 

No prettier scene can be imagined than 
that which took place one lovely morning, 
in the summer following that ever-memor- 
able Eastertide, in the village of Bankton- 
on-Steep, when Grace and Esther were 
married. The weddings were very simple 
and quiet, in accordance with the feelings 
of everyone concerned, for indeed it seemed 
no mere worldly chance or coincidence that 
had woven together the destinies of these 
four young hearts. 

Commander Valance now supefintends 
a district of coastguard embracing the parish 
of Bankton-on-Steep, and as, like all sailors, 
he has a strong love for horses, he may 
very frequently be seen riding well up to 
the hounds of the Winchcombe Hunt by the 
side of his loving young wife. Sometimes 
too when vacations permit, Mr. Percival 
Payne, Q.C., and his pretty blue-eyed wife 
are visitors in the neighbourhood, and 
may often be observed driving to the meet 
in a néat little pony trap, so that Esther 
and Grace thus brought together at inter- 
vals renew with redoubled delight their 
old girlish and affectionate friendship. 

Finally, Mrs. Whibley’s sarcastic sugges- 
tion touching the Royal: Humane Society 
was fulfilled,and old Blyber and our heroine 
have both been presented with those well- 
earned medals which recognise the deed 
which was done at the risk of her life. 





AMONG THE VIOLETS. 
By RosA MULHOLLAND. 





L 
HURLESTON HALL is one of the finest old 
houses in England, and stands in a charm- 
ing bit of Sussex, with its own beautiful 
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forest wrapped aroundit like a royalmantle, 
and its own quaint village, cottages of grey 
and red, girt by gardens of all sizes and 
shapes, scattered about its outer ivied walls. 
There has been a line of Hurleston baronets 
ever since the Conquest, almost all noted 
for doing odd things; but none of them 
ever acted more strangely than did the late 
Sir Uctred, when he married his second 
wife, the present Dowager Lady Hurleston, 
with her three penniless daughters. He 
had then been a widower for many years, 
and his son, the present Sir Rolf, was at 
college. Whether it was that her ladyship’s 
arrogant ways did not agree with the poor 
baronet cannot be said, but he died a short 
time after his second marriage, having 
sufficiently provided for his wife and her 
daughters. 

It was well known that during his father’s 
lifetime there had been little love lost be- 
tween Rolf and his step-mother, especially 
after he had dared to turn up his youthful 
nose atthe scantcharmsof hergirls ; butwhen 
the lad became Sir Rolf and four women 
were at his mercy for many a favour, then 
the generosity of the young man’s nature 
became apparent, as did also the selfishness 
and managing propensities of the widow at 
Hurleston Hall. In the natural course of 
events Lady Hurleston and her daughters 
would have taken up their abode in a com- 
fortable but less splendid home on the 
estate provided for their need by the late 
baronet’s will, The tenants and ‘villagers 
earnestly hoped fer such a change, as her 
ladyship’s iron rule and. haughty counten- 
ance were obnoxious’ to their souls; but 
Rolf’s stepmother was resolved not to sub- 
mit to such a reverse without a struggle. 
When the heir arrived from Oxford to take 
possession of hisinheritance, Lady Hurleston 
flung herself upon his generosity, imploring 
him not to “turn her adrift with her inno- 
cent girls,” but to leave them in possession 
of the Hall till such time at least’as he was 
ready to bring home 'a bride to‘ Hurleston. 
The young man readily agreed toher request, 
and begged that his step-mother and sisters 
would not look upon him as a monster. He 
was well “chaffed” by his college friends 
for his softness, but was himself satisfied 
with what he had done. Of an adven- 
turous and enquiring turn of mind he was 
anxious to see the world ; he would travel 
for Heaven knew how many years before he 
should think of marrying and settling down, 
and in the meantime the Hall might as well 
be tenanted. This-was the way he put the 
matter, not admitting even to himself that 





he had done a kindly thing. Let his father’s 
widow be mistress of Hurleston till her 
daughters should be settled in life. Doubt- 
less before his return they would all be 
married, and their mother ready to vacate 
the old home in favour of her late husband’s 
only son and heir. 

However, Rolf had several times returned 
from travel and found his step-sisters still 
unwed, and their mother as determined as 
ever to keep her position as lady of the 
manor. Sir Rolf shrugged his shoulders 
and laughed, smoked a pipe with the old 
steward who remembered his own mother 
coming a bride to Hurleston, gave a bounty 
to each of his ancient humble friends on 
the estate, and, retiring as quickly as he 
had come, had sailed for fresh wanderings 
in yet unvisited lands. Each fresh visit of 
his was expected with dismay by the | 
women at the Hall, who feared to see him 
“caught” by some designing maiden who 
should insist upon ousting them from his 
home. During his last sojourn in England 
he had reminded them that his thirtieth 
birthday had arrived, had furnished a small 
house which lay half a mile from the Hall 
and used it as country quarters, and- had 
terribly frightened ‘mother and daughters 
by seeking the society of charming damsels, 
a course of conduct hitherto unobserved in 
him. The ladies at the Hall had been ac- 
customed to say of him, “Dear Rolf ‘will 
never marry ; he is a great deal too odd,” 
but of late, other women had been seen to 
smile at this statement with an air of un- 
belief, and there was even a certain young 
witch whose ancestral home wasnot tenmiles 
from Hurleston, handsome, accomplished, 
and in every way desirable as a wife. for 
him, to whom he had paid some attention, 
and who had been known to hint that she 
knew more about his movements than did 
the ladies of his own family. However, 
this visit which had so ‘alarmed his ‘step- 
mother had come to an end like the others 
without any serious’ harm having been 
done; he had again disappeared, and 
peace was now reigning at Hurleston Hall. 

There is a school at Hurleston, of course, ° 
and naturally the lady of the manor is 
sovereign of teachers and taught. In those 
days she was quick about making and un- 
making the young school-mistresses, who 
generally exchanged places in the depth of 
winter when her ladyship had time to 
bully them. They had too many qualifica- 
tions or not enough, gadded too much in 
the village, or did not sufficiently box the 
ears of their pupils. 
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It was during the winter following Sir 
Rolf’s last-mentioned departure that a 
young woman with the somewhat peculiar 
name of Mora Dane, arrived at Hurleston 
with her boxes in the one fly to be had at 
the three miles distant railway-station, 
and stepped across the threshold of the 
high, red-brick, narrow-casemented, Queen 
Anne school-house, leaving delicate foot- 
prints behind her in the snow. 

No one noticed her. The last schocl- 
mistress had not been popular in the 
village, the villagers having thought she 
had carried tales between them and her 
ladyship ; and by common consent the new 
teacher was tabooed. 

She was observed in church, and some- 
times taking a solitary walk in the woods 
after school hours, and one or two people 
who had seen her with her veil up remarked 
that she was pretty. Her pupils liked her, 
and some of them ventured the opinion 
that a lady had come to teach them. 

“ Gammon!” said a sturdy village matron, 
“What would bring a lady to bide here 
and teach school? Shame for her if she 
did ; taking the bread out of some poor 
girl’s mouth |” * 

“Her might be poor herself,” hazarded 
a small rosy boy who was fond of looking 
at his teacher’s beautiful eyes. But the 
theory that Miss Dane might be a real 
lady was not popular, and speedily fell to 
the ground. 

e girl led a lonely life. There was 
nobody to see how she cried over her 
letters in the long solitary winter evenings, 
or how frightened she was to wake in the 
interminable nights, and feel herself the 
only creature in the isolated school-house. 
She had only one companion, an old 
Cremona violin which hung in a corner of 
her room all day, and in the evenings was 
taken down and coaxed to give out its 
music under no unskilful fingers. Way- 
farers passing near the school-house at 
night heard c ing strains. issuing from 
its walls; but these listeners were only 
tramps and travellers, for the school is a 
bit out of the village, and the villagers are 
early folks. In the chill lengthening even- 
ings Mora Dane might have been seensitting 
in her open window at the back of her 
school-house, looking down over the woods 
to the sea, her violin on her shoulder— 
only the house was so placed that there 
was nobody to see her but the birds who 
were greatly excited by her music, and 
doubtless thought of Keats and those fair 
women who tune the sad lay behind 





“ casements opening on the foam of perilous 
seas in faery lands forlorn.” Perhaps one 
of the little birds whispered to Lady 
Hurleston that the new school-mistress 
was a musician, for soon she was called 
upon to receive the youngest Miss Hur- 
leston as a pupil for the violin; and thus 
Miss Dane made a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with at least one of the ladies at the 
Hall. 

After a harsh winter an early spring 
took the world by surprise; and the last 
days of March saw woods and fields inun- 
dated with wild flowers. Delicate veils of 
green and gold shrouded the brown limbs 
of the trees, and a rich matting of yellow 
primroses and emerald moss clothed the 
banks about their feet. Dells were em- 
purpled with violets, and long drifts of pale 
anemones leaned their exquisite heads to 
one side with the breeze. The glory of 
the sun had returned, and the world was 
throbbing with expectation of delight. Who 
could feel sad in such an atmosphere of 
beauty? Not Mora Dane, who filled all her 
school-house cups and saucers to overflow- 
ing with living purple and gold, and held 
a high festival of flowers in her lonely 
room. 

The ladies at the Hall were no great 
lovers of wild flowers, but the air was at 
this moment full of excitement for them 
also. Lady Hurleston was giving a ball in 
honour of the birthday of her youngest 
daughter, who had already come of age 
several times, and would doubtless do so 
as often again in the future. 

On a certain radiant evening, which 
formed a sort of golden bridge between 
March and April, when the air was flushed 
with fruit blossoms and odorous with 
violets, Lady Hurleston sat in her draw- 
ing-room among piles of invitation cards 
and her three tall daughters, and with an 
open and most unwelcome letter in her 
hand. Consternation sat upon the brows 
of all four ladies; for Sir Rolf had an- 
nounced his intention of coming home on 
the very day of the ball. 

“ And Amelia Petworth’s acceptance just 
arrived!” cried Elizabeth Hurleston in 
dismay. “If we had only known some 
days ago we need not have invited her.” 

‘That would have been too marked,” 
said Lady Hurleston. ‘“ We could not 
have left her out. I shall be obliged to be 
taken ill, and have the ball put off.” 

“You could not do that without the 
help of the doctor,” said Caroline. ‘“ You 
would have to be so very ill; and we have 
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not been civil enough to Dr. B—— to 
have reason to suppose that he would stand 
by you.” 

of I wish I had not snubbed him so 
recently. I wonder could we send the 
lame mare to meet Rolf at the station, and 
have him thrown and slightly hurt? A 
sprain or a small fracture would keep him 
to his room.” 

“But he might be killed; and, incon- 
venient as he is, we would not put an end 
to him !” 

Lady Hurleston groaned and looked 
round the spacious charming old rooms, 
which she loved to consider her own. 

“ Rolf will dance with her all night and 
probably propose to her before morning,” 
said Laura mischievously. 

Lady Hurleston made an angry gesture, 
and Elizabeth and Caroline looked at each 
other with long woe-begone faces. 

“ Unless ” went on Laura. 

‘What have you got to suggest ?” said 
her mother crossly. “I see nothing but 
immediate migration before us.” 

“Unless we can extinguish Amelia by 
having a still more beautiful belle at our 
ball. Amelia has nothing but her beauty. 
We must have some one twice as charming 
to distract Rolf’s attention from her for 
the moment. He is not in love with her, 
and, clever as, she is, she shall not have a 
chance.” 

“ Amelia is the handsomest girl in the 
county,” said Elizabeth, shaking her head. 

“Except the village schoolmistress,” 
said Laura quietly. 

“ The schoolmistress !” 

“Now, mamma, allow me to explain 
myself,” said Laura, who was the youngest 
daughter and somewhat spoiled ; “ my sug- 
gestion is this. We introduce Miss Dane 
as a foreigner of distinction—she is the 
very beau-ideal of a young Andalusian ; 
you can call her what you like, dress her 
as you please, and I warrant you she will 
make a sensation.” 

“ And have Rolf at her feet! A pretty 
picture truly. Amelia Petworth would be 
infinitely better than that.” 

“ Let me finish what I have to say. You 





withdraw your southern beauty after the- 


ball. She is gone with her friends—who 
were with difficulty persuaded to allow her 
to wait for your dance—to Algeria, or the 
Zahara, or anywhere else. No harm will 
be done, and Rolf’s attention will have 
been diverted from Amelia, who will of 
course be offended As for Miss Dane 
herself, coach her well in her part and 





promise her a handsome present. My word 
on it she will not betray you.” 

“ You reckon without your host, or rather 
your heroine,” said Caroline. ‘“ You will 
find Miss Dane too proud to be bribed.” 

“ We must not let her into the secret,” 
said Elizabeth. “Invite her to the ball 
out of kindness, and give her a dress. 
Next day send her home for a holiday, and 
make arrangements 80 that she never 
comes back.’ 

“ But suppose she will not go; Rolf 
infatuated ; our secret discovered. What 
fools she could make of us all !” 

“ Better trust her with the whole story,” 
said Laura. ‘I know the girl, and you do 
not. If she were not so very peculiar I 
should not have thought of the plan. You 
may venture to throw yourself on her 
sympathy. Yourson is in danger of falling 
into the snares of an unworthy and de- 
signing person. She can do you a service 
by attracting his attention for the night; 
and you trust to her pride and good feeling 
to take no advantage of the confidence you 
repose in her, etc.” 

“A dangerous game,” said Lady Hur- 
leston, frowning. ‘I cannot make up my 
mind to it.” 

“Then we may as well pack our trunks,” 
said Laura. “I know Amelia Petworth’s 
mind is made up.” 

Lady Hurleston walked gloomily to a 
window, from which she could see in the 
distance through an opening in the trees 
the village children trooping across the 
school-house green, and a slight figure 
standing in the doorway watching them. 

“* After all, how could he ever find out 
the trick if we manage cleverly?” she 
said, “There is such an immense gulf 
fixed between a humble schoolmistress and 
an honoured guest at my ball. As much 
difference as between yonder girl’s coarse 
black gown and the picturesque attire by 
which we can contrive to set off her 
beauty. And then, the emergency over, 
it is easy to find fault and get rid of her. 
With a little skilful management they are 
sure never to meet but the once.” 

The next evening the young school- 
mistress sat at her favourite window with 


a flush on her pale face and an unwonted 


sparkle in her eyes. The ladies from the 
Hall had just left her, having overwhelmed 
her with kindness and made her their 
curious proposal. They had invited her to 
their ball, promised her a charming dress, 
ingeniously laid their difficulty before her 
—a difficulty reflecting credit on the good- 
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ness of their hearts—and they had con- 
descended to request her help. Surprised, 
perplexed, half-pleased and half-indignant, 
she had asked for a day to consider 
whether she could bring herself to comply 
with their wishes. And now she was con- 
sidering this matter, instead of playing her 
violin as usual for the birds. 

Her heart was beating fast with excite- 
ment. They had thought her so beautiful 
that they had chosen her to surpass the 
most beautiful person of their acquaintance. 
She was wanted to play a leading part in 
a brilliant scene, after the long months of 
oon that had so slowly passed over her 

ead. 

Her youth had been crushed by sorrow, 
of late her heart had been well-nigh 
frozen by loneliness, and now, had she 
courage to step deliberately out of this sun- 
shine that had been cast upon her path? 
She stood up straight at the open window, 
her hands pressed together, her wonderful 
dark eyes softer, wider, brighter than even 
themselves of an hour before; a rich 
damask coming and going in her cheeks; 
even the ‘loose locks of her dark hair 
crisper and curlier than usual round her 
brow. All her youth was alive in her, 
and yet some misgiving as to the part she 
was wanted to enact troubled her, in spite 
of her desire to be gay. Would it be right 
to assume, even for one night, and from the 
best and most disinterested motives, a 
position different from that which she 
really held ; and td attract attention from 
any one under false pretences? True, 
Lady Hurleston had assured her that by 
dancing with Sir Rolf—who was the sort 
of person sure to be struck with a girl 
who was both pretty and a stranger—she 
would keep him away from an unworthy 
person, and so do the family a kindness. 
The reasoning was good,‘and yet, and yet 
there was something about the whole thing 
which her maidenly instinct could not ap- 
prove. Why should she have -anything 
to do with this Sir Rolf, of whom she 
could form no high opinion, since he was 
at once so likely to a victim to the 
designs of an unworthy woman, and be so 
easily drawn away from her by a total 
stranger? She did not like him, and cer- 
tainly would not try to please him; but 
what pleasure, what new experience to go 
to the ball!..Her cheeks began to burn, 
and she fetched her violin, “to take its 
advice,” as she would havo described it. 
but her hands trembled, only discord was 
heard ; the violin had nothing to say on 





the matter. An ominous silence fell on 
the little room, as the strings refused to 
speak and the birds fell asleep. 

“T will write to her and say I cannot 
do it,” said Mora Dane at last, and she 
lit her lamp and took her pen ; but just 
then the door opened and in came Lady 
Hurleston’s maid, bringing the exquisite 
Eastern fabric designed for the robe of 
the belle of the Manor House ball. The 
pen was dropped, the material wonderingly 
touched, a glamour of expectant delight 
blinded the girl’s bright eyes to reasons 
they had seen for refusing the proffered 
honour; the young schoolmistress was 
measured for her dress, and her fate was 
irrevocably sealed. 

Nobody could understand better than 
Lady Hurleston the art of giving a suc- 
cessful ball in the country, even in spring, 
when most of her friends were already in 
London. The old Hall boasted a wonderful 
ball-room, with a floor for dancers to rave 
about, and with astonishing capabilities 
for being turned into a fairy-land when 
occasion required. A fairy-land it had 
become on that particular evening in the 
end of March, when the daffodils had lit 
their pale torches on the dark outskirts of 
the woods, and the nightingales in Hurle- 
ston old trees had» beguiled by the soft 
weather, already begun to sing. When 
Miss Dane’s scholars were dismissed that 
afternoon, she went in at the wicket in the 
wall into the private grounds of the Hall, 
through an open garden-door into the 
house, and upstairs to the young ladies’ 
rooms, where the maid was waiting to put 
on her dress. No one but this maid was 
in the secret ; none else in the household 
or out of it (except the ladies themselves) 
knew that upstairs, in a quiet unfrequented 
room, Mora Dane was being transformed 
into the Countess Zara Cavalcante, a 
foreign beauty of high degree and un- 
certain nationality, who had arrived oppor- 
tunely from some realms of the sun to be 
present at Lady Hurleston’s ball, and was 
to depart before daylight in the morning 
as mysteriously as she had come. As the 
young schoolmistress stood before the long 
mirror to be draped by the kneeling tire- 
woman, all this seemed likea dream. Her 
dress was of rare and costly stuff from 
Cairo, such as artists take infinite pains 
to procure when composing their Eastern 
pictures, and which looked much as if it 
had been woven out of mother-o’-pearl. 
Slender twists of tiny pearls gleamed on 
the wearer’s neck and arms, and cream- 
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white flowers from the hot-house lay upon 
her breast. Her face was as pale as her 
camellias; and her head was unadorned, 
except by its own rich waves of hair, 
smoothly drawn away, leaving a few soft 
rings at the temples, and braided into one 
long heavily-folded plait behind. 

“Your oldest friend wouldn’t know you, 
Miss Dane,” said the tire-woman, regarding 
her handiwork with wondering approval. 
And the Countess Zara Cavalcante was no 
ont marvel to herself than to the 
maid. 


IL, 


* Yes, she is beantiful,” Lady Hurleston 
was saying to her step-son. The ball-room, 
with its myriad soft lights and banks of 
flowers, was filled with a gay and gracious 
throng, one of Waldteufel’s saddest waltzes 
was complaining deliciously through the 
place, and Sir Rolf—tall, fair, broad-shoul- 
dered, with serene blue eyes and thoughtful 
face—had only just arrived, and made his 
way to Lady Hurleston’s side. Amelia 
Petworth—a large blonde, dressed in golden 
gauze and sunflowers—was already wheel- 
ing gracefully through the dance; and 
over against a dull red velvet curtain stood 
the pale impostor from the village school- 
house, looking distraught and frightened, 
with half-a-dozen men around her. 

“Every one is talking about her,” Lady 
Hurleston went on. ‘Does she not remind 
you of Long’s picture of Queen Esther ? 
The style of her dress bears out the like- 
ness in the face.” 

“T see it,” said Sir Rolf ; “but no Jewish 
woman was ever so beautiful as that. She 
is like some Moorish princess ; or rather 
like an English fancy of what a Moorish 
princess ought to be ; one who dreamed in 
the Alhambra hundreds of years ago ; lived 
upon roses and died for love; never grew 
a year older than you now see her.” 

Lady Hurleston stared and then laughed. 

“A new style of speech for you,” she 
said jestingly. 

“It is good to see some one quite unlike 
everybody else,” he answered, in his usual 
matter-of-fact way and with his pleasant 
smile. “That girl is an individual, ahd 
one reads a whole history in her.” 

“But not so beautiful as Amelia Pet- 
worth?” said Lady Hurleston deprecatingly, 
and with an investigating glance at the 
young man’s ingenuous eyes. 

“Miss Petworth! ah yes, she is hand- 
some—but—-——” His eyes went back to the 
impostor, Mora Dane, and he forgot to 





finish his sentence. 
introduce me——” 

“To the Moorish Princess?” said her 
ladyship archly. “She is not a princess, 
however, only a countess; you must not 
be disappointed.” With a triumphant 
glance after Amelia Petworth’s whirling 
sunflowers, the clever woman led her incon- 
venient step-son across the room, and in a 
few minutes afterwards Sir Rolf Hurleston 
and the Countess Zara joined the dancers. 

When Rolf touched the girl’s little hand 
and looked in her eyes, it flashed upon him 
suddenly that perhaps his hour was come. 
The words of acertain knight of old passed 
across his mind —“ Here, by God’s rood, 
is the one maid for me!” Yet he did not 
feel by any means suge that his imagination 
was not playing hima trick. As he piloted 
his partner skilfully through the spinning 
crowd he indulged in a smile at his own 


“T must ask you to 


folly, reflecting upon the fact that he had © 


often been disenchanted with beautiful 
girls on a nearer acquaintance. Because 
a young woman had mysterious shadows 
about a pair of innocent wistful eyes, and 
because to his fancy her breath seemed to 
exhale all the romance of Granada, was he 
to esteem her less wide-awake and common- 
place than her neighbours of more ordinary 
charms? As soon as the dance was over 
he led her away into a conservatory, that 
her conversation might speedily effect his 
disenchantment; for he had a curious feel- 
ing that, if toolong delayed, disappointment 
would, this time, be uncomfortably hard 
upon him. 

Lady Hurleston enjoyed to the full the 
scornful displeasure on Miss Petworth’s 
countenance ; but as the pair whom she 
had so strangely and deliberately thrown 
together did not soon reappear, she felt a 
qualm of uneasiness at the thorough success 
of her plan. She quickly reassured her- 
self, however, remembering how completely 
she held the fate of the young school- 
mistress in her own unscrupulous hands. 
Let those two young fools enjoy themselves 
to the top of their bent. This night, which 
saw their one meeting, should also behold 
their one parting. The lines of their lives 
had met and crossed for a moment by the 
ordinance of her will, but should diverge 
again by daybreak, never to touch upon 
one another again. All unconscious of her 
manceuvring, Rolf sat among the palms 
and orchids by the side of his pale Queen 
Esther, and wondered, with a joy that 
astonished himself, to find that no disap- 
pointment had after all been in store for 
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him. A quaint simplicity of manner, an 
utter ignorance of the world, a singular 
purity of heart—with these three posses- 
sions he had credited his partner before he 
led her back into the ball-room. As they 
crossed the handsome rooms a thrill of 
satisfaction passed through his mind, re- 
membering that this stately home was his, 
and that, having found his Eve at last, 
there was not wanting to him a little para- 
dise which he could ask her to share with 
him. Why is it that young and elastic 
feet always stir most willingly to the most 
mournful music? All sweetness, all delight 
floated round at least one pair of dancers, 
yet to the village schoolmistress the sadness 
of the music was full of meaning. Why, 
it kept asking her, wgs she here as a cheat 
and an impostor; why had she conspired 
to deceive an honest man and a gentleman? 
What was their reason for speaking falsely 
of that charming Miss Petworth, whom 
every one admired ; describing her as an 
unworthy woman, from whom the son and 
brother must be saved? She tried to gain 
a little comfort from the thought that she 
herself had not made the slightest attempt 
to draw the man to her side ; he had come 
at once and had devoted himself to her 
strangely since. But yet another question 
pushed away this thought: why had she 
placed herself in a position to be loved 
under false pretences # 

“ Will you tell me something about that 
handsome Miss Petworth?” said the 
Countess Zara to her partner in a pause 
of the dance. “Is she kind, good-tem- 
pered, true-hearted ?” 

Sir Rolf smiled. ‘“ We hardly ask such 
questions in ball-rooms,” he said. “TI 
know nothing, however, that would lead 
me to suppose she is the reverse of all 
that.” 

“There is no reason why a mother 
ought to wish to prevent.a son from asking 
her to be his wife ?” 

‘Certainly not,” said the young man 
quickly, with a look of extreme surprise. 

‘‘ Then I have been cruelly misinformed,” 
said the countess earnestly, gazing across 
the room at the sunflowers with a thrill of 
anxiety and remorse. 

“‘ My step-mother has been cavilling at 
poor Amelia,” thought Rolf. ‘“ To-morrow 
she will make little of someone else.” . 

‘I will introduce you to her another 
time,” he said, “ but this place is too warm ; 
let us step out on the terrace and get a 
breath of air.” The mock countess accom- 


panied him willingly, glad to escape from 





the presence of the girl she felt she had 
wronged, her heart swelling with the 
thought that, but for the strange circum- 
stance of her own dishonest presence at 
the ball, another woman might possibly 
have been made happy for life on that very 
night. She stood, silent and dejected, by 
Sir Rolf’s side, a flush of shame upon her 
brow, disgusted at her own conduct, and 
trying to hate the man whose fickleness 
was the actual cause of her painful self- 
reproach. Would not that look in his eyes, 
that tone in his voice have been given to 
Amelia Petworth if she, Mora Dane, had 
stayed in her school-house and said her 
night-prayers instead of dressing for a cruel 
masquerade and taking the leading part in 
a lie? 
All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon, 

and time after time have the heir of 
Hurleston and the Countess Zara Caval- 
cante appeared among the “dancers dancing 
in tune.” People are talking about Sir Rolf’s 
extraordinary attentions to the beautiful 
young foreigner, and smiling at the rapt 
gaze which he turns on her. “They whisper 
that Lady Hurleston’s reign at the Hall is 
coming to a close, for never was the care- 
less baronet so taken with a woman before. 
So simply as he shows his devotion, too, 
they say, as if he were a boy of’ twenty- 
one! That is what comes of spending 
one’s youth sailing round the world in 
ships, instead of going through the natural 
experiences of society. A man is as fresh, 
as foolish, as headlong at thirty as though 
he had only just emerged from his teens ! 

Amelia has recovered her spirits, and is 
as gay as any of her peers ; and, observing 
her in a pause of the dance, the school- 
mistress rejoices in her heart, thinking that 
perhaps Miss Petworth does not care for 
Sir Rolf after all. Thinking of this the 
countess forgets herself, and involuntarily 
smiles at her lover; for her lover he is; 
or else how do lovers look, and what do 
lovers say? Yesterday he was unknown 
to her, to-morrow he must be to her as if 
he had never been born; but for this one 
night he belongs to her alone. Again the 
dancers are out upon the terrace, and again 
they troop in as the bewitching melancholy 
of the music steals into their ears and 
draws away their feet. Sir Rolf does not 


‘follow them this time, for he has led his 


companion down a narrow alley of young- 
leafed trees, where a nightingale is singing 
a fitful nocturne to his mate. They can 
see the bird on a branch against the low, 
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large moon; and as the girl looks and 
listens, with uplifted face, her simple words 
of joy in the song finish her lover's state 
of bewitchment, and he speaks. 

“ Zara, Countess Zara!” he says with 
sudden passion, “will you listen to me 
with patience for a moment? I have 
always believed in love at first ‘sight, but 
never till now experienced it. No apology 
can excuse my abruptness, I feel; yet 
forgive me for the sake of my sincerity. 
When you first spoke to me to-night, I felt 
that I had known you for years; and four 
hours of your society have changed the 
whole current of my existence. I love you 
as I never loved woman before. Can you 
learn to love me and be my wife ?” 

In utter amazement the schoolmistress 
listened to his fervent appeal ; then shrank 
a little away from him, and covered her 
face with her hands. 

“T am a blunt fellow,” Sir Rolf went on, 
“ and I fear I am behaving strangely. All 
we Hurlestons are apt to act queerly some- 
times ; our lovings and hatings are sudden 
and strong, but we have always been faith- 
ful lovers. Countess Zara, will you not 
speak to me? Could you learn to love me, 
and be my wife ?” 

Stunned by the surprise of it, and 
crushed with shame at the falsehood of 
her position, Mora Dane wished the earth 
would open and swallow her. 

And while she could not speak he kept 
urging her. 

“Tam in pain till I have your answer. 
Can you learn to love me, and be my 
wife ?” 

Impatient of her silence, he drew away 
her hands from her eyes, and looked 
anxiously into her frightened face. And 
then she had to answer, hardly knowing 
what she was saying : ‘ 

“T could love you, Sir Rolf, if it were 
right to do so; but it is not right, and I 
can never be your wife. Be sure that I 
speak the truth. And now will you take 
me back to the ball-room ?” 

Rolf drew a long sigh, and wished he 
had been born endowed with more reti- 
cence and patience. 

“ Any woman would be disgusted with 
me,” he thought, “let alone one so delicate 
as this;” but he remembered that she 
had owned she could love him “if it were 
right.” 

“Countess Zara, one word,” he said ; 
“are you engaged to another man either in 
heart or in honour ?” 

“Tn neither,” she answered sadly. 





“ Then I will hope,” said Sir Rolf boldly, 
“the Hurlestons are not easily daunted ;” 
and he led her back to the ball-room at 
once, not thinking that he had heard the 
last words which he was likely ever to hear 
from her lips. But Mora Dane was re- 
solved to escape immediately from the 
unconscious reproach of his honest eyes— 
to take her shame and remorse once for 
all out of his sight. She asked him to 
look for her bouquet, which she had left 
somewhere, and as soon as he had left her, 
she slipped out of a door in the conserva- 
tory into a quiet part of the grounds. 

Unnoticed as she had come the school- 
mistress let herself out of the wicket-gate 


‘and reached her solitary home. 


“She might have had better manners, 
certainly, than to go without saying good- 
bye to you,” said Lady Hurleston to her 
step-son, “ but her friends were anxious to 
get away, as they had far to drive, and she 
got a sudden summons. The fact is it was 
with great trouble I induced them to put 
off their departure a day for this dance. 
Where are they going, Elizabeth? Algeria, 
Spain—I really do not exactly know. 
They leave London to-night for Paris, I 
think, and the countess goes with them.” 

Sir Rolf looked at his step-mother with 
a distraught air that alarmed her. 

“‘ Who are her friends ?” he asked. 

“Oh, she is an orphan. The people 
she is with at present are the D——-s.” 

“T do not know them,” said Rolf. 

“No, you do not know them,” said 
Lady Hurleston complacently ; “how can 
you know many people, dear Rolf, wander- 
ing about as you do?” 

“‘ Where do they live, these D——s?” 

“Their house in London is—let me see 
—oh yes; 19, H—— Street.” 

“ Humph,” said Sir Rolf, and bade ‘his 
step-mother good-night; and the next 
morning he was off by an early train to 
London. ° 

Lady Hurleston, having seen Miss 
Petworth’s hopes annihilated, found her 
uneasiness shifted to another quarter. 

Her step-son’s questions had not found 
her unprepared, as she had calculated on 
the chance of his trying to see the countess 
again. She had named some friends who 
were really about to travel, and with a 
pretty young girl in their charge, only they 
were to start that morning. 

When Rolf reached 19, H—— Street, he 
was told that master, mistress, and the 
young lady hadgone, and, having ascer- 
tained their Paris address, he made hasty 
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arrangements for following them at 


~ once. 


Nothing could have suited Lady Hurle- 
ston better, as in his absence she could 
easily get rid of Mora Dane. ° 

A shock of disappointment was in store 
for her that morning, however, when she 
met the village children turning away from 
the school-house and running towards their 
homes. Miss Dane was ill and could not 
get up, and there was no one to teach them 
till she was well. 

“ Yes, Lady Hurleston, I have caught a 
heavy cold,” said Mora Dane, fixing her 
bright eyes on the haughty lady who sat 
by her bedside, wearing a portentous 
frown. “Iam not accustomed to raking,” 
she added with a little smile on her 
flushed face, “and I went out upon the 
terrace——” 

“You ought not to have done so,” said 
Lady Hurleston grimly; “ Miss Dane, I 
think you over-acted your part.” 

“Did I? It was an unworthy part and 
I ought never to have played it. I did 
not intend to overdo it; but it was a 


difficult as well as a wicked undertaking.” 


“It is very awkward to have a delicate 
schoolmistress,” said Lady Hurleston un- 
easily ; “I am sorry you are so unhealthy. 
You must not think me unkind if I ask 
you to find a new situation. As I must 
engage another person at once, I hope you 
will make room for her as soon as you can.” 

“‘ Lady Hurleston, I have come to under- 
stand you,” said the girl quietly, with a 
steadfast look at the woman before her. 
“Yesterday I did not know you, but I 
think I know you now. I can assure you 
you need not be uneasy about me. I have 
not been so happy here that I need regret 
to go away.” 

“The place is too lonely for so young a 
person,” continued her ladyship, ignoring 
the meaning of the girl’s words ; “ no doubt 
you will easily get a pleasanter position. I 
hope you have friends who will receive 
you in the meantime. One of the young 
ladies will see you every day until you are 
better, and as soon as you are able to move 
I will send the carriage to take you to the 
station.” 

“ You need not trouble about watching 
me, Lady Hurleston,” said Mora with a 
smile. “And the fly will remove me as 
effectually as your carriage and pair.” 

“T had no idea the girl had such a 
temper,” grumbled her ladyship that evén- 
ing to -her daughters. ‘‘I wish she was 
well out of the place!” 





“She is too proud to give us any 
trouble,” said Laura. “If I had not: been 
sure of that, I should not have invited her 
to the ball.” 

In the meantime one lively little Patty 
Ray, who loved her schoolmistress, spent 
most of her time in the school-house, wait- 
ing upon Miss Dane, and treated the invalid 
to a great deal of gossip, sitting on a stool 
by her side and hemming an apron.) «« 

“ Everyone is saying in the village,” she 
said, ‘“‘that Sir: Rolf will be married ‘at 
last. There was a lovely lady from some 
strange country at the ball, and Sir Rolf 
fell in love with her. It was like the 
story of Cinderella you told us that wet 
day, for the lovely lady left in a hurry, and 
Sir Rolf was mad with Lady Hurleston 
when he found she was gone. He is away 
now looking for her, and people say there 
will be a wedding when he comes back.” 

“On the contrary, he will soon forget 
her. Young gentlemen like that fall in 
love many times, Patty.” 

* But Sir Rolf never did,” said Patty 
eagerly. ‘They say his step-mother and 
sisters put him out of conceit with ladies 
altogether ; and he never cared for anyone 
before. Everybody hopes he will bring 
the countess back, and then Lady Hurle- 
ston must go.” 

“What was the countess. like?” said 
Mora Dane, feeling her own foolishness, 
but yielding to the desire to hear something 
of that enchanting evening of her life. 

**T think she must have been like you,” 
said Patty, “from what I hear of her eyes 
and hair; only she was a very great lady 
of course, and that makes such a wonderful 
difference. It is because I think she is 
like you that I hope she will come to be 
the lady over us all.” 

“T am going away though, Patty. I 
am ordered to go as soon as I can move.” 

“Tt is what I’ve been afraid of,” cried 
poor Patty, bursting into tears; “ for she 
won't let anybody stay with us!” 

When her ladyship learned that her 
step-son had started for Paris in pursuit of 
his imaginary countess she congratulated 
herself upon her luck, reflecting that there 
was time to get rid of Mora Dane—in spite 
of the inopportune illness—before he was 
likely to find his way back to Hurleston. 
The sweet spring days went past, and Patty 
brought aprons full of flowers to refresh her 
young mistress and decorate her tables and 
window-seats. Mora Dane was up now and 
had begun to pack her trunks, <A feeling 
of pride hindered her from going out to get 
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become leafy and lovely, and the air was | quiet spot, a bit out of the village, where | 
t full of song and scent, die had to withdraw | the fruit-trees were all in bloom in the old 
- herself from their atmosphere of colour and | school-house garden, and a young girl was 
music, leaving the spring like an unfinished | sitting in the window, with a dreamy face, 
y poem behind her. larly in the morning, | her cheek turned caressingly to the violin 
d so early that no one in the village was | that nestled on her shoulder. 
. astir, she went out to say good-bye to the} Wrapped in an old white shawl that 
. woods. Blackbirds and thrushes and a| had been washed many times, she looked 
J hundred other birds of humbler note were | exactly like the Moorish princess who had ° 
r pouring out their hallelujahs from the | sat under the palm-trees with Sir Rolf, and 
waving boughs of the gold-fretted, green-| heard from him in the garden the first | 
l roofed trees. Oak, elm, sycamore, which was | words of love she had ever listened to. 
? the most beautiful ? thought Mora Dane;| The nightingales sang their ditties and | 
3 lark, or throstle, or blackbird, which had | ceased, and then Beethoven replied to them 
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the most ecstatic song? She bathed her 
face in the dew of the scented violets, and 
the very soul of her youth delighted in 
their fragrance and beauty. Along the 
rough paths of the world by which she 
had still to travel so far—since she was 
yet so young, and life was so hard—where 
should she find such glorious resting-place 
again? She would carry some of these 
violets away, and keep them to be buried 
with her as a memorial of this matchless 
spring. 

The day was spent in finishing her pack- 
ing, and when evening came she took out 
her violin and sat in the window, playin 
her farewell to the woods. Twilight fel 
as one of Beethoven’s mysterious melodies 
stole ont upon the silent air, and in the 
pauses of the music the nightingales began 
to sing. 

The girl listened to them with a strange 
pang at her heart. That night, in the 
shrubbery, she had heard them for the first 
time in her life, and now they told her over 
again, word for word, all that had been said to 
her that night. Oh, why had she been made 





in language they no doubt understood. 

Suddenly the musician was aware of a 
dark figure standing under the window. 

“Countess Zara,” said Sir Rolf Hurle- 
ston, taking off his hat and looking up at 
her with a bright half-humorous smile on 
his face, ‘I think I have found you at last. 
You have given me some trouble, but I do 
not complain of that now.” 

Mora Dane sat motionless a moment with 
surprise, but, recovering herself quickly, 
withdrew from the window and said : 

“Indeed, you make a great mistake. I 
am not the Countess Zara.” 

“ No,” he said, smiling still ; “if Coun- 
tess Zara had existed in the world, I think 
I should have tracked her; but she has 
meltedinto the air, somewhere on the boun- 
daries of Spain. I should not wonder if 
she were flitting with the Arabs across the 
Zahara at this moment. Let her go where 
she lists. I have found the woman whom I 
love.” 

Then the nightingales began again, and 
Mora felt that she could hardly bear it. 

“T have behaved badly to you, Sir 
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Rolf,” she said tremulously, “but I did 
not know exactly what I was doing. I 
shall be glad of your forgiveness, for we 
must never meet again.” 

“Must we not? Then good-bye, Coun- 
tess Zara,” he answered, still looking up at 
her with that curious smile which shone on 
her even through the twilight; and then 
she closed her window abruptly, and saw 
him no more. 

“Tt was worse than unkind of him to 
come,” she thought, as she finished her 
preparations for the morning’s journey. 
But of course she deserved that he should 
mock her. How thankful she was that she 
had to begone out of the place so soon ! 

All night there was no sleep for her, and 


‘the nightingales tormented her with their 


songs. By daybreak the fly was at the 
school-house door, and in the dew and 
freshness of a world rosied with fruit- 


| blossoms, the young schoolmistress forsook 


her school-house, and was jogged away 
through the leafy lanes from Hurleston. 

She had a long journey to go, first to 
London and then across the sea. As soon 
as she was out of England her courage and 
cheerfulness returned, and she smiled at 
the silly trouble that had possessed her. 
With a life of labour before her how 
dreadful it would be were she to turn into 
a sentimental mope! Never, thought the 
girl, who had been known at Hurleston by 
the name of Mora Dane. Sir Rolf Hur- 
leston might be charming and good, and 
his stepmother cunning and unscrupulous, 
but they should both he dead henceforth 
to her. She had a battle to fight in life 
of which such as they knew nothing, and 
a path to travel which their feet could 
never touch. And she was resolved that 
her future should not be all dreariness and 
pain. Having come to this conclusion she 
set herself to study the Belgian landscape, 
being bound for the sleepy old picturesque 
town of Bruges, where the steeples would 
presently sing to her instead of the 
birds. 

At one of the small stations on the way, 
while she was observing with lively interest 
the faces on the platform, the door of her 
carriage opened, and a gentleman came 
in who looked like—who was—Sir Rolf 
Hurleston. 

For a minute she never doubted that it 
was by accident they had thus come 
together again, and hoped he would not 
recognise her in her plain dark travelling- 
dress and black gauze veil. But the next 
moment he had turned on her with the 





same joyous, half-humorous smile which 
had so sorely vexed her the night before. 

“ Miss Fitzgerald,” he said, “will you 
not shake hands with me ?” 

The girl started, reddened, and then 
turned very pale. 

“Certainly, Sir Rolf Hurleston,” she 
said gravely, and gave him her hand. 

“Mary Fitzgerald,” he said, ‘Mora 
Dane, Countess Zara ; you see I know all 
your names by heart. You took Mora 
Dane to save your pride, Countess Zara to 
protect me and oblige an anxious mother; 
and your father gave you that by which I 
have now addressed you. Can I be said 
to have lost my time during the days and 
nights I have been searching for you ?” 

The girl opened her lips to speak, but 
her words failed, and she sat looking at 
him in utter surprise. 

“Listen to me further,” he continued, 
no longer with that smile, but earnestly. 
“ There was once a girl who was born in a 
happy home in a beautiful country a short 
sea’s length from England ; and just -as 
this girl was grown-up, and looking brightly 
ahead for her natural inheritance of happi- 
ness, a storm broke over her country, her 
father’s rent-roll shrivelled up and all but 
disappeared, the old home had to be 
gener and ruin stared her family in the 
ace.” 

Mary Fitzgerald’s eyes flashed, and she 
made a deprecating gesture. 

“You have no right to talk about our 
affairs, Sir Rolf Hurleston,” she said. 

“Nay, but I hope I have,” he said 
urgently ; “ yet, if you are quite sure that 
I am disagreeable to you, speak and I will 
be silent.” 

Again she tried to say something, and 
again the words died on her lips. 

Sir Rolf observed her for a moment, and 
then he went on gently. 

‘** There were two sisters,” he said, “and 
one, having a talent for art, accepted an 
opening to go to Rome to study to be an 
artist. The other had a genius for music, 
and well-meaning friends represented to 
her that-with her violin and her beautiful 
face she could make a livelihood, if not 
a fortune, upon London boards. Mary, 
however, had a mind and heart like her 
modest name, and she chose rather to bury 
herself in a solitary school-house in a rural 
village, than to step forth from the privacy 
she loved, and become the property of 
the world.” 

Two great tears had gathered in her 
eyes, and Mary said simply: 
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“Tt is true, Sir Rolf ; I never could have 
done it.” 

The young man smiled on her tenderly. 

**T know you never could,” he said. 

“ But how did you find it all out?” she 
asked wonderingly. 

“‘ How, indeed ; that is a story in itself. 
At all events, I stumbled on a friend who 
was able to tell me, and who introduced 
me to your parents at Bruges. They and 
I have had some interesting conversations ; 
but now let me finish my tale. Circum- 
stances over which she had little or no 
control threw my heroine, Mora Dane——” 

“ Mora or Maura is the Irish for Mary, 
and though my father is a Geraldine, my 
mother’s family were originally Danes. 
So you see I had a right to the name.” 

“T understand. Well, Mary Fitzgerald 
was thrown across the path of a man 
who recognised in her at once -all that is 
best in a woman, and who now cannot 
be happy unless he can have her for his 
wife.” 

“ Miss Petworth?” exclaimed Marty with 
a desperate effort. 

“Is a charming lady to whom I never 
paid any but the most trivial attentions ; 
whom I certainly never loved or should 
have married. The truth stands thus— 
Lady Hurleston, in her ungenerous desire 
to prevent my marrying at all, over- 
reached herself, and brought about the 
calamity (in her orm which she was so 
anxious to avert. loved no woman 
when she meddled in my affairs; and 
through her efforts I now love you. And 
I cannot give you up without a perfect 
hearing. I will give you as much time as 
you like, behave in any way that you please, 
only ask not to be sent away without a 
trial.” 

Mary looked at him wistfully and said : 

“T do not want to send you away, in- 
deed ; only you know—you know we are 
broken-down people, and you——” 

Nothing more was said for a while, but 
Sir Rolf seemed perfectly satisfied with 
Mary Fitzgerald crying quietly, with her 
head against his shoulder. 


They were married at Bruges, with the 
music of the old steeples chiming about 
their ears, and it cannot be denied that 
Sir Rolf felt a sly delight in introducing 
his wife to his step-mother. Lady Hurles- 
ton took to her bed with grief, but as soon 
as she was better she had to flit from the 
Hall, as Mora Dane had had to flit from 
the school-house. Curiously enough this 





taleis only known toaveryfewpersons. The 
villagers and the public are aware that Sir 
Rolf married a beautiful girl of excellent 
family, whom he met at his step-mother’s 
ball, but who was Irish, and not Spanish, 
after all. Her Milesian blood accounted 
for the blunder, of course. Miss Dane had 
been so little seen by the villagers that 
they did not identify her afterwards with 
the lady at the Hall. Even Patty Ray 
never knew why, after some few years, 
she was chosen, and trained to be young 
Lady Hurleston’s maid ; but in her artless 
way she confided to her mistress one day 
that she loved her chiefly for her likeness 
to a dear pretty schoolmistress whom they 
once had at the school; and whom old 
Lady Hurleston drove out of the place 
through a whim ! 
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“You haven’t kept your promise yet, 
Mr. Owen.” , 

“Haven't I? then I’m glad you have 
reminded me of it and I will repair the 
omission at once.” 

“Very well, that is exactly what I 
wish.” 

“T shall be most happy.” 

‘Then why don’t you ?” 

“Tf I must confess the truth——” 

“One would imagine that the truth had 
to be wrung from you as a rule from your 
using such an expression.” 

“The truth is unpleasant on this par- 
ticular occasion. The fact is I’ve quite 
forgotten what my promise was.” 

“Ts that your general way of keeping 
your promises ¢” 

“No, I don’t keep them so well as a 
rule ; you see I’m keeping this one very well, 
keeping it all to myself. But what was it? 
If you want me to fulfil it, I’m afraid you 
must tell me what it was.” 

“ Wasn’t it to give me that camelia?” 

‘‘T’m afraid not.” 

“Or to ask me to give you another 
waltz?” 

“‘Can’t have been that, for I’ve got you 
down for both the remaining ones.” 

“T suppose I must tell you. You pro- 
mised to explain how and why you have 
come here to-night.” 

* Ah yes,sol did. The how is easy—by 
a hansom.” 

“You know I don’t mean that; how is 
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it you came here when you don’t know the 
hostess ?” 

“I worked that ve 
son the other night, 
the eye-glass an 
made friends with him, asked him up to my 
rooms, let him beat me at billiards, and in 
return he got me a card for to-night.” 


easily. I met the 
e stupid fellow with 


“ That’s very satisfactory as an explana- 


tion of the how, now for the why.” 
“ Ah ! ” 


ning.” 

“TI came here to-night because I wanted’ 
to meet someone.” 

‘Have you met him ?” 

“ How do you know it’s a he?” 

“ Well, have you met her?” 

“T didn’t say it was a she, 
Yes, I’ve met her.” 

“T should like to see her.” 

“You've already done so.” 

“T don’t think I’ve seen any lady that 
you know.” 

“‘T fancy you must have seen her or that 
fringe of yours would not be so artistically 
arranged.” 

“What is the connection between my 
fringe and seeing her?” 

“If you looked in your mirror before 
coming out you must have seen her.” 

“So you came to meet me?” 

' “T plead guilty.” 

“Guilty is the very word.” 

“ Was it such a crime then }” 

“You evidently think so from your 
using the word.” 

‘**But I—_— Oh, confound it.” 

The last part of his sentence was an 
audible aside, caused by the entry of 
several couples into the conservatory which 
he and Miss Nowell had hitherto had to 
themselves, All chance of private conver- 
sation was over for the present, so he rose 
and offered his arm to his partner to take 
her back to the drawing-room. 

“T’m afraid I’m monopolising you ter- 
ribly this evening,” he said as they walked 
along. 

‘Afraid! A man ought to be without 
fear and without reproach,” she replied 
with a smile. 

“If I were without fear I should not be 
long without reproach I expect,” he said. 
“‘My excuse, though, for dancing so much 
with you is a good one: I scarcely know a 
soul in the room and I believe you are in 
the same predicament, whilst oddly enough 
there are so many men that Mrs. Carr 
hasn’t once asked me to trot out a wall- 


But it was. 


big diamond stud, so I, 





flower—I mean to be introduced to a 
partner.” 

“ There’s another excuse for you.” 

“What is it?” 

“Ts it my duty to find out excuses for 
ya as well as tell you of the promises you 

ave forgotten ? ” 

“No, it isn’t your duty, but fortunately 
you often overstep the bounds of duty 
and do a kindness. There goes a waltz, 


| shall we begin? We can talk more pri- 
“That's not a very promising begin- 
; | than here.” 


vately in the middle of a lot of people 


They joined the other dancers and soon 
recommenced their conversation. Owen 
was a good waltzer, and steered his com- 
panion skilfully so that they were not 
interrupted by cannoning against another 
couple or similar mishaps. 

“ You were going to tell me of an excuse 
I have for dancing so much with you to- 
night.” 

“T don’t remember I said as much as 
that.” 2 

“Well, will you tell me?” 

“‘ That is another question ; yes, I will. 
Your excuse is that you won’t have another 
opportunity of talking to me for a long 
time.” 

“ Are you going to leave London ?” 

“‘ Yes, to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow ?” 

“ Yes, it’s rather sudden, isn’t it ?” 

“Tt is indeed. May I ask why you are 
going ¢” 

“Oh yes; Aunt Kate is unwell again, 
and the doctor says she must have moun- 
tain air, so we are going to Switzerland.” 

“ That’s hard lines for you. The season 
won't be over for another month,” 

“Yes, as you say, it’s hard lines for 
me.” 

“ You are not the only one.” 

“ Who else will suffer from my going ?” 

“T shall.” 

The small orchestra was playing the 
Dolores Waltz and the opening movement 
was just being repeated. Its sadness found 
an echo in Owen’s heart and he whispered 
his last sentence in his tenderest tone. 
Clara raised her eyes for an instant and 
saw his looking down on her with an 
expression that she had never seen in them 
before. She became conscious that flirta- 
tion was come to an end, and that love had 
taken its place. It would be unjust to her 
to say that that had been her aim; if she 
had said anything to Owen that seemed 
calculated to draw him into a confession of 
affection, the tone in which she spoke was 
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always enough to counteract the impression 
her words might have produced, and he 
was so conscious of this that throughout 
the evening he ‘had been surprised at his 
own boldness, Clara had never given him 
any real encouragement. She had shown 
that she was not averse to his society, and 
that was all. It is doubtful whether he 
would have dared to say what he had if 
her sudden announcement had not brought 
matters to a crisis. 

She did not reply to his last speech. 
The music ceased and they walked back 
to the conservatory in silence. It was 
deserted except by a couple who were so 
interested in each other that there was no 
fear of their paying any attention to any- 
one else. 

Owen hesitated before speaking. If the 
waltz had lasted a few moments longer he 
would have said all that was in his mind, 
but it was more difficult now than when he 
held her in his arms, and could look down 
on her half-hidden face and whisper in 
her ear. Still the hesitation was but 
momentary. 

“T am very sorry you are going away. 
I hope it is not for long?” = 

“ For some months at least ; we probably 
shall not return till October.” 

“ We may possibly meet in Switzerland,” 
he said; ‘I am going there for my holiday 
this year.” 

“ Are you? I thought Norway was your 
destination.” 

“Tt was, but I have changed my plans.” 
He did not say (but she guessed) that his 
plans had been changed within the last few 
minutes. 

“Tf I should be anywhere in your 
neighbourhood may I come and call?” 

“Of course; we shall be delighted to 
see old friends when we are so far from 
home.” 

“Will you really be delighted to see 
me?” 

“T think I shall be very glad.” 

-“ May I tell you that I shall look for- 
ward to that time more anxiously than I 
can say? That the hope of seeing you 
again is the only thing that can make me 
endure the thought of your going? May 
I tell you, Clara, that I love you?” 

He took her hand and tenderly kissed it ; 
she did not draw it away. 

“Clara dearest, do you love me?” 

She did not meet his anxious look, but 
turned away her eyes as she replied, “I 
eannot tell, I will try.” 

With this Owen was forced to be content, 





for Aunt Kate now made her appearance 
on the arm of a middle-aged gentleman. 
Owen had fortunately caught sight of them 
before*they entered the conservatory and 
had ‘assumed an ordinary position and 
appearance. 

“Clara, my dear, it’s time we were going ; 
remember we begin a long journey to- 
morrow.” 

“Tm quite ready, auntie, if you wish to 
go, but I must ask Mr. Owen to release me 
from my engagement for the last waltz.” 

Owen bowed in acquiescence. 

“I will consider it postponed only, if 
you will let me.” 

“I’m afraid it will be a long time before 
you will be able to claim it.” 

“T can wait,” he replied with a smile. 
She smiled in return as the ladies bowed 
an adieu and left the two men alone. 

“ Nice little girl,” remarked the escort of 
Aunt Kate. He was a retired City banker 
who still had claims to be considered a 
middle-aged man, claims which he intended 
to exist for many years yet. He was a 
bachelor; fond of gaiety though not caring 
for its more active forms, he was getting 
rather too stiff for more than a quadrille: 
Tolerably good-looking, well-preserved, rich 
and unencumbered, no wonder that he had 
no difficulty in finding partners when he 
was inclined to dance, and Owen had seen 
with some amount of displeasure that twice 
during the evening he had chosen Miss 
Nowell. He would have been still more 
displeased had he known that Mr. Carter 
had serious thoughts of asking Clara to be 
his partner for a considerably longer period 
than is occupied by a quadrille. 

“Nice little girl,” said Mr. Carter a 
second time as Owen did not reply. 
“You've been seeing a good deal of her 
this evening, sir, but I’m not surprised. 
She does dance to perfection. Going to 
Switzerland with her aunt, I hear.” 

‘¢ Yes, I believe so.” 

“Nice healthy place, but too many 
mountains. I’m going to run over there 
next month I think.” ° 

“Indeed!” Owen was conscious of 
considerable annoyance on hearing this 
announcement, 

“Yes, Miss Nowell—the aunt I mean— 
rather pressed me to come over; half fancies, 
I believe, that I have a weakness for her. 
I promised I’d go, but it will scarcely be to 
see the old lady. Well, I must be off now. 
I’ve got to see after my carriage, I’m goin 
to take them home. Good-bye, if you 


‘drop in at my place any time soon I shall 
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be to see you, and I can give youa 
cigar.” 

Owen was too absorbed to even reply to 
his invitation, but from the way Mr. Carter 
hurried off he apparently did not expect an. 
answer. Owen took a couple of hurried 
steps in the direction of the hall that he 
might whisper one more word to Clara, but 
the sight of the banker with a lady on each 
arm made him quickly draw back. When 
they had had time to drive away he left 
the room and house at once and walked 
home under the stars along the silent 
streets, love and anger dividing his 
thoughts. 

The cool night air to some extent pulled 
him together, and by way of still farther 
calming himself he lit a cigar. He began 
to review his situation, which was not a 
pleasant one. He did not even know to 
what part of Switzerland the ladies were 
going; he had not had time to make any 
arrangements about correspondence even if 
Clara would have consented to it before an 
engagement and unknown to her aunt. He 
would not be able to call before they went 
away. Meanwhile Mr. Carter, who had 
been wise enough to curry favour with 
Aunt Kate, had received a regular invita- 
tion, and would have every opportunity of 
prosecuting his suit. The redeeming feature 
of the affair was that Clara had heard his 
declaration of love without displeasure and 
had almost confessed that his love was 
returned. : 

Owen’s acquaintance with Mr. Carter 
was very slight. In view of the fact that 
they were now rivals, he felt himself 
justified in trying to find out what he 
could regarding the retired banker. He 
discovered without difficulty that he was 
rich, that he still kept up some connection 
with business by frequent speculations, and 
that for some time he had been dropping 
hints of his intention to abandon a single 
life, and settle down as amarried man. He 
was popular amongst the men as well as 
amongst ladies, and Owen could not hide 
from himself that in spite of his fifty years 
(he would only own to forty-five) Mr. Carter 
was a very eligible match. 

But certain hints that were dropped in 
his presence one day made Owen suspect 
that there were passages in his rival’s early 
life, which did not redound so much to his 
credit as his recent existence. Owen felt 
that he was treading on delicate ground in 
thus trying to discover what sort of man his 
rival was, but he could not resist the 
temptation of tracing the rumours which he 





heard to their source. It was not lon 
before he discovered that Mr. Carter h 
gained his wealth by means which would be 
called swindling if the proper name were 
given to them. Having made this discovery 
the question arose how was he to make use 
of it. 

This was not easy to decide, and his 
difficulty was increased by the fact that he 
had not had a word from Clara. Mr. 
Carter had left England, presumably to 
join the Nowells, otherwise Owen had 
some idea of confronting him and com- 
pelling him to withdraw his pretensions 
under threat of exposure. This course, 
which he would have shrunk from in 
ordinary circumstances, he now looked 
upon as almost his only resource. How 
could he count on Clara’s constancy when 
she had scarcely acknowledged that she 
liked him, and when his rival was on the 
spot whilst he himself was not able to 
write toher? Unable to bear the suspense 
Owen crossed to Calais earlier than he had 
intended, and pushed on to Switzerland, 
trusting to fortune to discover the where- 
abouts of the Nowells. 

But instead of coming across the girl he 
loved he met the man he hated. Whilst 
taking a moonlight stroll at Chamounix he 
heard steps behind him, then a hand 
slapped his back and Carter’s hated voice 
exclaimed : 

‘“ Why, bless me if it isn’t Owen! How 
are you, my boy ?” 

He held out his hand, but it was not 
taken. 

“T have something to say to you, Mr. 
Carter, if you can spare a few minutes.” 

Mr. Carter saw that something was the 
matter. 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

“ Last time we met, you told me that you 
admired Miss Clara Nowell.” 

“T did and do still.” 

“Then I have to tell you that I won't 
permit it.” 

“Wait a moment, you are going rather 
fast; I should imagine it is the lady’s 
place to permit it or not.” 

“Will you resign all intentions with 
respect to her or no?” 

*“ Are you engaged to her? If so there 
is only one course for me to pursue.” 

“‘ No, I am not engaged to her.” 

“Then I don’t see what the mischief 
you mean by taking this high and mighty 
tone.” 

“JT mean that I love her and that I will 
not permit a man whose life has been such 
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as yours to be my rival. Why every penny 
of your wealth must remind you of some- 
one ruined by you.” 

“T suppose you have been prying into 
my affairs to give yourself a better stand- 
point. Still it will hardly do for you to 
try and expose me; the reason of your 
sudden assumption of the high moral tone 
is a little too clear.” 

“If I knew that my own chance was 
gone in destroying yours, I would still 
— you rather than let you marry 

er.” 

“Would you? Very well, try. Force 
yourself on their company uninvited, make 
the most of your mythical accusations, but 
I’m very much mistaken if you will not 
get the worst of it. In fact you will get 
the worst of it. Weare rivals, but I am not 
afraid. I have taken my measures very 
carefully, I knew that sooner or later we 
must have this scene, for I have known for a 
month that you had the rashness to pre- 
sume to ask for Miss Clara’s hand. You 
may be sure I have not neglected my 
opportunities in the interval; you haven’t 
had many letters, I believe?” 

“ Say another word, you villain, and I'll 
kick you down the precipice.” 

“T don’t think you will,” replied Carter, 
taking out a revolver; “I never go on lonely 
walks without this.” 

Owen did not reply, but walked rapidly 
home alone. He went into the reading- 
room of the hotel and spent half an hour 
in examining the lists of visitors at the 
different towns. At last he discovered the 
names of the Nowells as being in a pension 
at Argentiére. 

Next morning he set off for that village, 
hiring a carriage for part of the journey 
but intending to finish it on foot, for he 
wanted some exercise and enjoyed walking 
amidst mountain scenery. He found the 
pension, and was informed that Miss 
Nowell was in, but that Miss Clara was 
probably reading at the end of the garden. 
Owen at once made his way in that direc- 
tion, hoping devoutly that Miss Nowell 
would not catch sight of him from the 
window. 

Clara was sitting in a little summer- 
house. Her book had fallen on her lap and 
she was thinking of England. Owen’s 
step roused her from her reverie and she 
started with surprise as he entered. 

“You see I have come,” he said abruptly. 
“Are you glad to see me, as you said you 
would be }” 

“Yes, I’m glad to see you,” she replied, 





but with some amount of hesitation in her 
tone. 

“Last time we met you promised me 
you would try to love me. Have you 
succeeded ?” 

He was conscious that he must seem 
abrupt and almost harsh, but the circum- 
stances were urgent. He watched Clara 
eagerly, but want of hope took all tender- 
ness from his look. 

“T cannot tell,” she again replied. 

“Clara, I know that Mr. Carter has been 
here and I know that he is my rival. He 
confessed to me last night that he had been 
poisoning your mind against me. Will you 
tell me if anything that he has said has had 
any weight with you?” 

“T never believed him, I told aunt that 
it was not true,” shecried. With her lover 
standing near her, calm, yet earnest, with 
honour and uprightness in his face, it was 
impossible for her to do otherwise than 
believe in him. 

“Then you still think of me as you‘did 
before he came ?” 

“Yes, I do indeed.” 

“Then I won’t even ask you what he 
said. It could scarcely make me despise 
him more than I do. I know only too 
well that I am not worthy of you, but I 
try to be, and my honour at least is untar- 
nished. Clara, can you not give me some 
hope? Am I no nearer than I was last 
spring ¢” 

“T think you are,” she replied with a 
smile. “But you must not urge me yet.” 

“ Tell me, at all events, you like no one 
better than you do me.” 

“T can easily say that, or even that I 
like no one so well, but that is not the 
same as loving, is it?” 

“It is the seed from which love 
springs.” 

“T dare say it is; I hope so for the sake 
of both of us.” 

“Clara—you will let me call you 
Clara 1” 

*“ Yes, when we are alone, but you must 
be very careful not to hint at what you 
have said when my aunt is present. She 
takes it for granted that Iam to accept 
Mr. Carter.” 

“T thought that she was under the 
impression that she herself was the object 
of his attentions ?” 

‘“‘He soon undeceived her.” 

“ Does she still let him Visit, then?” 

“Yes, she is obliged to, and is eager 
now for me to marry him. What you 
have told me about his calumniating you 
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has made me see things in a different 
light. I am afraid he has been interfering 
in aunt’s money affairs.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“T know he has persuaded her to invest 
in some securities on his recommendation, 
and she believed in him so implicitly that 
she put it all into his hands. He delays 
making the proper transfer, and so far as 
I can make out he has all her money just 
now at his own disposal, so she does every- 
thing she can to keep on good terms with 
him. But he went to England a week 


‘ago to complete the affair, and now I hope 


it is all done.” 

‘*‘ He has never been to England,” said 
Owen. “I heard at Chamounix that he 
has been staying there some time, I’m 
afraid things don’t look quite as they 
should.” 

“ Don’t mention it to aunt whatever you 
do, and if she says anything about Mr. 
Carter and myself acquiesce in it. It will 
be the best way.” 

A few minutes later they adjourned 
indoors, where Owen had to undergo a 
very cold welcome from Miss Kate Nowell. 
In fact it was only the presence of her 
niece and the evident favour with which 
the latter regarded him that prevented her 
from at once asking him to take his depar- 
ture, for Mr. Carter had done his best, 
which was a good deal, to prejudice her 
mind against his rival. As it was, she 
only waited till she could find an excuse 
for sending Clara out of the way for a few 
moments to tell him that “ under present 
circumstances” she would be glad if he 
would not make.a second call. 

“TIT should be very unwilling to intrude 
where I was not welcome,” he replied, 
“but still I owe it to myself to as the 
reason for your making such a request, I 
think the terms on which we have hitherto 


‘been, justify me in doing so.” 


“T am sorry I cannot give you an 
reasons, perhaps some day I shall be able 
to do so, Please excuse me now, I hear 
Mr. Carter’s yoice and I wish to, see him. 
I don’t think you are on friendly terms 
with him, so perhaps you would not care 
to meet him.” 

**On the contrary, I should like to meet 
him, but as you evidently wish that I 
should not, I will postpone it for the 
present. Good-morning, Miss Nowell.” 

“‘ Good-morning.” : 

He stepped out of the French window 
into the garden from which he had en- 
tered. He looked around but could see 





no sign of Clara, which disappointed him 
greatly, as he had ‘hoped to have had a 
final word before he returned. With a 
sigh he passed out of the grounds, and 
began to walk down the e. Then he 
caught sight of a fi a little way ahead 
that made him quicken his steps. 

“ Are you going?” she saleed, as if she 
had not been a listener to all the con- 
versation between her lover and Miss 
Kate. 

“ Yes; Miss Nowell has asked me to 
retire in favour of Mr. Carter.” 

“Tt is best at present; aunt is so 
anxious about her money affairs that 
until they are settled Mr. Carter must 
be treated with every possible considera- 
tion. He does not know you have been 
here. Fortunately, I met him as he came 
in, and kept him away, and aunt will 
never mention it, you may be certain.” 

“Did he tell you he had been to 
England ?” 

6 Yes, ” 

“Clara, when can I see you again? I 

can’t go away without knowing. You do 
not wish me to stay away, do you }” 

** No; I should like you to come as often 
as you could.” 

Then I will tell you what Iwill do. 
I will stay at the Imperial at. Chamounix, 
and you must write to me when it is safe 
for me to come over. If you knew. how 
hard it is for me to feel that that villain is 
privileged to see as much as he likes of 
you, and that my hands are tied, you would 
not hesitate to grant me that favour.” 

‘No, I will not hesitate ; I will write to 
you as soon asI can, But you must not 
write back.” 

“I will not, if you do not wish it, But 
can you not give me something by which 
I may call this stolen interview to mind ; 
this Edelweiss for instance }” 

He placed his hand on the flower as he 
spoke, and gently drew it from her dress, 
unrebuked. 

“ A stolen flower will be an appropriate 
reminder of a stolen interview,” she said 
with a smile. ‘‘‘ Now, good-bye; I must 

o back, or they will be wondering where 
Thee been.” 

“Good-bye. You have sent me away 
happier than I came. Don’t forget your 
promise.” 

“ What was it.” 

“You reproached me once for forgetting 
mine, but 1 won’t reproach you. You pro- 
mised to try and love me.” 

“T think I shall succeed,” she whispered, 
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as she turned away and began rapidly walk- 
ing towards home, leaving Owen in a 
heaven of delight. A 

He walked back to Chamounix in the 
highest spirits, feeling equal to a walk to 
Geneva almost. He had now no fear of the 
ultimate result of his wooing; the course of 
his love did not run smoothly, but he was 
inclined now to underrate his difficulties as 


before he had overrated them. It was well- 


he was unable to be present when Mr. 
Carter was with the ladies, for the footing 
he had established was one which could not 
be disturbed, and he was making it firmer 
day by day. 

The following day passed slowly to Owen ; 
of course he could not expect a letter, and 
yet he felt disappointed that none came. 
The next day brought no better luck, and 
he became dispirited and had thoughts of 
going to Argentiére and at all hazards see- 
ing Clara, even if he had to expose Carter, 
which up to the present time he had re- 
frained from doing except as regards his 

‘supposed journey to England. But the 
next morning a letter from Clara relieved 
his mind and changedhis mood: from one 
of anxiety to one of hope 


“DEAR FRED,” it began ; it was the first 
time that she had so addressed him, and he 
felt his heart beat faster as he read it. 
“We are going a drive to-morrow after- 
noon along the road to Marival. There isa 
steep hill about three miles from Argentiére 
which runs along the side of a precipice. 
I will make an excuse to walk up it; there 
is a short cut through the woods, and I will 
promise to meet them at the top. My 
aunt will ride all the way of course, and Mr. 
Carter is not likely to leave the carriage as 
he is not fond of walking. There is a little 
refreshment-house about half-way up the 
hill, if you will be there you will probably 
see me pass. Take care you are not seen. 
—Yours, CLARA.” 


‘‘Yours,” might mean anything. Ap- 
parently she. did not like to put “yours 
affectionately,” and felt that ‘‘ yours very 
sincerely ” was of too common use to meet 
the case ; at any rate Owen interpreted it in 
the way which was most pleasant to him- 
self, and he was not far wrong in doing so. 

Fortifying himself for the day by an 
English breakfast instead of being content 
with the roll and cup of coffee which do 
duty for a first meal abroad, he set off alon 
the valley and up the satemnihiineet 
towards the village in which lived the girl 
whom he loved more every day. The 





mountain tops shone in the morning light, 
the snow glistening white and sparkling in 
defiance of the rays of the sun which could 
never melt it, but far away in the distance 
some low-lying clouds portended that sooner 
or later the peaks and aiguilles would be 
swathed in mist and the glory taken from 
the mountains. By mid-day he was in the 
neighbourhood of the village, which he 
carefully avoided, and skirting it, found his 
way after some enquiry to the road along 
which the carriage would pass in an. hour 
or two. He walked on to the cottage men- 
tioned in Clara’s letter, and there refreshed 
his inner man with some bread and cheese 
and a bottle of vin ordinaire, the only en- 
tertainment which the house afforded. By 
the time he had finished his meal the hour 
had approached when it was probable that 
the carriage would come. 

The road wound up the side of the moun- 
tain, and was cut in many parts out of the 
solid rock. To one accustomed to live in 
cities, it would appear perilous in the ex- 
treme, but habit makes anything familiar, 
and no one thought: of there being any 
danger in driving up or-down:; in fact, it 
was not nearly so dangerous as the road 
from the Mer de Glace to the Téte Noir, 
which is traversed by: dozens of carriages 
every day of the season. The cottage com- 
manded an extensive view, and before long 
Owen perceived a small dot creeping slowly 
towards aay which a soon re 
must be the iage for whose i e 
80 snikiondly ivalbet It olan destiniion 
minable time in reaching the bend of the 
road in which the cot stood, but it came 
at last, and to his delight he saw as it 
passed him that there were but two occu- 
pants, Miss Kate Nowell and Mr. Carter. 
They were talking, and he could not help 
catching a sentence or two, but they were 
on the most ordinary subject, namely the 
weather. | 

“It looks very threatening,” . said. Miss 
Nowell, “I almost think it would be wise 
to return.” 

“T’m afraid that is out of the question,” 
he replied, “as we must meet Clara at the 
top.” ° 
nies felt inclined te rush out when he 
heard him speak so familiarly of her, but he 
restrained himself and waited patiently till 
they were out of sight. Then he left the 
cottage and began rapidly descending the 
hill. In a few seconds he caught sight of 
Clara seated on a boulder waiting for him. 

“ My darling,” he exclaimed as he drew 
her to him, and for the first time kissed her, 
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“if you but knew how I have looked for- 
ward to this!” 

‘So have I,” she replied simply. “ But 
let us go up this path, then we shall be out 
of sight. They could see us from the next 
bend in the road.” 

They entered the pine-forest and began 
mounting the slope. She leant on his arm 
as naturally as if they had been engaged 
for years; whereas, in fact, as it soon 
struck Owen, he had not even yet proposed 
to her. 

“Dearest,” he said as they stopped 
for a moment beneath a towering tree, 
“you love me now, I know, but tell me so, 
let me know it from your own lips.” 

“T love you,” she said; “does that satisfy 
you?” 

“Let me know it from your lips,” he re- 
peated as he drew her head towards his. 
Their lips met in a long lover’s kiss, but 
each started back as a sharp crack of 
thunder broke over their heads and re- 
verberated in countless echoes down the 
valley. 

“A storm!” exclaimed Owen. “We 
must find better shelter than this ; we had 
better push on as fast as we can. Is there 
not a cottage at the top of the pass ?” 

“« Yes, we can reach it in ten minutes.” 

‘* Let us tryand get there before the rain ; 
it often holds up for some time after the 
first peal.” 

She took his arm, and they pushed on as 
quickly as they could walk. The skies 
grew darker and darker, the shades of the 
forest lessened the light still more until 
they could have believed that they were 
wandering in the night; distant rolls 
betokened that the storm of which the 
first peal had been the forerunner was 


rapidly approaching, whilst even the thick 


trees did not prevent them from seeing a 
lurid light dart from one cloud to another 
or leave the heavens for the earth with a 
rapid flight. It was soon evident that they 
could not hope to reach the cottage before 
the storm would break on them, but it 
came even sooner than they expected. A 
quick flash which seemed to bury itself a 
few yards from them, # deafening crack 
above their heads, and the heavens opened. 
Owen half dragged Clara to the shelter of 
the largest tree near them (the danger was 
equally great wherever they might stand), 
and wrapping his coat around her the 
waited for what might happen. : 
What did happen is past telling ; the 
sublimity of an Alpine storm can only be 
imagined by those who have experienced 





it. Peal after peal rent the sky, the light- 
ning seemed incessant, whilst the rain beat 
furiously on the trees, penetrating in such 
volume that the path became a rivulet. 
The lovers did not speak, they could 
scarcely have heard each other if they had 
done so, but stood in a close embrace, not 
knowing whether the next moment might 
not be the last they should see. But 
in the midst of their danger both were 
thinking of the same thing—what was 
happening to the carriage ? 

If it had reached the cottage all was 
safe, if not—they scarcely dared to think 
of the alternative. At all hazards they 
must find out what had occurred; the 
storm began to lessen in fury, and, although 
progression was still almost dangerous, 
with a common impulse they both left 
their inadequate shelter and pressed on for 
the top. Had it not been for his arm she 
must often have fallen ; but he was strong, 
and stronger now in the knowledge that 
she was dependent on him for. support. 

At last they saw the opening at the end 
of the wood and the cottage where the 
path and read joined. Utterly forgetful 
of the fact that their meeting had been 
clandestine, and that supposing the occu- 
pants of the iage were there their 
appearance would be unlooked-for, they 
ran on in the hope of seeing the horses 
standing in the little yard. But nothing 
met their view. There was no need to make 
any enquiry; with beating hearts and fears 
that could not be spoken they turned down 
the road and ran. 

Still nothing. The road was almost a 
river, several boulders had fallen from the 
bank, their supporting earth washed away ; 
then as they turned asharp corner they 
came across a proof positive that the 
carriage had never passed that spot. A pine 
struck by the lightning had fallen across 
the road, its top reaching far beyond the 
edge of the precipice. Over the prostrate 
trunk they climbed and ran on again, hoping 
against hope. But the dreaded truth was 
clear at last, a few yards further the ground 
was broken as if horses had been tramp- 
ling on it, the marks led towards the 
precipice whose edge was broken away. 
Clara shrieked and hid her face in her 
hands. Owen went to the brow and looked 
over. A hundred feet below he saw the 
remains of the carriage; some figures 
were lying beside them but without motion. 
Directly he saw the height from which they 
had fallen he knew that it was impossible 
that any could have escaped with life. 
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He returned to Clara who was almost 
hysterical. Half leading and half carrying 
her he made his way to the cottage where 
he had waited her coming, and despatched 
the proprietor in all haste to Argentiére 
to obtain help. The man’s wife gave what 
assistance she could to Clara who gradually 
recovered herself, a flood of natural tears 
relieving her as she fell into her lover's 
arms. 


As Owen expected none of the occupants 
of the carriage had survived the fall. He 
telegraphed for Clara’s nearest relation, and 
immediately on her arrival he crossed to 
England tohelpto arrange the affairsof Miss 
Nowell. He found, as he expected, that his 
late rival had in reality transferred to his 
own account her property under the powers 
which she had given him, but it was, 
after considerable trouble, refunded to her 
niece. The terrible catastrophe of course 
prevented his urging the question of mar- 
riage for some time, but after a reasonable 
period had transpired Clara consented to 
become a bride. But it is with mingled 
feelings that they look back on the eventful 
day when they became pledged to each 
other among the pine-trees. 





THE ROMANCE OF A HOUSE-BOAT. 
By J. ASHBY-STERRY. 


LirE on the Thames isa form of exist- 
ence that one never gets tired of. You 
may get wearied with Continental travel, 
you may be bored with the monotony of 
staying in a country house, or you may 
become sick with the unvaried round of 
seaside amusement; but you seldom get 
disgusted with the placid joys of the river. 
For many years I have been up and down 
the Thames; I have explored its banks 
and its backwaters thoroughly; I know 
well-nigh every stone from Oxford to 
Teddington ; I am familiar with all the 
locks, and could, I believe, work any one of 
them in the dark, for I have often had to 
let myself through late at night, long after 
everybody was in bed and asleep; I am 
well acquainted with the lock-keepers, and 
I know the family history of many of 
them ; I also know the inns pretty accu- 
rately—many of the landlords and land- 
ladies are old friends of mine; and I have 
a somewhat considerable acquaintance 
with the ancient riparian waiters, boatmen, 
fishermen, and others who get their living 





by the water-side, I am as familiar with 
people and places on the banks as an old- 
fashioned and popular mail-coachman used 
to be with the people and places on the 
Bath Road. It always seems to me like 
coming home again when I get back to the 
Thames. When I return from a Continental 
scamper, when I get back from Scarborough 
or Brighton, and am again afloat on my 
favourite river, I seem to once more 
achieve real holiday and actual rest. 

I do not know that there is much to be 
surprised at in this. My Thames educa- 
tion began when I was a very small boy. 
I well recollect taking my first swimming 
lesson there. Cannot I remember an ex- 
cellent and well-known fisherman taking 
me in hand? Do not I remember being 
pitched out of a punt in the early summer 
morning, and clinging to the sides thereof, 
and the horrible sensation I experienced of 
my legs being drawn under it, and think- 
ing I should never be able to get into it 
again? Do I not recollect his telling me: 
“You'll never swim, sir, till you take a 
header?” I was some considerable time 
in making up my mind to commit what I 
considered certain and unjustifiable suicide ; 


but one morning I screwed w and id 
my courage and made the plamgae-a 
found he was right, From forth 


I swam. Cannot I recall the glory of that 
morning, when I swam with the stream 
from Bell Weir to London Stone, with the 
punt in close attendance in case of ex- 
haustion or accident, and the pride with 
which I heard the fisherman say, when I 
was hauled in, somewhat red and blown 
perhaps, but very triumphant: “ You'll do, 
sir; you're a real water-rat now, sir.” 
I was christened “The Water-rat,” then 
and there, and the name has stuck to me 
more or less ever since. Some of my 
friends call me “The Old Water-rat ;” but 
that is generally considered too long for 
this abbreviating age, so I am usually 
known by the curt and familiar cognomen 
of “ Rat.” 

Since the period I have mentioned I 
have felt perfectly at home on any part of 
the river—and until anyone can swim well 
I will defy him to have that feeling—and 
have explored its beauties and its mysteries 
in every kind of craft. I have dreamed in 
canoes ; I have punted by moonlight—one 
night I lost my pole, and had to pull up 
one of the floor-boards to use as a paddle ; 
it is rather difficult work for a short-sighted 
man with an eye-glass to find a punt-pole 
under such circumstances, I can tell you—I 
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have pulled in fours, in eights, in randans, 
and in single scullers; I have made slow 

rogress in a merchandise barge; I have 
Gon in an excursion barge—don’t I re- 
member a most amusing extemporaneous 
ball and concert we organised on board one 
of these craft between Henley and Marlowat 
regatta-time years agone? I have been one of 
a crew of twenty in an enormous Canadian 
“dug-out;” I have sailed in. centre- 
boards; I have shot weirs—a dangerous 
and most unjustifiable action, but neverthe- 
less true—and I must own that I have been 
for many a pleasant trip in the most well- 
conducted of steam launches. 

Let me see, isthere any other kind of craft 
Ihave been afloat in on the Thames? I have 
not begn in a Boyton suit; but I have been 
in a washing-tub, which is a most ticklish 
kind of ship to manage, I can tell you. I 
have had my doubts as to the wisdom of 
the men of Gotham, who went to sea in a 
bowl, ever since. I have embarked on 
badly-constructed rafts, and. have come. to 
the conclusion that those heroes of Nurseria, 
“father and mother and Uncle Dan,” who, 
we are told, ‘went to sea in a frying-pan,” 
were wise persons in comparison with 
myself. If I told you I had been down 
the Thames on a hurdle, or a. haystack, or 
a cows back in flood-time, or a raft made 
of straw hats and empty soda-water bottles, 
you would not believe me, so I will not tell 

ou anything of the kind. Is there any 
Kind of craft I have not mentioned? Let 
me see. Why, yes; of course there is the 
house-boat. 

The house-boat is, I think, better adapted 
for enjoying the Thames in every respect 
than any other kind of craft, especially. to 
one who, like myself, has ‘done’ every inch 
of the river. It is essentially a modern 
invention—or rather one might almost say, 
an invention of yesterday. When I was 
first on the Thames it was almost unknown. 
I recollect there was one man, however, 
who had one of the most primitive des- 
cription. He used to live on board, cook 
his own victuals, and move about from 
place to place. He amused himself with 
fishing and sketching, and in the evening 
he used to sing and play on his guitar. I 
have a sort of notion he was regarded as 
an utter Bohemian, and a decided curiosity ; 
and some people even went so far as to hint 
he was not quite right in the head. There 
was some idea, I fancy, that he was a kind 
of gipsy. By the way, I wonder we have 
never shad a tribe of aquatic gipsies. I 
should have thought this independent life 








would have suited the Coopers, and such- 
like who attend regattas, down to the 
ground, or rather down to the water. But 
this by the way. For real independence, 
for doing just as you please, give me a well- 
appointed house-boat on the Thames. It 
should have the motto of the monks of 
Medmenham, “Fay ce que voudras,” carved 
on its’stem. 

Some people call “camping out” in- 
dependence. Well, if misery and chronic 
rheumatism constitute independence, I 
suppose it is, As I do not care about 
rheumatism, and have no hankering after 
badly-cooked food, and do not think it the 
height of human happiness to sleep in a 
puddle with earwigs crawling over my face, 
I prefer a house-boat. You are indepen- 
dent of hotels, and you are independent 
of the weather; you have your dingey, 
your canoe, and your punt moored along- 
side, You can go a-sailing or a-fishing ; 
you may take just as much or as little 
exercise ag you like, and you never have 
that greatest worry of a. holiday—having 
to do. so many miles in a day, or be com- 
pelled to arrive at a certain place by a 
certain time, Besides this, you can bring 
plenty of clothes, you ean sketch, you can 
write, you can be as industrious as you 
please—or perhaps, what is more to 
_ perpose, you can be as idle as you 

@. 


One of the very best craft of the kind I 
have alluded to is the Lymphad, belonging 
to my old friend Harry Haurient; and 
in this he spends the greater part of -his 
existence. 1 do not know that he has 
ever passed the winter in her, but he has 
remained aboard into November and has 
started again in March. All the summer 
he is a difficult man to find. It is true 
you may occasionally come across him at 
the Ranunculus Club, but he is generally 
having luncheon in a great hurry, or taking 
an early dinner with his watch on the 
table. Yon will find, on enquiry, that he 
is only in town for a few hours, that he 
has to catch the train for Goring, that a 
hansom is at the door crammed with stores 
for the Lymphad, that London is beastly, 
and he hopes he will not see it again for 
six months. He invariably looks browner 
than usual and more jovial than ever, every 
time you see him. From May to Sep- 
tember he is not easy to encounter ; you 
cannot catch a glimpse of him, and letters 
sent to his town address seldom elicit any 
reply. If you really wish to see him at 
such times, your most expeditious way is to 
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take passage in a steam launch between 
Maidenhead and Oxford, and in some 


quiet and secluded nook you are safe to, 


find my friend on board. his exquisitely 
appointed vessel. 

I had not heard from Haurient for a 
long while. He had disappeared as usual. 
A lot of worries had kept me in town and 
away from the Thames longer than usual. 
It was a broiling hot July i T had all 
my windows open, and the din and racket 
from the street were worse than usual. I 
lounged in my easy-chair and felt unable 
to move, and was equal to no exertion 
beyond watching the azure cigarette rings 
as I blew them one through the other and 
they floated out of window and lost them- 
selves across the square. I was beginning 
to loathe my favourite London, and say 
very rude and ungrateful things about it. 
It was with considerable pleasure that, 
being in this state of mind, and, my servant 
bringing in a bundle of letters, I found one 
directed in the bold vigorous handwriting 
of Harry Haurient, ee people never 
write to you unless they have something 
unpleasant to tell you, unless they want 
to borrow some money, or bestow upon 
you distasteful or unasked-for advice, or 
give you some intelligence that they know 
will be especially annoying to you. The 
very sight of their handwriting makes you 
shudder, and gives you the most unpleasant 
forebodings. With Haurient it is always 
the reverse. He never writes to you 
unless he has something agreeable to 
communicate. It is either an amusing bit 
of gossip or laughable anecdote, or an 
invitation to dinner, or a project for an 
excursion, It is always a letter which you 
feel the better for receiving. The majority 
of letters you are far. better without. In 
the present instance, I found) the direction 
of the envelope no false harbinger. I tore 
it open with pleasant anticipations, and 
read as follows : 

On Board the Lymphad, by ee os 


“My Dear. Rat,—Come down on 
Thursday next ; twelve-thirty train from 
Paddington, lands you at Osierbed a little 
before three. Cart will meet you at 
station. You'll have to call in Cleybourne 
for stores. Then drive on till you get 
opposite Kingfisher Eyot. You know it of 
course—shout ‘ Ahoy!’ at the top of your 
voice, and I'll come over and put you 
aboard. Weather superb! Write at 
once! No refusal will be taken.—Ever 
yours, H. H.” 





Of course I know Kingfisher Eyot well— 
it is one of the prettiest islands of the 
river, and many a dreamy morning have I 
passed there. It is not above four miles 
from the ancient village of Cleybourne, but 
it is at least twelve miles from any railway- 
station. It is one of the quietest and 
most secluded reaches of the Upper Thames, 
and close to the picturesque old-fashioned 
Cleybourne Court, which is one of the 
pleasantest residences to be found on the 
banks. It was one of the best situations 
that could have been chosen, aud its 
remoteness from a railway-station was one 
of its greatest charms. You were not 
likely to be bored by those irrepressible 
irritating people who are always running 
down for an hour, and who always..want 
luncheon at inopportune times, and who 
are everlastingly upsetting your whole day’s 
arrangements because they want to catch 
a train. Train-catching is not a sport I 
care about, and if these enthusiasts are so 
anxious to become proficient in it, why do 
they not practise: on the Metropolitan 
Railway, and refrain from disturbing their 
inoffensive fellow-creatures? Catch a train 
indeed! Yah! I have no patience with 
people who go about catching trains. 

I at once wrote to, my friend and con- 
gratulated him on his pitch, thanked him 
for his invitation, and intimated that some- 
where about the appointed time he would 
find me “ ahoying” on the bank. It was 
a lovely morning on the Thursday, I have 
often found that when someone writes and 
asks me to run down and see him and tells 
me the weather is splendid, and I go out of 
town .in consequence, the weather not 
infrequently turns round and hails or 
snows or does something disagreeable till 
I get back to London again.. It did 
nothing of the sort on this occasion. It 
was real, downright, old-fashioned, lasting 
summer weather, and the farther I got 
away. from town the higher my spirits 
became. You get many pleasant glimpses 
of Thames between London and Osierbed, 
which are indescribably refreshing, and 
which just give you a sort of whet for the 
banquet you are going to enjoy. 

Osierbed Station, too, was quite in 
harmony with my state of mind. Very 
few people got out there, and no one was 
ina hurry. There were no raffish youths 
in the brilliant colours of some Bo im 
club, swaggering along as “ rowing men,” 
Indeed, brat were only one or ray an ;: 
an old lady from the village shop who had 
a grievance with the station-master about 
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“empties ;” a gentleman, who was either 
a superior butler or an inferior rural dean 
(I saw him subsequently go into a public- 
house in the village, so I think he can 
scarcely have been a rural dean ; he might, 
perhaps, have been a truly rural dean— 
but no matter) ; and there was a very pretty 
laughing girl who was met by a pretty 
laughing child in a pony-chaise. The 
station-master said good-morning with pro- 
found respect, the porters touched their 
hats, the boy in my pony-cart pulled his 
forelock. The laughing child’s face became 
radiant when the young lady made her 
appearance, her colley dept and yelped, 
and her big St. Bernard thrust his great 
black muzzle into her hand. She dropped 
a parcel getting into her carriage. I picked 
it up and handed it to her, and she thanked 
me in the most musical voice, and looked 
at me with a pair of the sweetest blue-grey 
eyes I have ever seen. 

“ You're for Mr.’Aurient, ain’t you, sir?” 
said the red-haired boy. On my acknow- 
ledging that fact, he jumped down and 
stowed all my traps in the cart, and off we 
drove. By this time the pony-chaise and 
its fair occupants were long out of sight. 
I ventured to ask my young driver who 
they were. But I could not elicit any 
information save that they were “ladies 
from court.” This red-headed boy was 
somewhat taciturn. I think he was weighed 
down by the long list of commissions with 
which Haurient had ‘entrusted him, and he 
was afraid, if he talked too much, he would 
forget something. He certainly had a lot 
of business to get through. He brought 
sundry hampers from the station; he had 
to call in Cleybourne for eggs and a lot of 
things from the general shop ; then he had 
to stop at a cottage and bring away a large 
basket of strawberries ; then he had to ask 
at the post-office for letters. It did not 
much matter to me what he did ; I was in 
no hurry. The sun was so bright, the air 
was so pure and invigorating, that I 
thoroughly enjoyed pottering about in the 
old-fashioned village and basking in the 
sun while the boy went in to transact his 
business. He took a long time over it, for 
he was a slow and deliberate boy, but at last 
the cart was packed, all the commissions 
were executed, and we got under weigh. 

It does not take us very long to reach the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Thames, 
and we presently jog along for some dis- 
tance beside it. At last I descry the fine 
red-brick front of Cleybourne Court in the 
distance, and note the trees of Kingfisher 


‘by the profession as special cases. 





Eyot. Presently, turning a corner, we see 
the white sides of the Lymphad glittering 
in the sunshine. I give a tremendous 
“ Ahoy!” worthy of the combined powers 
of Captain Cuttle and Bunsby, which so 
frightens the pony that he trots along at 
double-quick time to the point of embarka- 
tion. There is no occasion to give another 
shout, for the Skipper has seen us, and has 
returned our salute. He is already in the 
dingey, and coming across. He looks twice 
the size of life in his white flannels. He 
is browner and heartier than ever; his 
handsome face glows with merriment as he 
reproaches me for being such a while coming 
from the station. 

The Skipper then busied himself with 
unloading stores. He ahoyed the crew to 
bring over the punt, and the crew ahoyed 
back again. It struck me there was a 
good deal more ahoying than work going 
on. The Diplomatist did not much work; 
he never did much work, and on board the 
Lymphad I think he did less than usual. 
He had been attaché at Washington, 
Vienna, and St. Petersburg, but he gave 
the whole thing up because it bored him 
so. And yet, to see him now, you would 
fancy he was the mainspring of the whole 
affair ; the way he waved his hands. about, 
and shook his head at the punt, and handed 
in Tintoretto, and was, as Haurient re- 
marked, “ Quite the chargé d’affaires,” was 
simply superb. 

Tintoretto was one of the most light- 
hearted Italian artists I ever knew, and we 
had so christened him on account of the 
rapidity and brilliancy of his sketches. I 
pulled across with my luggage in the 
dingey, and was received by the Diplo- 
matist with a tremendous ahoy—he was 
good at ahoying was the Diplomatist—and 
duly conducted to my state-room. 

As I-passed along I encountered the 
Doctor, who completed our number. There 
he was beaming through his spectacles, and 
looking as if he was glad enough to be quit 
of his patients for a time atleast. ‘‘ Well, 
Doctor,” said I, “how are you, and how’s 
the fiddle?” You always enquired after 
the Doctor’s fiddle just as you would ask 
anybody else after his wife or children. 
The Doctor had an enormous practice for 
one so young ; he had made some astound- 
ing cures, and had performed marvellous 
operations that were everlastingly quoted 
You 
could never get him to talk about these, 
but once get him on the subject of 
Stradivarius or Amati violins, he would talk 
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by the hour together. He was an excellent 
performer himself, and rarely travelled 
without a choice violin, which was tended 
more carefully than a baby. 

My stateroom was a charming little 
apartment. The bed was fitted in one 
corner, the washing-stand in another. 
There were shelves for clothes, and racks 
for boots, and hooks for coats. Every inch 
of space was utilised, and there were all 
kinds of odd drawers and crafty dodges for 
the comfort of its occupier. There was a 
window looking over the river, and I could 
just see above a bank of rushes the quaint 
spire of Cleybourne Church in the distance. 
The window, moreover, was furnished with 
a gauze screen to keep the gnats out, and a 
thick blind to keep the light out. Every- 
thing was in its place, trim and ship-shape. 
As the Diplomatist remarked, “ You had all 
the sensations of yachting without its 
obliquity ”—which was very true. 

I was some time arranging my traps and 
unpacking my portmanteau, and I heard 
the hearty voice of the Skipper shouting to 
one and another, and bustling about and 
putting his stores in their proper places. 
For the discipline is severe on board the 
Lymphad I can tell you, and the strictest 
order has to be observed by everyone. 
When I emerge I find the Diplomatist 
gracefully reposing on a Persian carpet 
beneath the big umbrella on the roof. We 
light’ pipes, and gaze on the scenery, and 
talk. We are presently joined by the 
Skipper, the Doctor, and Tintoretto—the 
latter thoughtfully bringing a gigantic 
three-handled cup containing Badminton, 
it being hinted that some of us might by 
this time have arrived at the condition of 
the “Two Obadiahs.” 

We are a mighty merry party as we 
sit there laughing and chatting. Perhaps I, 
who am fresh from the close atmosphere of 
London, appreciate the pure air and the 
thorough change more than anyone. It is 
so delightful to enjoy all the beauties of the 
Thames without any exertion or anxiety, 
to have no worry about time, and to have 
no more anxiety about your bedroom ‘than 
a snail has. We watch various boats 
passing by; there are not many of them, 
for even at the busiest time of the Thames 
season you seldom see many boats about 
this part. A well-regulated steam-launch 
goes gliding down, with a friend of the 
Skipper aboard, and they exchange languid 
salutes ; a randan with a stalwart crew, 
whose arms and faces are the tint of 
mahogany, pass up; a boat with a large 





white lateen sail, scarcely filled by the light 
breeze, drifts by ; and some picturesque 
cows come down the opposite bank to drink 
and stand over their knees in the water and 
whisk off the flies with their tails; a punt re- 
turns with a couple of fishermen, who have 
had no sport, but a capital cold luncheon 
on the river and a delightful day of laziness ; 
a well-appointed skiff goes by, excellently 
pulled by a damsel in white flannel— 
a dimpled, short-petticoated, snowy-frilled, 
laughing child is steering. I seem to know . 
these two. As they pass I get a view of the 
fair sculler. Yes, now I am certain. They 
are the pair I met this morning, 

“ Who are they?” I say to Haurient. “I 
saw them at Osierbed station this morning.” 

“They are the Stillmeres,” replies the 
Skipper in a whisper. 

“ Stillmeres ?” I say enquiringly. 

“ Yes,” he answers ; “ Colonel Stillmere’s 
daughters, from Cleybourne Court, close by. 
They’re perfect water-girls in every respect. 
See how beautifully Miss Stillmere handles 
her sculls. The young ’un can row nearly 
as well. They’re often by here, and I 
never saw two girls handle any kind of. 
craft—even a canoe or punt—better than 
they can. They’re both, I understand, 
excellentswimmers. The child has, I hear, 
often been pitched into the river with all 
her clothes on, and is as much at home in 
the water as on land. There was a large 
party of them down last night, and Miss 
Stillmere was singing a wonderful song ; the 
air has been haunting me ever since, but 
I cannot get hold of it quite yet. Have you 
managed it yet, Doctor?” 

“Tm getting very near it,” said the 
Doctor, as his eyes twinkled merrily through 
his spectacles. “I had a good turn with 
my fiddle when you were away fishing this 
morning, and I think I shall soon have it 
quite perfect. It is a tender dreamy air 
in a minor key, wonderfully fascinating. I 
think I never heard anything quite like it 
before. If I only had my fiddle here——” 

“ Why, it’s five o’clock,” said the Skipper. 
“T had no idea it was so late. Come 
along, Tintoret ; lay the cloth for dinner.” 

I found the Skipper and Tintoret did 
most of the work. When-there was any- 
thing to be done, the Diplomatist appeared 
when it was finished, and smiled blandly 
and nodded approvingly on the whole pro- 
ceeding. The Doctor, when wanted for 
active service, was generally to be found 
either trying some difficult sonata, or 
polishing up his violin with a silk handker- 
chief, and patting it tenderly and soothing 
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it as if it were a pet dog. On board the 
Lymphad, we always dined by daylight, as 
if we dined after the lamps were lighted, 
we not infrequently had more gnats on the 
table than was either necessary or pleasant. 
The Skipper and his assistant were not 
long in making their preparations, and 
when we heard the shout of “ dinner” we 
were not long in tumbling down the ladder. 
How pretty the saloon looked with its 
snowy table, glittering with glass and silver 
tankards, with its walls covered with 
sketches, with its snug little library in one 
corner, its bottles and ice-pail on the side- 
board, its countless little decorations and 
contrivances, and all its windows wide open, 
serving as frames on every side for the 
choicest peeps of Thames scenery! And 
what a dinner it was! How the Skipper 
had to carve away at that gigantic round 
of cold beef, how good the lobsters 
were, and how excellent was that marvel- 
lous pigeon-pie! How we laughed and 
chaffed and shouted, and what prodigious 
appetites we all had! The Diplomatist, I 
recollect, was threatened to be put in irons 
because he said he could relish an omelette 
aux confitures to top up with, and the 
Italian’s salad was such a success that the 
doctor declared it was a perfect sonata. 
After dinner, before smoking was allowed, 
all hands were piped to clear the table and 
washupthedishes. The Diplomatist assisted 
by breaking a tumbler, and then retired to his 
carpet on the roof and smoked a cigarette. 
We were not long in joining him, and there 
we lounged and smoked, enjoying the 
exquisite twilight which is so beautiful on 
asummer evening on the Thames. Every- 
thing was so calm and quiet; we heard the 
occasional splash of a fish and the musical 
chime of Cleybourne Church now and 
again. The sky. faded from red to orange, 
from orange to saffron, and from saffron to 
celadon. The air was still; there was not 
even the ghost of abreeze. Itis impossible 
to give an adequate picture of the supreme 
repose of the entire scene. On such an even- 
ing the slightest sound is conducted with a 
marvellous distinctness along the water, and 
presently Tintoretto held up his finger to 
arrest our attention. We could distinctly 
hear the plash of lazily-pulled oars a good 
way off. They came nearer and nearer, 
and we could hear them pass round the 
other side of Kingfisher Eyot; then we 
heard a sweet voice singing a song, of 
indescribable beauty. There was a won- 


drous grace, and a sort of undercurrent of | 


sorrow which made the melody touchingly 





beautiful. As it sounded now near and now 
far off as the boat took the circuitous course 
among the trees, the effect was charming. 

Haurient held up his finger and whispered 
to me: ‘The Cleybourne Court party. 
That’s Miss Stillmere singing ! ” 

Everyone was listening with rapt atten- 
tion. I could see Tintoretto nodding his 
head, and noticed the fingers of the Doctor’s 
left hand nervously working, as if they 
were pressing the strings of his beloved 
violin. We listened till the song was con- 
cluded ; we could hear them talking after- 
wards in the boat’; we noted that they put 
on a sharper stroke, turned, and passed 
homewards by the sameroutethey had come. 
We saw nothing of the boat; but the song 
made a great impression on all of us. I 
was quite as delighted with it as my friends 
were, and it began to charm me just as it 
had done them. It made us all rather 
silent and thoughtful; seeing which the 
Skipper began to bustle us up a bit. 

“Why, Rat,” he said, “you haven't 
spoken a word for ten minutes. Dip, you 
have shown no further signs of insubordina- 
tion. Doctor, you haven’t made a joke for 
half an hour. Tinto, your pipe’s out. 
Come, wake up, my men, wake up! Mate, 
pipe all hands for grog in the saloon!” 

It was quite dark by this time, and 
the well-lighted saloon was uncommonly 
pleasant. We started fresh again; and 
the Skipper served out most liberal rations 
of brandy-and-soda. MHaurient produced 
his banjo, and sang us a wonderful planta- 
tion ditty he had heard in South America ; 
the artist sang, “Io te voglio ben assaje,” 
as only an Italian can sing it ; the Rat gave 
a patter song of his own; and the Doctor, 
with his fiddle, gave us an exquisite treat. 
He played a lovely serenade by Haydn; 
then he gave us a delicious barcarolle by 
Felicien David ; and finally, saying he had 
scarcely mastered Miss Stillmere’s song, 
gave the air with wondrous feeling and 
expression so exquisitely harmonised, that 
the Diplomatist was observed to shed tears. 
Then we had more songs, more jokes, and 
more anecdotes. Just as we were on the 
point of going to bed somebody started 
something fresh that invariably reminded 
somebody else of another good thing, and 


when everybody had retired to their res- 


pective state-rooms, the Diplomatist came 
knocking at all their doors, saying he 
wanted to tell an anecdote of something 
that happened to him when he was at 
Washington in’68. It was only the Skipper 
threatening to mast-head him that induced 
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him to retire. The later it gets, however, the 
more irrepressible becomes the Diplomatist. 

When we have all turned out and 
dutifully listened to his anecdote, we all 
turn in again, and good-nights are shouted 
all over the ship. No sooner is everything 
quiet and we are just dozing off, when the 
Diplomatist is out again. He again knocks 
at various doors, and says: “I thought I 
should just like to tell you, in case I should 
forget it in the morning, of that capital 
reply that Sir Cower de Custard made to 
Lord Halibut when I was at Vienna in ’74; 
of course you know he was one of the 
Cheshire De Custards, and had nothing to 
say to the Shropshire De Custards.” This 
was too much for the Skipper. He sallied 
forth, took the Diplomatist by the shoulders 
and ran him in and locked the door. That, 
however, did not quiet him. I slept in the 
adjoining room, and the irrepressible one 
began to rap violently and shout his anec- 
dote through the partition. I rapped back 
again, counterfeited laughter, and said 
‘Very good.” But he evidently thought I 
had not got the point, because he kept 
on saying, “And he wasn’t one of the 
Cheshire De Custards after all,” and then 
shouting with laughter. 

The Diplomatist was still babbling about 
the De Custards, the early dawn was 
breaking over the placid river, and the 
birds were beginning to sing, as I dozed 
off with the marvellous melody of Miss 
Stillmere’s song haunting my slumbers. 

I seem to have been asleep for about five 
minutes, when I hear a tremendous rattling 
at my door. 

“Eh? What? Why? Which? How?” 
I shout. 

“Six o'clock! Splendid morning. Get 
up and bathe, you lazy Rat,” I hear our 
cheery skipper shouting. 

I throw open my door, and find Haurient 
habited in a yellow swimming-dress with 
black stripes, and looking like a merry 
Austrian sentry-box engaged for a Christ- 


‘ mas pantomime. I speedily invest myself in 


a like garment of more sober blue serge, and 
turnout. I find Tintoretto in a brightscarlet 
garb, looking like a half-dressed Mephisto- 
pheles, and I see the head of the Diplomatist 
out of his room door, saying this is all silly 
nonsense, and shouting for hot water. 

By the time I got to the end of the boat, 
I saw the Doctor’s heels high in the air, 
and they follow the Doctor in a neat header 
into the deep water. Splash! in goes 
the Austrian sentry-box. Splash! in goes 
Mephistopheles. Splash! in goes the Rat. 





And what a place foraheader! Twenty 
foot of water at least! Clear of weeds, 
obstructions, eddies, and undertows. It is 
superb! DownI go! Down, down, down! 

I find my pace slackening, but, I make 
vigorous play with my legs and propel 
myself farther downward. The water is so 
clear that I can see the pebbles and stones, 
the hanks of sinuous weed on the river-bed, 
and the shoals of minnows as they flash 
away. Icurl my finger-tips upwards; I see 
the bubbles and weeds floating on thesurface, 
and I emerge with a rush into the brilliant 
sunshine and the cool morning air. How 
invigorating it is; how it pulls you together ; 
and how it seems to wash the dust, and 
boredom, and misery of London life out of 
you ina second! I protest I feel ten years 
younger than I did when I came down 
yesterday. We are all in tremendous 
spirits. I enjoy the whole thing prodi- 
giously. When we have worked off a little 
superfluous energy, we try diving for eggs 
and halfpence—I find eggs are generally 
fetched up, but the halfpence rarely. We 
then try diving without a spring—that is, 
going under from the surface itself, just as 
many water-fowl do. This is not so easy 
of accomplishment, and requires a consider- 
able amount of practice to ensure proficiency. 

There is something in the knack of doing 
it too. I had practised it a good deal, 
and that accounted for my bearing away 
the prize for this particular branch of nata- 
tion. Haurient said I was “Rat by name 
and Rat by nature,” and perhaps there 
was something in it after all. 

“ All hands aboard !” shouted the Skipper 
as.Cleybourne Church chimed seven. It 
did not take us long todress. The Skipper 
and Tintoret went into the kitchen to 
prepare breakfast, and the Doctor and 
myself swept out and put in order the 
saloon. The Diplomatist had not appeared 
yet. He had procured some hot water 
from the kitchen, and could be heard bang- 
ing about with his bath, and singing a 
merry song to himself. We presently hear 
a frightful crash, and he comes out with a 
gay dressing-gown on his back, and a plea- 
sant smile on his face, saying that he’s very 
sorry, but he has upset his bath, and the 
water is all over his room. The crew have 
to turn to with mops and cloths, and the 
offender is threatened with being put on 
half rations of grog. 

The Skipper having seen the breakfast in 
preparation, sets the Doctor to work to get 
out the flags and hoist them, and he gives 
me the task of polishing up the gun-metal 
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cleats. This is too bad, I protest! I hint 
at mutiny, and imploringly ask him if I 
came all the way from London to polish up 
agun-metal cleat. “Never mind, old Rat,” 
said he, “ there’s nothing like polishing up 
a gun-metal cleat before breakfast to give 
you an appetite.” And he was not far 
wrong, for when breakfast-time came I felt 
as though I could eat anything. Tintoret 
was an expert cook. We hailed his appear- 
ance with a large dish of broiled ham with 
cheers, and his eggs sur le plat were done 
to perfection. The Diplomatist, who had 
been somewhat under a cloud since his 
escapade with the bath, revived consider- 
ably over the generous fare, and began to 
make allusion to the De Custards of Shrop- 
shire. Upon this the Skipper up and spake. 
He said any further mention of the De 
Custards of Shropshire, or Cheshire, or This- 
shire, or Thatshire, or Anyshire, would lead 
to the offender being put into the dingey 
and left on Kingfisher Eyot, with bread and 
water for the next week. The caution was 
not, I am happy to say, without its effect. 

After breakfast we had a real lazy time. 
The greater part of our work was done for 
the present. The Skipper says he knows if 
he does not get work done before breakfast 
he will not get it done atall. The first 
event after breakfast was the arrival of the 
red-headed boy on his pony from Cleybourne 
with newspapers and letters. He had to 
be fetched over in'the dingey, and he 
remained on board for some hours, cleaning 
boots and knives, and doing any odd jobs 
required. The Diplomatist was once trusted 
to clean knives; he, however, performed 
his office in a most arbitrary manner. He 
executed a sort of coup d’état on the knife- 
box, and those knives he found difficult to 
clean he pitched into the river. This was 
only discovered when the resources of the 
cutlery department were extremely reduced, 
and led to the Diplomatist being relieved of 
his official duties in this direction. 

On the present occasion he is distinctly 
against work of every description. We 
are all against any kind of enforced labour, 
but the Wily One enters his protest in a 
most emphatic form. He takes a collection 
of books under his arm, and retires to a 
most luxurious lounging-chair beneath the 
gigantic umbrella on the roof ; he lights a 
big cigar, and requests no one will call him 
till luncheon-time. There he sits in the 
shade, and reads intermittently and smokes 
languidly. Occasionally he raises his eyes 
and looks round, and nods his head gravely, 
as if he quite approved of the way in which 





the river was conducting itself, and con- 
sidered that the landscape was by no means 
badly arranged, and that the weather was, 
considering the English climate, really very 
creditable. 

The Doctor retired to his own room, as 
he wished to be alone with his violin. It 
was by no means clear whether he was going 
to practise or to polish up that valuable 
instrument, or whether he wished to put it 
in various positions and gaze at it with 
admiration from all points of view. At any 
rate the Doctordisappeared, saying heshould 
be very busy all the morning. ‘Tintoretto 
had rigged up his easel in front of the boat, 
and was rapidly advancing a magnificent 
sketch of a corner of Kingfisher Eyot. 
There is nothing so fascinating as looking 
at an artist at work, and Haurient and 
myself watched this proceeding for so long 
that we half fancied we were helping to 
paint the picture, and came to the con- 
clusion we were very clever painters indeed. 
At last the Skipper thinks he will go in the 
punt as far as Rushly Lock for a couple of 
fowls he had ordered; and I, wishing to 
enjoy a little quiet mooning, get into a 
canoe, intending to go for a tour round the 
backwaters, in order that, like a certain 
other jolly young waterman, I may indulge 
in the luxury of thinking of nothing at all. 

We were not away long, for we discovered 
they had been cutting weeds somewhere 
above, and these floating masses made 
punting very hard work, and paddling well- 
nigh impossible. Indeed, two or three 
times I nearly turned my canoe over. We 
therefore came back to our old occupation 
of smoking pipes in the sunshine and 
watching Tintoretto, and congratulating 
ourselves upon being such industrious and 
accomplished artists. We further amused 
ourselves by betting on the clumps of weeds as 
they went floating down, as to which should 
arrive at 2 certain point first. The clumps 
however, gradually became fewer and fewer ; 
so this diversion was soon at an end. 

Presently we saw the skiff from Cley- 
bourne Court coming down, and we waited 
to seeit goby. Miss Stillmere was sculling 
and her sister was steering. They were 
both clad in white flannel and “ sailor-boy ” 
hats. They went by very slowly, and I had 
an ample opportunity of taking a mental 
photograph of the ship and crew. The 
former was very lightly built and somewhat 
crank, and certainly only fit to be in the 
most experienced hands. Miss Stillmere 
was the very picture of an English girl, 
with the perfection that country life and 
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constant exercise in the open air invariably 
give. She was rather below than above the 
middle height ; her figure was admirably 
proportioned ; she had small hands, very 
sunburnt ; she had slender powerful wrists. 
You might note her power and perfect 
condition of muscle as she pulled well back 
and leaned far forward with a long swinging 
stroke, entirely free and unhampered in her 
loose rowing-dress. Her blue-grey eyes 
were the most lovely I ever saw, and 
seemed capable of wonderful variety of 
expression ; and as for her dimples, which 
played at hide and seek in such perplexing 
fashion, they were simply charming. I| 
should put her age at about eighteen, and 
certainly not more than nineteen. 

Her sister Bee was a merry tom-boy of 
twelve, with health and strength in every 
muscle of her body. Haurient had said 
she could swim like a fish, and I 
could well believe it. She was a bonny 
laughing child, with eyes much bluer 
than her sister’s, with a deep fringe 
of hair nearly hiding them, and a sheaf of 
golden tresses hanging down her back. 
She was full of mischief, and her laugh was 
light and musical. 

It was evidently in defiant disregard of 
her sister’s orders that she steered out of her 
course to look at our boat, for I could see 
Miss Stillmere shaking her head and Bee 
laughing as they passed nearly close to us. 
I noticed another thing too—that she was 
steering with a joined yoke-line, and she 
had the loop over her body and under her 
arms. I remarked this to Haurient as they 
went by, and said how foolish it was, and 
what a dangerous thing it would be if 
anything happened to the boat. He had 
not noticed it, and almost thought I must 
be mistaken, and he said, though he did 
not know them personally, he should make 
a point of telling them of the danger of it 
if they returned the same way. 

We once more turned our attention to 
Tintoretto, and I found him packing up 
his traps, as he said the light had shifted 
too much, and he must leave the picture 
till to-morrow. Presently we saw in the 
extreme distance Miss Stillmere’s boat 
coming up, and I got out an opera-glass 
and gazed at it. 

“I’m quite right,” I said to Haurient ; 
“that child has the loop of the yoke-line 
round her waist. You look!” 

I handed him the opera-glass, and he 
took a prolonged observation. 

“You're quite right, Rat,” he said. “1 
never knew anything so foolish in my life. 





I shall certainly tell them of it if they come 
within hail. More weeds coming down,Isee.” 

However, they did not come within 
comfortable hailing distance, but kept right 
away from the Lymphad in the deep water. 
I suppose the Doctor had seen them 
from his window, and began playing on 
his violin the exquisite version of Miss 
Stillmere’s song he gave us last night. 
She heard it and half stopped rowing, and 
Bee steered her boat partly across. I saw 
Miss Stillmere shake her head and give a 
vigorous stroke to pull the boat straight. 
Just then an enormous clump of weeds 
came drifting down, and whether she 
pulled on that, or whether that swung her 
boat round in some unaccountable manner, 
I know not; but I saw a false stroke, I 
saw the wet oars flash in the sunshine, and 
in a moment the boat was bottom upwards. 

I saw Miss Stillmere calmly swimming 
and calling to Bee. I saw Bee’s hat float- 
ing in the water, but the child herself was 
nowhere to be seen. Knowing what the 
Skipper had said of her swimming powers, 
I was terribly alarmed. 

“The rudder-lines!” I shouted, and in 
a second I was in the water. 

The Doctor was just about to follow me 
when he was stopped by the Skipper, who 
put his hand on his shoulder and said : 

“ Doctor, stop; we may want you still 
and dry presently !” 

He also stopped the Diplomatist, who 
was about to take a header from the roof, 
and sent him into the kitchen to see that 
water was boiling and to get out the 
brandy. The Skipper also at once let 
down the bathing-steps: the eddy had 
swept MissStillmere across to the Lymphad, 
and he and Tintoretto lifted her out. She 
was very much exhausted and thought she 
had been struck by something when the 
boat went over. She was fearfully dis- 
tressed about her sister, and was anxious 
to plunge in again and rescue her. Haurient 
in the kindest and firmest manner pointed 
out the folly of such a proceeding. She 
knit her hands together and bit her lips, 
and looked after the boat. Nevertheless 
she obeyed him. 

Meanwhile the boat had drifted down- 
stream, and there was no sign of Bee. 
Directly I reached the boat, I saw the 


rudder-lines, instead of trailing behind as* 


they would have done had they been free, 
were twisted tightly under the boat. I 
saw at a glance the whole situation. My 
worst fears were realised. The child was 
hopelessly entangled in the ropes, and 
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probably was by this time well-nigh | 
suffocated. There was not a minute to be | 
lost—every second was of consequence. I | 
knew if the boat got round Purlin Point | 


she would go straight for Rushly Weir, and | 
I should have no power to stop her, | 

If I could only have got a standing-place, | 
I could have lifted the boat, and doubtless | 
disentangled the child ina moment. But | 
this was impossible. I was in the middle | 
of the stream, and in twenty feet of water. | 
I knocked the rudder off its hooks, but | 
this was of little use, as it floated, and I | 
still saw that the lines were drawn tight 
under the boat. Luckily I had my big 
knife attached to a lanyard in my pocket. 
I with great difficulty cut through the 
knots which made the line fast to the 
tiller. Then I pulled the rope, hoping 
that it might either run through, or might 
possibly bring the poor child from under 
the boat. 

No; it would do neither. The only 
thing was to make what the Skipper called 
one of my “rat-dives” under the boat. I 
kept my eyes well open, and I grasped the 
child’s petticoats as I went under. This 
sudden wrench disentangled her from the 
boat, and she at once sank heavily, driving 
me to the bottom of the Thames. I 
clutched her once more and paddled up- 
wards. I was delighted to see from the 
light above that we were quite clear of the 
boat. I presently emerged into the sun- 
shine, with the poor child to all appearance 
dead. If she had struggled a little I 
should have had some hope ; but there she 
was, as pale as possible, with her eyes 
closed, and apparently without breathing. 
She had not the slightest power to grasp 
anything, and her weight seemed something 
prodigious, as I slowly swam with one 
hand, holding her up with the other, and | 
just keeping her head above water. | 

I was getting very much exhausted, and | 
I was right glad to see the Skipper and the | 
Doctor in the punt close at hand. The | 
only sign of life I could see in the child | 


was a faint sigh when I put back from her | 





“Then shove ahead, Haurient; there’s 
not a moment to lose !” 

I saw the Doctor turn the child over on 
her side ; I noted how serious he was look- 
ing, and I struck out for the shore. 

When I landed I was surprised to find 
how far I had drifted in my chase after the 
boat. I found my wet clothes very cold, 
and I took a good brisk run up the tow- 
path to warm myself. I found a fisherman 
with a punt opposite the Lymphad, and 
got him to put me across. I was handed 
in by the Diplomatist, who seemed to have 
suddenly developed a preternatural activity. 
I dared not ask him for intelligence ; but 
he seemed to divine my thoughts. “The 
Doctor,” said he, “does not give up all 
hope, but thinks it very serious. The 
child is now in Haurient’s bedroom, and 
the Doctor and Miss Stillmere are with her. 
The Colonel and Mrs. Stillmere, it appears, 
won't return home till this evening. 
Haurient has just rowed up to Cleybourne 
Court to fetch the maid and things.” He 
said all this in a whisper, which impressed 
me with the worst forebodings. 

Tintoret was busy in the kitchen warm- 
ing blankets, and ready to execute any 
orders ‘that might be given. It was ter- 
rible, this waiting and watching. So long 
as one had some active employment it was 
bearable ; but now one had only to wait 
and dread what the next few minutes 
might bring forth, it was something almost 
maddening. The whole scene was out of 
harmony with our feelings. The sunshine 
was glorious ; the trees on Kingfisher Eyot 
looked better than ever ; the many-coloured 
cattle came down to drink in the same 
languid fashion; the boats, with their 
merry freights, passed by as merrily as 
usual ; the sun glowed on the spire of 
Cleybourne Church, and its bells rang forth 
with unusual clearness. 

At last we hear the Doctor and Miss 
Stillmere exchanging words. The Doctor 
emerges ; his face looks somewhat grave, 
but there is hope in it. 

“Well, well, well,” says he, “this is a 








face her long tresses, which had wound | bad business, but not so bad as it might 
over ‘it like weeds, and a nervous twitching | have been. I quite hope that child will 
of the fingers of the right hand. When | pull through all right. She has plenty of 
we reached the punt our stalwart skipper | pluck and a superb constitution; I am very 
took the child under the arms, and lifted | much pleased with the child, because she 
her into the punt as if she had been a shows such a determination to get well. I 
baby. The Doctor, looking very grave, !am very much pleased with her indeed.” 
laid her down on the floor of the punt, and And then turning to me, he said : “Rat, my 
at the same moment said to me : boy, you have done a good morning’s work, 

“Can you swim ashore, Rat?” a very good morning’s work; another 

Yes,” second or two and it would have been all 
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over. But, bless my soul, man, don’t stand 
there shivering in those wet things! Go 
and change at once in my room, and take 
a stiff glass of hot grog immediately !” 

Just then we heard Haurient’s whistle, and 
I saw him coming in the dingey with the 
maid and sundry baskets. The girl was 
putting her handkerchief to her eyes from 
time to time. 

“You're Miss Stillmere’s maid?” said 
the Doctor. ‘ What’s your name ?” 

“ Ray, sir,” said the maid, wiping her eyes. 

“Then come along, Ray, and don’t cry, 
because it never does any good, and in the 
present instance there’s no occasion for it. 
You take your mistress into this room and 
look after her, while I attend to the child. 
The less people there are with my patient 
now the better.” 

By the time we had all got into our dry 
things and Tintoretto had made everyone 
have good stiff glasses of hot grog, the 
Doctor was quite hopeful. He came out 
and sat on the roof, and lit a big cigar and 
talked about Nicholas Amati, Stradivarius, 
Guarnerius, Jacob Stainer, Matthew Albani, 
varnish, tone, and such matters. All this 
was a sure sign that he had but little 
anxiety concerning the patient. When he 
had finished his cigar he again went below, 
and was gone some considerable time. 
When he returned he looked more cheerful, 
and gave a still further improved account 
of the child, and said : 

“She would like to see you, Rat, and I 
think it would do hergood. Don’t stoplong.” 

I at once went below, and found the 
child in bed, and Miss Stillmere and Ray 
looking after her. She was looking pale 
and strange with her fringe taken off her 
forehead and all her long tresses spread over 
the pillow, 

“Here’s your friend, Bee,” said Miss Still- 
mere ; and the child’s face flushed all over. 

I took her hand and hoped she was better. 


“Oh, my dear Mr. Rat,” she answered | 


—she had heard me called Rat by my 
friends, and thought that must be my real 
name— oh, my dear Mr. Rat, I can’t say 
all I wish. I wish I could tell you all I 
have been thinking about. I wish I could 
tell you something; I wish I could say 
what is right. How can I thank you 
enough? Cecil will thank you, so will 
mamma. Oh, dear !—oh, dear——!” 

And the poor child burst into tears and 
flung her arms round my neck. 

“ All right, my dear child, all right. We 
both of us got a little wet,” I replied; ‘‘ but 


| I’m very glad I happened to be so near. 
'Don’t you think if you were to try and 
| have a little nap it would be nice?” 

“T'll try,” said Bee, immediately getting 
calm ; “T’'ll try to do anything you tell me.” 

With that she turned her face on the 
pillow and closed her eyes. 

Mindful of the Doctor’s instructions I 
arose to leave. Miss Stillmere seized my 
hand as I passed out at the door. 

“Oh, Mr. Graythorpe, ” she said, “ what 
a coming home it would have been for my 
father and mother, had it not been for you!” 
and she gave me a look with those mar- 
vellous eyes, brimming with tears, that was 
more eloquent and touching than volumes 
of words. r 

The Doctor was pleased enough with the 
result of my visit. He said if the child only 
had an hour’s sound sleep, she would be 
but little the worse for the accident in a 
few days’time. The orders were therefore 
to keep the boat as quiet as possible. The 
saloon-doors were closed, and we sat and 
talked in whispers at the head ofthe boat. 
We had forgotten all about luncheon. It 
was now past four, and everybody seemed 
inclined to let it slide in favour of dinner, 
It was after five when the child awoke, and 
the Doctor paid another visit, and returned 
saying she was very much better, and they 
proposed starting at once, as Miss Stillmere 
wished to get home before the arrival of 
her father and mother in order to save them 
any anxiety. 

The punt was got ready, and spread with 
ample cushions on the floor. 
sisters, clad in dark-blue serge yachting- 
dresses and tarpaulin hats, presently 
appeared. Bee kissed both the Doctor 
and myself enthusiastically, and made us 
promise to come and see her. She was 
made to lie down on the cushions, though 
protesting she was nearly well enough to 
punt. Miss Stillmere sat beside her and 
held a sunshade over her. Ray and the 
baskets were stowed away, and Haurient 
and the Diplomatist took charge of the ex- 
pedition. Bee would half raise herself and 
wave her hand to us as they disappeared 
behind the head of Kingfisher Eyot. When 
they were out of sight we once more 
breathed freely, and were able to talk over 
calmly the stirring events of the afternoon. 
| The Doctor then told us that he had never 
| seen @ narrower escape, and at one time he 
did not think it possible the child could 
‘have recovered. 
| The next day the Colonel and Mrs. 








I dare say we shall be better to-morrow. Stillmere, rowed down by their daughter, 
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came downto calland tender us their hearty | was when poor Bee was so very nearly 
thanks, and to beg that we would goup to drowned. The sun is hot, the air: is 
the Court. We subsequently went up and | delicious, and existence is glorious. I can 
dined there, and in the evening heard Miss | see Miss Beryl from where I sit, romping 
Stillmere sing that wondrous song that had | across the grass with her colley. She has 
so attracted us. The Doctor took his violin | quite recovered, and is as merry a tom-boy 
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up and played his arrangement of the 
melody, which met with great applause. 
Then when Bee got all right again, which 
she very speedily did, they all came down 
to luncheon on board the Lymphad. Some 
one of the crew was nearly always up at 
Cleybourne Court, and I really think I was 
there oftener than anybody else. 

It was such a delightful old-fashioned 
place, with queer rooms, long corridors, 
old-fashioned furniture, and ancient family 
pictures. The gardens too were old- 
fashioned, they grew old-fashioned flowers, 
there were high box hedges, queerly clipped 
yew hedges, and a bowling-green of great 
antiquity. There was a time-worn old sun- 
dial standing at the top of some dilapidated 
steps at the end of the rose-walk, which is 
associated in my mind with many pleasant 
recollections, and there was a most comfort- 


able summer-house, shaded by trees, close | 


to the water’s edge, commanding a fine view 
of the upper end of Kingfisher Eyot. 

Most summer-houses are hideously un- 
comfortable : their seats are slow torture, 
their tables impracticable, and their atmo- 
sphere like a bankrupt family vault. This 
was nothing of the kind. It was kept well 
looked after and dusted and aired every 
day. There were easy-chairs and a large 
old-fashioned sofa, a capital table, book- 
shelves containing a small popular library, 
and writing materials. Altogether a most 
delightful place to dream, to read, to write, 
to smoke—or even to make love in. And 
there was plenty of lovemaking went on 


at. Cleybourne Court in the old time, I have | 


but little doubt. Everyone has seen the 
portrait of Gillian Stillmere by Romney, in 
the three-cornered room upstairs and has 
heard her history. 

I have been sitting in this summer-house 
all the morning hard at work chronicling 
the events just related, which took place a 
year ago. Itis just such another day as it 





-as ever. I hear that dreamy, tender, half- 
| sorrowful song again, and look up. I see 
| I am being regarded with great intensity 
| by a pair of wondrous blue-grey eyes, and 
that dimples play at hide-and-seek in most 
_ tantalising fashion. 
| “Howyour pen has been going, Rat. You 
haven’t spoken for an hour. You've 
ignored my existence altogether: If the 
| day were not fixed I declare I would——” 
| Would what?” I ask. 
| Well, have a divorce,” she answered, 
showing her dimples more than ever. 

“* My dear child, you can’t have a divorce 
till you’re married.” 

“ Well, of course, but you know what I 
mean——” 

“You mean, Miss Stillmere, you would 
enact the part of my Lady Backout. By 
|so doing you would disappoint Haurient, 
Tintoretto, the Doctor, and the Diplomatist, 
all of whom are coming expressly to St. 
Mary’s Church, Cleybourne, this day week, 
to witness——” 

“There, there, there !” : 

“On the 14th instant, by the Reverend 
Samuel Snaylpate, assisted by the Reverend 
Charles Crinjamin, Cecil, eldest daughter 
of Colonel—_—” 

My mouth is effectually stopped, my 
manuscript is taken away, and I continue 
to watch Bee, who has become tired of 
playing, and who is climbing to her 
| favourite seat in the old mulberry-tree. 
| After a lengthy perusal the manuscript is 
| handed back to me. 

“Well?” I ask. 
“It’s very pretty; but, my dear Rat, 
_ you've left out the best part of the story,” 
| says Miss Stillmere. 
| Perhaps.” 
| “Why?” 
“Why? For the best of all reasons, my 

dear Cecil—because I like to keep the best 

‘part of the story to myself.” 
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Society, and the Printers’ OrPHAN AsyLuM, and also the only Complete Account yet published of the 
Caxton CELEBRA ‘ION and ExuIBITION, 1877. 


Among the items of general interest will be an hitherto Unreported Speech of the late Charles 
Dickens, besides other Addresses made on behalf of the Institution. 


Price to Subscribers, 7s. 6d.; to Non-Subscribers, 10s. Names will be received by the Publishers, 
W. H. Auten & Co., 13, Waterloo Place, or by J. S. Hopson, Printers’ Corporation, 20, High 
Holborn, W.C. 
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| DR. ROOKES 
ORIENTAL PILLS& SOLAR ELIXIR. 


THESE WELL-KNOWN FAMILY MEDICINES have had a continually increasing sale throughout 
the United Kingdom and the British Colonies since their introduction in 1836, and are especially 
noted for their STRENGTHENING and RESTORATIVE Properties. Hence their invariable success 
in the RELIEF and CURE of 

INDIGESTION, PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, 
aIVER COMPLAINTS, RHEUMATISM, 
ASTHMA, GOUT, SCROFULA, 
BRONCHITIS, GENERAL DEBILITY, 

And all Diseases of the NERVOUS SYSTEM, 


- 
Whether arising from a sedentary mode of life, unhealthy occupation, insalubrious climate, or other 
cause whatsoever. 


The ORIENTAL PILLS are sold in Boxes at 1s. 14d. and 4s. 6d. each, 


The SOLAR ELIXIR in Bottles at 4s, 6d. and 11s. each. 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 


DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


All who wish to preserve health and thus prolong life, should read Dr. Rooxr’s “ ANTI-LANCET,” 
or “HANDY GUIDE to DOMESTIC MEDICINE,” which contains 172 pages, and is replete with 
anecdotes, sketches, biographical matter, portraits of eminent men, &o. 

It may be obtained GRATIS of any Chemist, or POST FREE from Dr. ROOKE, Scarborough, 


England. 
Concerning this book, the late eminent author, Sheridan Knowles, observed: “It will be an 


incalculable boon to every person who can read and think.” 


CROSBY’ 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXTR 


























Is the leading Medicine of the day, and is specially recommended by several 


eminent Physicians: it has been used with the most signal success for Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, Influenza, Consumptive Night-Sweats, Spitting 
of Blood, Shortness of Breath, and all Affections of the Throat and Chest. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, and 
wholesale by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 


&2 Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on “ Diszases or THE Lunas 
anp Arr VzssE1s,”” a copy of which can be had Gratis of all Chemists. 
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